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rested there; chiefty because that face wore an anixious, 
‘troubled expression, that seemed strange to her — 
knowing the man. She beckoned to him, opening; at 
the same time, the half-door of the bar. 

There was nothing very strikiag in the ‘new- 
eomer’s exterior.’ A figure something below middle- 
height, rather strongly:‘than gracefully built — features 
the reverse of statuesque, yet not ignoble or repellent 
m their irregularity — clear grey eyes, not apt to 
flash variably, but meeting friend or foe with. the 
same steady tranquil light, hair closely cropped, and 
“Bushy whiskers closely trimmed, both of the same 
‘deep chestnut-red — a complexion whose original 
fairness, long exposure to wind and sun could’ not 
quite subdue: this, to all whom it may concern, is 
the ssgnalement of one known to all Marlshire, high 
and low, as “Tom Seyton of Warleigh.” 

' “You want something, I’m sure, sir,” the bar- 
maid said. “Is it anything I can do for you?” - 

It was a good point in Seyton’s face that it al- 
ways lighted up while he was speaking; and strangers 
were apt to be favourably impressed by the first sound 
of his voice — it had the round jovial ring, of one 
often exercised in the open air. 

_ “Many thanks, Miss Lucy: it’s a shame to disturb 
you now. Do you think you could coax the paper 
out of Lester’s hands for three minutes? There's 


news in it — good or bad — that I must carry 
heme with me: and I ought to have started half-an- 
hour ago.” 


“TI thought it was something more serious,’ ” Miss 
Denison answered, with ‘a light laugh. ‘Of course 
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you ean have the paper, Mr. Seyton. Mr. Lester 
will have plenty of time to finish it; indeed he’s 
phenty of time for everything — except business. 
Would you believe it? He’s been loitering about 
here the whole morning.” 


The old yeoman lifted his head, with a look of 
comic penitence on his broad face, and held out the 
paper before he spoke. 


“Dont’ee be so hard on a man, Miss Lucy. Muster 
Seyton knows, I mostly work before I play; and 
there’s not a many earlier in market-hall than me. 
They took all the beasts I had to sell, without much 
chaffering I can tell’ee: that aint my fault, is it? 
And he knows, I don’t want no coaxing to lend him 
whatever he’s a mind to: don’t ye, Squire?” | 


Tom Seyton was too deep in the ‘Times’ to 
answer. It was not long before he found the para- 
graph he sought; as his, eye lighted on it, the eager 
expression of his face changed into one of blank dis- 
appointment; and he crushed the paper flat in his 
strong grip, with a muttered exclamation of surprise 
and anger, that made both his hearers start. 


“Lord save us, Squire! There’s nothing wrong 
with Crusader, surely?” 

Seyton was utterly: guiltless of serious betting 
propensities; but for many years he had been wont, 
immediately after each Derby, to back his fancy for 
the next one, for one single 50/. note. He had been 
lucky enough this year, as every one knew, to take 
“forties” about a horse that had been rising: steadily 
ever since, till he stood firm at very short odds; 
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and Marlshire, thenceforward, became interested in 
the colt. 

‘“‘No one is dead, I do hope?” — said the feminine 
sympathiser. 

Seyton recovered himself quickly, and his brow 
cleared again as he answered. 

_ “T haven’t looked among the deaths, Miss Lucy; 
and Crusader’s all right, Lester, as far as I know. 
Its another heavily-backed young one that has gone 
wrong; and for a race that you never had much 
interest in; nor I either, so far. I wish I hadn't 
now.” 

He handed back the ‘Times’ to the farmer, pointing 
with his finger to a certain place. There, appeared the 
Oxford Class List just promulgated; and there — 
. dividing with about thirty more the doubtful honours 
of a “Third” — stood the name of 

Valentius Fiemyng, ex Aede Christi. 

Honest John Lester looked up into the other’s 
face with a quaint puzzled expression; evidently 
overflowing with sympathy, but not knowing why 
or wherefore it was expected of him. 

In spite of his vexation, Seyton almost laughed 
out, as he said— 

‘‘You must remember my brother-in-law; though 
he’s not been much in these parts since he went 
to Oxford. Well — almost every-one expected 
he would have come out among those first half- 
dozen; and —- you see where he stands. It'll 
be a bitter disappointment to my wife; and I 
don’t know how his mother will bear it. As for 
me 99 

3% 
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That good-hearted Tom wouldn’t finish his sen- 
tence; it looked too like hitting a man when down, 
to confess that his own expectations had never been 
so sanguine. 


The yeoman shook his grizzled head with in- 
tense gravity, as if he now thoroughly appreciated 
the whole length and breadth of the disaster; being 
still nearly as much in the dark as ever. 


“Surely, I remember Master Vincent, right well; 
a very pleasant-spoken young genelman; and main 
clever, I'll go bail. It’s cruel hard on him, for 
sartin. Mayhap, though, he'll have better luck next 
time.” 


“I'm sure he will,” Lucy chimed in more ener- 
getically than was her wont; “it couldn’t be Avs fault 
either —- whose-ever it was.” 


This it is that invests feminine condolence with 
its peculiar charm — the fair partisan is so daringly 
irrational in her sympathy; disdaining all forms 
of argument, save the pure and simple petzivo 
principtr. 

Tom Seyton put both consolations aside, miey 
but firmly. 

“They don’t run those races in heats, Lester: 
and they give no Consolation Stakes, up there, for 
beaten horses. Miss Lucy, it’s just like you, to 
make excuses for everybody. But, if you take the 
fault off poor Vincent’s heart, I fear you'll only 
shift it on to his head; unless, indeed, it was our 
fault; for always over-rating him. Well, I must be 
starting. I’ve a heavy message to carry home, and 
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it won't grow any lighter by my loitering. Good- 
by, and thanks.” 

So, without more ado, Tom Seyton got to horse, 
and five minutes later was almost clear of the town. 
But, before he quite emerged into the open fields, he 
was fated to meet with a fresh cause for pondering 
— if not for anxiety. 

Tom Seyton was methodical in all things: his 
present vexation did not make him forget, that his 
wife had entrusted him with a message to a certain 
bird-stuffer of local renown. To deliver this, he 
had to turn somewhat from his direct way home. 
A by-lane led back by a short cut into the main 
road; at a sharp angle in this, he drew bridle, 

involuntarily. 

| A narrow footpath, pent in on either side by a 
dead wall, and an old-fashioned clipped hedge, 
branched off through a turnstile to the right: just 
within this last, a man and woman were standing; 
conversing so earnestly, that they never heard the 
horse’s hoofs till it was too late to retreat further 
into the shadow. No need to ask the subject of 
their talk: the veriest child could have told, that 
they were practising an early scene in the greatest 
of all dramas — the only one of which, as actors 
or spectators, our kind has never grown a-weary; 
though its first un-dress rehearsal was enacted before 
the Seasons began. 

Both started, as the tall mounted figure loomed 
suddenly behind them through the darkening twi- 
light; but the male culprit — if fault there were — 
was palpably the most troubled and disconcerted of 


_—o- 
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the twain. As I have said, it was too late to 
retreat; but he moved quickly, so as to place him- 
self directly between his companion and the new 
comer; bending forward over her, till her face was 
almost entirely concealed. 

In truth, many men might have passed on — 
uncertain as to the damsel’s identity, but those keen, 
grey eyes of Tom Seyton’s had been trained by long 
practice in flight-shooting, till night and day were 
nearly alike to them: he recognised the pair so 
thoroughly and instantaneously, that he could hardly 
check an exclamation that sprang to his lips. After 
the first emotion of surprise, ‘his natural delicacy 
reasserted itself; he looked straight to his front, 
and passed on without an attempt at greeting, or 
one backward glance; feeling absolutely ashamed of 
his involuntary intrusion. But, when he had gone 
a hundred yards or so, at the same slow pace as 
before, he drove his foot home in the stirrup with a 
gesture of angry impatience; and began muttering 
to himself, half aloud — 

“Then he means to make a fool of himself — 
after the fashion of his fathers? It must be looked 
to, at once. And yet one ought to be quite sure, 
before making that poor mother of his miserable. 
The boy is nearly out of leading-strings, too, if 
he chooses to be desperate, and defy beggary. It’s 
a puzzle altogether: I'll tell Kate about it: her head 
is worth a dozen of mine in cases of love-law. 
Bless her! I wish that was the worst I had to tell 
her to-night: as for her mother ” a long low 
whistle completed the sentence. ‘Yes, you're quite 
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right, Minnie; I don’t blame you for getting fretful : 
step out as fast as you like now, old lady. It’s 
the same with trouble as with a big fence — the 
more you look at it, the legs you like it: I never 
knew ‘craning’ help a man yet.” 

So Tom Seyton gave his mare her head; and, 
with more care en croupe than he had carried for 
many a day, rede homewards briskly through the 
night. 

Let as linger, awhile, with the couple whose 
love-passages he lately disturbed. Inasmuch as to 
the historic eye all dark things are light, we may | 
pass them under brief inspection, in despite of the 
gathering shadows. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Family Portraits. 


TRULY, you might travel over many a league of 
English ground, before meeting with a handsomer 
pair. Yet the one point that strikes you first, is 
the marked contrast between the two. 

The girl is a superb specimen of that peculiar 
type of beauty, common to almost all nations of 
Scandinavian origin — not necessarily involving 
purity of blood or descent; for you find it as often 
amongst the peasantry as in any other order. We 
all know its characteristics; unsparing wealth of 
golden hair, not over fine or silky, as a rule; long, 
lithe, shapely limbs; and a roundness of contour, 
apt to become massively luxuriant all too soon; 
clear cut aquiline features; a broad white brow, 
overhanging the splendours of brightest blue eyes, 
less apt to melt than to sparkle; last, but not 
least, a glorious complexion, in which red and white 
are too rarely mingled for imitation by any human 
hand. 

It would, perhaps, be hard to say why, looking 
on beauty such as this, we seem to feel, instinctively, 
that the animal element there must dominate over 
the intellectual; and why, wishing to do it honour, | 
we should exalt every other epithet before we think 
of — “lovely.” 
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Nevertheless, of love at first sight (in the vulgar 
acceptation of the term), these magnificent blondes 
always can claim their fair share: of admiration, 
they engross more than an arithmetical proportion. 
If Bessie Standen carries her handsome head some- 
what higher than quite becomes a modest maiden, it 
is surely by right of many conquests. 

Now — turn and look at Brian Maskelyne. Not 
often, near the centre of the temperate zone, do you 
meet with those smooth soft cheeks, like white 
camellia petals —- pale before the gloss of youth 
and health has left them; that blue-black hair all 
crisp and waving; those great velvety eyes, sleeping 
indolently in their languid lustre, till some strong 
passion makes them gleam like a jaguar’s. It is 
one of those faces into which you will see fortune- 
tellers and the like peer ever wistfully; even their 
simple science can tell that such are generally 
doomed, at one season or another in life, to figure 
in some sad, if not sinful, story. | 

A few months still must pass, before Brian 
Maskelyne shall attain his legal majority; nor, even 
then, does he come into the lordship of the broad 
demesnes to which he is the sole heir. Nay: it is 
in his power wilfully to cast away his birthright; for 
not an acre of the Mote property is now entailed. 

When the will of Brian’s father was opened, 
some ten years ago, many cried shame on it; and a 
few scrupled not to accuse the widow of having 
beguiled a weak uxorious husband into indulging 
her with an undue stretch of authority, at the ex- 
pense of her son. 
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The terms -of the will tan thus: — 
'. On Brian Maskelyne’s attaining the age of twenty- 
one, he became entitled to a yearly allowance of 
10002.; four years later —— sheuld no forfeiture in- 
tervene — he came into unfettered possession of his 
whole inheritance. Also, if m the meantime he 
should marry with his mother’s full consent, Mote, 
and all thereto belonging, became absolutely Brian’s, 
for settlement or any other purpose. But if, before 
attaining the said age of twenty-five, he should cen- 
tract a legal marriage, unknown to his mother or 
against her will, then the whole fee-simple of the 
estates, and the disposal of all real and personal 
property whatsoever, became vested at once in Mrs. 
Maskelyne; to be bequeathed or dealt with as she 
thought proper. Nor could Brian ever claim any- 
thing beyond the above-mentioned 1000/. in the 
shape of an annuity without power of anticipation. 
This pittance the testator considered just sufficient 
to give bread and plain meat to a Maskelyne who 
had lost caste: he did not wish to bequeath to such 
an one more. In the event of Mrs. Maskelyne’s 
death before any of these conditions were fulfilled, 
nearly the same powers were entrusted to certain 
trustees, whereof Seyton of Warleigh was the chief. 
But, in this last case, the property real and personal 
passed, so soon as the forfeiture should be complete, 
to the Maskelyne that chanced then to be the next 
of kin. 

A strange will, no doubt; yet, perhaps,. neither 
were poor George Maskelyne’s folly, nor his fair 
wife’s ambition, so overweening as Marlshire gossips 


a 
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would have them. Looking back earefully at the 
records of Mote, you would possibly abate im your 
wonder. From its very origin there has breoded a 
curse over that ancient heuse — the curse of wilful 
misalliance. Like other hereditary diseases, it would 
leap over a generation or so — only to break out 
more fatally in the next. 

Now the men who successively did this wrong 
to the family-honour, seemed impelled thereto by 
some temptation, not to be explained by reference 
.to the general tenour of their lives. 

There was the wicked favourite, whom the fourth 
Edward loved — if he trusted not — right well; 
chiefly because he knew him to be more wild and 
reckless than himself: indeed, men said, that, whether 
in love or war, the kingly Belial could hardly keep 
pace with the meaner fiend. Is it not written — 
how Hugh de Maskelyne wedded the daughter of 
Sebastian the thievish Portingal scrivener, lusting 
more after her beauty than her gold; and how, two 
years later, he arose early from a debauch, and sate, 
with an evil laugh on his flushed handsome face, 
while his father-in-law was maimed and burnt in the 
pillory ? 

There was Richard Maskelyne; sworn boon- 
companion of Rochester and Etherege; known in all 
that set as the Devil’s Dick; to whom Sedley indited 
the most blasphemous of his sonnets. Before his 
beard was grey, he took to wife the offspring of one 
of his own tenants; a buxom Blousalinda, who out- 
lived all his brutality, and buried him at last, more 
decently than he deserved; though she professed 
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herself heart-broken, before the honeymoon had 
waned. 

Lastly — not to multiply examples — there was 
Brian’s own grand-uncle Godfrey; whom the Regent, 
not unfrequently, named master of his revels; who 
would play any man for his estate, or any woman 
for her honour; one who, all his life long, had made 
a mock at every honest and holy thing — at matri- 
mony most of all. It was more than a nine-days’ 
wonder, when he placed a nuptial wreath on the 
false hair of an opera-singer, with a reputation more 
cracked than her voice, and who had made a science 
of infidelity. Be it recorded though, to La Signora’s 
credit, that she forebore to palm on the family the 
mockery of an heir; so, the direct line was spared 
so much of shame. 

Now, when it is considered that, in all human 
probability, these men could have compassed their 
desire at afar less costly price than the sacrifice of 
their name, — it being premised, too, that of all 
the commandments they notoriously least regarded 
the Seventh, — their aberration can hardly be ex- 
plained, save on the ground of an hereditary malady: 
a pagan fatalist would have absolved them at once, 
as unaccountable agents of a Nemesis. 

With these examples, and many more, before his 
eyes, George Maskelyne signed his last will and testa- 
ment. ‘There was nothing of the domestic tyrant in 
his nature; for he was a mild man, of weak constitu- 
tion and studious habits, nervously anxious to please 
everybody, and devotedly fond of his only child. It 
is probable that his sole intent was, to keep Brian 
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under watch and ward till the first folly of youth 
was overpast; just like that Arabian king, who 
locked. up his son in a lonely tower during the 
season marked out as fatal by the stars. 

A wise and just precaution: did it ever once 
avail? I trow not. The. locksmith is yet to be 
born, whose bolts will baffle the pennUns burglars —- 
Love and Fate. ; 

To return to that pair of innocent lambs. There 
is one other point to be noted about Bessie Standen. 

In spite of her superb exterior, after the first 
glance, you become aware of an indefinable some- 
thing, that forbids you to credit her with good hirth 
or breeding; there is a want of the self-possession 
and . self-reliance inherent in imperial beauty: in her 
bearing there is too much of defiance, in her eye 
too much of a challenge. 

And — listen — the first words that fall from 
her red ripe lips, are not precisely drops of honey- 
dew. 

‘““You need not have been so flurried, Brian; 
nor so anxious to hide me. I don’t believe your 
fine friend, whoever he was, had time, in this light, 
to recognise either of us. It’s rather early in the 
day, too — to feel ashamed of being seen with me.” 

Brian looked her full in the face, with the earnest 
melancholy gaze that puzzled her uncomfortably, at 
times — with all her superiority in age and worldly 
wisdom. 

‘“You’re quite wrong, Bessie,” he said gently. 
“There’s nothing ‘fine’ about Tom Seyton, as all 
Marlshire would tell you: if I had known who it 
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was, at first, I should not have been so anxious 
to hide you; though he’s quite at home at Mote, 
and may one day be my guardian. As for his not 
recognising us beth — you don’t know these hawk’s- 
eyes of his as well as I do. But I don’t think he 
would have the heart to betray me, even to my 
mother. You shouldn’t taunt me with over-caution: 
prudence is hard enough to practise, even when you 
preach it. Ashamed —. ashamed of you, my queen! 
What makes me as patient as I am — except look- 
ing forward to the day, when you shall carry your 
head as high as the haughtiest of them all? Darling, 
you're not like yourself to-night; or you would 
never have spoken so.” 

His voice shook a little as he ended, if the 
language was somewhat over-strained, as is often 
the case in boyish eloquence, it rang true as steel. 
Bessie Standen’s shapely shoulder stirred once, im- 
patiently; but — perhaps in spite of herself — she 
answered in a softened tone, with a tinge of banter 
in it notwithstanding. 

“Poor child! Was I cross with it? See, I 
fold my hands and ask pardon — so prettily! And 
that was Mr. Seyton, was it? Perhaps he did re- 
cognise me; but, I dare say, you're right in trusting 
his discretion. Brian, dear, you mustn’t mind my 
pettishness —— I’ve been more worried at home of 
late than I can tell you. Yes. I know you'd help 
me if you could; but you.can’t, just now, at all 
events. Only, you must not keep me another minute, 
I’ve stayed out too late as it is. Ill write, of 
course; and we shall meet again very soon. There 
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-—— just — one — no more.” (This sentence is 
rather hard to ‘stop’ correctly.) ‘You are not to 
follow me one step beyond the turn of the lane. I 
can perfectly well take care of myself.” : 
- ‘Phere was no second meaning intended in these 
last words; yet her lover felt strangely conscious of 
their truth, as he watched the firm elastic footfalls, 
that carried Bessie Standen so swiftly away, through 
alternate light and darkness. As he turned slowly 
away from the trysting-place, he chid himself for 
feeling so depressed and melancholy; but, surely a 
man should be far advanced in middle-age, exe — 
even to his own conscience — he need give reason 
for every sigh. 

Not having any special reasens for discretion, we 
will take leave to accompany yon fair damsel even 
to her own fireside. 

The first glimpse of the interior 18 not attractive. 
Whisky and strong Virginian tobacco are excellent 
things in their season — foul fall the faitour who 
would disparage either — but, consumed in large 
quantities when the day is young, they affect the 
bystander with a disagreeable sense of incongruity, are 
apt to lay a heavy burden on the atmosphere. Bessie, 
apparently , was used to this. sort of proceeding in 
her family circle;: for her fair face, as she entered, 
betrayed no disgust or surprise; only, its expression 
that, during her homeward walk, had become some- 
what softened and subdued, grew harder and more 
defiant, quickly — as silver tarnishes, passing through 
sulphuric fumes. 

On one side of a fierce fire sate the. master of 
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the household — a handsome, large-framed man of 
the florid type, not so long ago; but late hours and 
hard living have filled and marred the outlines both 
of face and figure, till, compared with his former - 
self, he looks like a coarse wood-cut by the side of 
a fine steel-engraving. 

Mr. Standen had resided four years or so at 
Torrcaster, and of his antecedents absolutely nothing 
was known. He had no ostensible profession, unless 
constant attendance at all the principal race-meetings 
can be called such; but he had paid his way fairly 
enough so far, living very much at his ease in all 
respects, and keeping two or three useful horses in 
his stable. These he rode soberly, throughout the 
winter, with the Marlshire hounds; evidently looking 
out after business rather than sport; for he never 
negotiated a hurdle, unless a probable customer were 
near, in which case he would occasionally astonish 
the natives (who are not easily surprised) not a little, 
by a performance over stiff timber. For reasons best 
known to himself, he never allowed his beautiful 
Bessie to show in the hunting-field, though she rode 
boldly and gracefully. 

Mr. Standen’s was a very uncertain position; for 
the aristocracy, both of city and county, persisted 
in ignoring his presence on all occasions, or, at the 
best, indulged him with the coolest nod; whilst he 
affected to consider himself, as above familiarity with 
the wealthy burghers. But he was not troubled with 
any acute sensibilities; and lived, to all appearances, 
contentedly enough in his narrow circle of acquaint- 
ance. ‘l'his was made up of some half-dozen resi- 
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_ dents in Torrcaster — social anomalies like himself 
— and certain strangers of horsey exterior, who 
dropped in uninvited for a flying visit. His boon- 
companion, on the present occasion, was by far the 
most assiduous of these casual familiars. 

Christopher Daventry’s was rather a remarkable 
face. The upper part was nearly perfect; dense, 
well-pencilled brows arched themselves imposingly 
over a pair of keen black eyes, and the nose was 
really a study of delicate chiselling; but the mouth 
and chin spoilt all. In spite of an unusually luxu- 
riant beard (which he cultivated, as if conscious of 
the defects alluded to), before ever he opened his 
lips, you felt that the man was cunning, and sensual, 
and cruel. 

He was known among racing-men as “Kit, the 
Lawyer;” or the Lawyer, tout court; and, though 
he was scarcely turned of thirty, he had earned the 
sobriquet right well, by an extraordinary astuteness 
in picking his way through the miry labyrinths of 
turf-law. He sailed very close to the wind at times, 
so that his sails seemed shaking perilously; but, thus 
far, he had evaded both shipwreck and capture; 
though his movements were jealously-looked after, 
in certain high quarters, just as a notorious privateer 
is watched by a neutral port-admiral. Once caught 
- red-handed, the Lawyer knew right well what he 
had to expect — ‘a short shrift, and a long rope.’ 

The unhealthy atmosphere — physically and 
morally speaking — of a gambler’s life, seemed to 
suit Kit Daventry’s constitution; that head was as 
cool and as hard as his heart, and aed proof 
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against impression ad extra. On the present occasion, 
there was not a flush on his cheek, nor the faintest 
unsteadiness of hand, or tongue, or eye; though the 
signs of debauch were plain to read on the face of 
his seasoned companion, and they had “drank fair” 
all through the afternoon. 

Both the men nodded carelessly to Miss Standen 
as she entered; but only the younger spoke. 

‘Well, Bessie, what’s your best news? It’s time 
I were off; but I waited for the last tip from your 
training-ground. Did the colt go a strong gallop 
this afternoon? Don’t be shy about it.” 

The voice was rather a pleasant one than other- 
wise, and devoid of any vulgarity of accent; indeed, 
people were often struck with the contrast between 
Kit Daventry’s tones, and the slanginess of speech 
in which he was prone to indulge. 

The girl did not answer at once, but crossed the 
room with her quick decisive step, and came close 
behind the last speaker’s chair: she took off her 
coquettish little hat, and tossed it aside; shaking 
back, at the same time, the gorgeous masses of her 
golden hair, with a gesture of impatient weariness, 
that yet was not ungraceful. Any bystander must 
needs have been struck just then with a certain fa- 
mily likeness between all the three; nor was this 
wonderful; for the man whose shoulder touched 
Bessie Standen’s rounded arm, was her own first- 
cousin. 

“Shy?” she said, rather bitterly than angrily. 
“It's late in the day to talk of such things to me. 
But Ive no news worth the telling. It’s the same 
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old story —. ‘Patience, only a little longer.’ I do 
so hate the part I’ve to play, and I began to hate 
myself to-day — don’t ask me why; I don’t know, 
or care to know, And suppose it were all wasted 
— all the pain, and trouble, and shame. Don't 
laugh, Kit. I won’t bear it; it ¢s: shame — black 
and bitter — or J shouldn’t feel it.” 

Daventry’s lip, that had begun to curl, set itself 
savagely, as Bessie.ceased speaking, with a sob that 
she tried hard to stifle; but, before he could reply, 
Mr. Standen’s thick, hoarse voice broke in: he stood 
rather in awe of his clever nephew; and, save when 
far gone in drink, rarely ventured to beard him. 

‘Leave the girl alone,” he said; “I won't have 
her chaffed and bullied. It’s just like you — to 
sit soaking and smoking there, and sneer at her 
when she comes in, after doing her best. Never 
mind him, Bessie dear; we'll have the laugh on our 
side, when you're mistress of Mote. Don’t you get 
down-hearted: it’s a stake worth waiting for; and even 
if the big coup don’t come off, you'll always have a 
good name and a thousand a year to fall back upon. 
As for shame — that’s my look out: it’s no shame 
in you, to do your father’s bidding.” 

The brief flush of anger that made his first words 
sound almost manly, faded as he was speaking; the 
last were uttered in a querulous whine: of a truth 
he did look, just then, so very base and degraded, 
that — though ungrateful — it did not seem un- 
natural, when Bessie turned impatiently away from 
her partisan; addressing rather the bolder villain. 

“Do you hear him?” she said. “As if a thou- 
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sand a-year, with no expectations, would be any use 
to us! Why, we spend more than that — living as 
we do.” (Her glance, sweeping round the dingy 
room, spoke volumes of scornful commentary.) ‘‘As 
for a name — it’s worth to us what it’s worth in the 
market —- no more.” 

The Lawyer shrugged his shoulders, with the air 
of one who, having much the best of the position, 
has neither time nor inclination to quarrel. 

‘You're both more than half right, if you'd only 
drop your heroics. The big stake ¢s worth waiting 
‘for, Uncle James; and I’m the last man alive to ad- 
vise forcing the running. And, Bessie, I back you — 
so far; if you can’t have Lombard Street, it’s no 
use squeezing the orange dry. It’s just possible, too, 
that the young one’s name is as good now as ever 
it will be. I’m all for keeping things dark at pre- 
sent. No one saw you together to-day, Bessie?” 

“No one, except Tom Seyton. I’m not much 
afraid of him; he’s too simple to see any harm in 
innocent flirtation; and too good-natured to throw 
stones at butterflies. He don’t give me credit for 
biting or stinging, I’m certain; indeed, I think, he 
rather admires me, in a distant, honest way.” 

Daventry’s black brows contracted, till the double 
arches were nearly one. 

“That's all you know about it,” he said, rudely. 
“Why, you had better have done your love-making 
in the market-square, than in a corner where Tom 
Seyton could light on you. Good-natured and simple, 
eh? Listen, now. I was at Brentwood races two 
years ago, when there was a row about The Vixen 
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being pulled; it wasn’t half a bad. case of roping; 
the mare ran forward enough to satisfy most people; 
hut a few would have it that she never got her 
head loose. That kind-hearted fool of yours was the 
acting steward. Wrington, who owned and trained 
the mare, was had up. in the Stand. I couldn’t hear . 
what was said; but I was near enough to see. I saw, 
by Wrington’s face, that he was trying to laugh it 
off; and I saw Tom Seyton’s set, all of a sudden, 
like a flint-stone. He did not make a long speech; 
but, before it was over, Ben was looking like a 
whipped hound. No wonder: he might as well have 
shot the mare, for all the use she’s been since: they’ve 
stopped her with the weight in every handicap, and 
the Club keeps a sharp look-out on the whole stable. 
That was ‘Tom Seyton’s work: he said he'd do it 
that day; and he kept his word. As for admiring 
you — you vain monkey — he hasn't an eye for 
a woman alive, except his own wife. He don't 
trust you far, either, depend on it; and he’d shoot 
Brian Maskelyne dead, sooner than see him married 
to Jem Standen’s daughter.” 

‘“‘And the Lawyer’s poor cousin’? — the girl re- 
torted; sweeping a saucy courtesy. “It’s a pity to 
leave out any of my disqualifications. Well — it 
can’t be helped now; we'll hope there’s no harm done. 
I'm not going to quarrel. I felt rather inclined for 
it when I came in; but I find [’m too tired. I shall 
lie down, till I feel hungry: I suppose you dined 
hours ago. Don’t lose your train, Kit. You won't 
shake hands? Good night, then. I hope you'll come 
back in a better temper!” 
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- Daventry seemed determined not to notice her 
departure, though his countenance was rather thought- 
ful than sullen; but, as Bessie turned in the door- 
way, he looked up, and met the full mocking light 
of her great blue eyes: his wicked face wore a 
curious smile, as he rose quickly, and followed her 
into the little hall without. For several minutes, 
Mr. Standen’s head had sunk drowsily on his breast, 
and he had taken no part in the family council with 
voice or ear. 

“Hold on a minute, Bessie,” her cousin said. 
“Don’t let us part in the sulks. There’s been bother 
enough to-day, to cross a better temper than mine. 
What do you think of Linda’s breaking down badly, 
just after our money had gone on? She couldn't 
have lost at Gainsborough. I haven’t told him about 
it; it's no use. If you don’t dock his drink, he'll 
get quite childish soon. We must get money to 
winter on now, by fair means or foul. Do you 
think the young one would put his name to paper? 
It would ‘melt’ easily enough, though he is under age.” 

_ These few words of careless kindness brought a 
‘softer look on Bessie Standen’s face, than her boy- 
lover had ever seen. 

“Is it so bad as that?” she whispered. “Well 
— I must try, I suppose. But you won’t make me 
speak to him, till there is really need? Something 
might turn up any day. And, Kit — you might 
give me a little more encouragement, instead of 
always taunting and scolding me. I do my best to 
please you. All other decoy-ducks are fed — sorhe- 
times at least.” 
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Daventry stooped forward (tall as she was, she 
was the shorter by a head), and looked hard into her 
eyes, till his own shot forth evil gleams. 

“What's the use of self-denial,” he muttered, 
‘when one gets no credit for it?” 

_ And he kissed her thrice, passionately. 

The girl took the caress, not eagerly, but with 
a quiet contentment, as a hard-worked sempstress 
might take her week’s wages: she took it without a 
shade of shrinking or coyness; though on her lips, 
not an hour agone, was laid lightly and reverently, 
Brian Maskelyne’s pledge of affiance. 

The contrast was so great, that, if faith and 
honesty were silent, worldly wisdom might well have 
spoken loud in warning. On the one side there 
were — a pure chivalrous devotion, a high social 
estate, an ancient and stainless name, to win; on 
the other — 

Bah! It skills not talking of these things. It 
is the old story of the Eastern Queen. Sitting at 
the state banquet by the side of her fair young hus- 
band — with the choicest dainties of one hemisphere 
before her, and a thousand hearts panting to do her 
bidding — she only counts the minutes that shall 
bring her to the hovel of her swart, thick-lipped 
paramour, where her food will be garbage, her greet- 
ing, curses and blows. 

Of all created beings, there is none more thoroughly 
disinterested than a woman, bent on casting herself 
away. Only —such self-sacrifices, instead of winning 
approving smiles from Heaven, must needs make 
merriment in Hell. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Parcere Devictis. 


Tue general aspect of Marlshire is rather the 
reverse of mountainous; indeed, its mild attempts 
at the picturesque are limited to diversities —— not 
violently striking — of wood and water. But the 
natives have always been proud of their fertile cham- 
paign; and rather disposed to pity than to envy the 
dwellers in the hill-country. Even where the ground 
rises gradually, so that, by a stretch of courtesy, it 
might be called an eminence, the spot seems to have 
had little attraction for the builders of aforetime; it 
is in sheltered nooks and grassy hollows that most 
of the more ancient mansions are placed; if you see 
a house otherwise situated, it is next to a certainty, 
that its foundation-stone is not a century old. 

‘Warleigh was no exception to this rule. Lying 
somewhat remote from the high road — you might 
have ridden within half a mile of its chimneys, 
without noticing them, unless the smoke-wreaths 
curling over the dense tree-tops caught your eye. 
The house itself was a low broad pile of building; 
rather attractive, architecturally, from its irregularity 
and grotesque confusion of styles — a very olla podrida 
in brick and gtone. Only in the stables could you 
detect any unity of design; and these were evidently 
much more modern in date than any part of the 
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mansion. Neither were the approaches in any wise 
imposing: the seventy-acre bit of grass-land, imme- 
diately round the house, looked more like a paddock 
than a park; near the gate, at one corner of this, 
stood a modest lodge; but it was evidently placed 
there rather for the gamekeepers’ convenience (at the 
angle of a principal cover), than because a proud 
porter was considered necessary. Entering from the 
other. side, you had to traverse a long range of 
meadows, and to open an uncertain number of gates 
for yourself. 

But Tom Seyton’s friends were used to this; and 
— though they used to ask sometimes, “when that 
West Lodge was going to be built that he was 
always promising them” — they never expected that 
such an extravagance would be committed in hes 
time. 

The four leagues home from Poreeastat were 
done, as usual, under the hour that evening; but 
Minnie was champing her bit, and shaking her know- 
ing head, quite gaily, when she slackened speed at 
the entrance of a green bridle-road, about a mile 
from her stable-door; it was simply from force of 
habit that she did this; for, unless under sore stress 
of weather or circumstances, ‘Tom Seyton always 
breught his cattle in cool. He was in no especial 
hurry now; for he let the good bay mare have her 
own way, and rode slowly on, with slackened reins; 
evidently musing again. He unlatched the lodge- 
gate for himself, almost mechanically, and hardly 
raised his head to look around him, till he had passed 
under the archway of the stable-yard. But hig re- 
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verie was very quickly broken, by the first words of 
the. groom who came out to meet him. 

“Please, sir, Mr. Vincent’s come — not half an 
hour ago. You didn’t leave no orders; so there was 
nothing to meet him at the station.” 

Seyton was as little given to outward signs of 
emotion as any old troop-horse; but he started very 
perceptibly now. 

‘‘Mr. Vincent come?” he repeated, in ‘rather a 
bewildered way. ‘No, of course, I gave no orders. 
I hadn’t a notion of his coming so soon. I’m very 
glad though.” 

These last words were spoken more to himself 
than to the groom. Was he really glad? He walked 
quickly across the yard, as if he cared not to take 
time to answer a misgiving. 

There never breathed a more hospitable creature 
than Tom Seyton; the merest stranger was always 
welcome at Warleigh; he would have hated himself 
for ever if — even in thought — he had grudged 
entertainment to his Kate’s own brother. 

But adversity has its awkward, as well as its 
distressing, side; a great defeat, even though it in- 
volve no deep disgrace, is more difficult to grapple 
with than a great sorrow. 

They were heathens all; trained in the flinty- 
hearted school of Lycurgus: yet was it not wholly 
against nature, when, in Sparta, after a disastrous 
battle, women knelt before the altar clad in bright 
raiment, with garlands in their hair; while others 
sate at home in mourning garb, refusing to be com- 
forted. The first were thanking the gods for the 
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honour of their house kept safe, though their hearths 
were made childless for ever; the last — making 
moan over sons, who had come back, to tell of lost 
or tarnished shields. 

Besides this, the kindest natures are not always 
the readiest in condolence: so it was likely enough, 
that Seyton should feel rather aggrieved, at not 
having more time to prepare himself for encounter 
with the mighty fallen. In the other scale was to 
be set, the intense relief of finding himself no longer 
the first herald of evil tidings. On the whole, before 
he had crossed the stable-yard, Tom was nearly 
ready with his favourite common- place — “It’s all 
for the best.” 

Unless you passed through the offices, the nearest 
way to Seyton’s own ‘den’ was through a postern- 
door, opening into a nook of turf, separated from 
the rest of the gardens by a tall hedge of clipped 
holly. The said den was a large, low room, with 
three windows looking out on the grass-plot, from 
which the sills were about breast high. 

Those latticed casements were all a-glow just 
then; though no lamp or candle was lighted, the 
deep lurid glow from several burning oak-logs. was 
quite enough, to throw out in strong relief the figure 
of a woman sitting on a deep rocking-chair, close to 
the hearth, with her back to the windows, and her 
head bent forward on her breast. You do not know 
that figure yet; but Tom Seyton did, right well. 

‘*Poor pet!” he said, half aloud. ‘So they’ve 
sent her to ground, already.” 

Mrs. Seyton was accustomed — when beset by 
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any doubt, or difficulty, or danger whatsoever — to 
‘head’ at once for her husband’s den (if he chanced 
to be absent it was just the same); on such occasions 
it was almost impossible to prevent her ‘making her 
point;’ and very difficult to dislodge her, till the 
tyranny was over-past. 

She was either dozing now, or in deep thought; 
for she never noticed the rustle of Seyton’s sleeve 
against the lattice; but, though the passage was car- 
petted with thick matting over stone, she started up 
at the first sound of his foot within the outer door, 
and met him as he entered, with a smile on her face, 
still wet with recent tears. 

“Oh, Tom,” she said; “you know it all? And 
you know he’s come?” 

Before her husband answered a word, he wound 
his arm round the pretty speaker’s waist, and kissed 
her twice or thrice. 

Many moons have waxed and waned since Tom 
Seyton brought his bride home to Warleigh; but he 
is still prone to osculation as ever. Whether the 
subject under discussion be welcome or disagreeable 
— whether the sympathy expected from him be grave 
or gay — he invariably opens the proceedings of the 
Cabinet Council with this absurd ceremony; which 
he would no more think of omitting, than grace be- 
fore meat. 'The number of matrimonial salutes that 
Tom must have fired in his time, is absolutely be- 
wildering to think of; but the satisfaction of both 
parties concerned seems unabated; so it is best to 
leave them in their follies, especially as such are 
only committed en champ-clos. 
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There was no remarkable beauty in Kate Sey- 
ton’s face, yet was it one of those on which the eye 
loves to linger; their attraction is rather hard to de- 
fine; but it somewhat resembles that of a pleasant 
home-landscape, seen in the fresh light of early 
morning. It was a face to invite confidence — not 
familiarity, in the worst sense of the word. The 
muster-roll of her Marlshire friends, of high or low 
degree, might compare with that of any line regi- 
ment; but the county would have risen against you, 
to a man, had you hinted at a flirtation of Mrs. 
Seyton’s. No wonder: he would be a very remark- 
able roué, who could speak of Kate and coquetry in 
a single breath, after one steady look into her clear 
brown eyes. 

One hears of certain exceptional couples that 
‘were made for each other;’ surely, if there be such 
a thing as predestination in matrimony, it is exempli- 
fied in the case before us. In some respects, the 
characters of Kate and her husband seem moulded 
on identical lines. 

Both have the same sensible straightforward way 
of meeting a difficulty — the same knack of cutting 
a tangled knot with an honest down-right blow — 
the same happy faculty of looking ever on the brighter 
side of life’s changes and chances — the same simple 
tastes, and keen sense of innocent enjoyments. In- 
deed, though there is nothing masculine, or even 
amazonian, in Kate, she sympathises heartily with 
every one of her husband’s favourite pursuits; and 
is never so happy, as when by his side in the open 
air. She is a frequent guest throughout the winter 
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at all the country-houses, great and small, within 
twenty miles of Warleigh; and never — unless Lu- 
cina, by chance, forbid — misses a county ball. But 
the visiting-lists of Belgravia know not her name: 

she has never spent a whole fortnight in town since 
she was presented, on marriage. When other women 
are setting their homes in order, for the duty-dinners 
and obligatory ‘at homes’ of the coming season, Kate 
is preparing to start for that famous Norse river, 
through whose eddies many a mighty Salar has 
rushed to his death, to the music of Tom Seyton’s 
whirring reel; and over whose waters her own fly 
has fluttered —- not always harmlessly. In the. early 
days of her matron-hood, there was a slight difference 
of conjugal opinion on the point of her riding to 
hounds: she wished to do so without restrictions; to 
which Tom said, Nay, inflexibly. But Kate was 
soon persuaded that a man, going straight over the 
Marlshire country, has quite enough on his hands, 
without constant solicitude for a dearer safety than 
his own; so — with just a little sigh — she gave up 
her maiden-dreams of venatic glory, and resigned 
herself to judicious short-cuts, and rapid road-riding; 
‘throwing a modest lep’ occasionally, when absolutely 
unavoidable. Even so, she sees more of a run than 
nine-tenths of the nickers and skirters; indeed, some 
elderly and timid sportsmen in these parts are very 
prone to follow that fair and cunning pilot. 

I am not attempting to sketch a perfect character; 
so it costs me no pain to confess that, as a mother 
of a steadily increasing family, Mrs. Seyton was not 
wholly blameless; if its well-being had solely de- 
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pended on her constant supervision, things would 
have gone hard with the nursery at Warleigh. Yet 
there was little or no selfishness in this seeming 
neglect; the fact was simply this: loving her children 
mueh, Kate loved her husband more; for years, he 
had been so perpetually foremost in her thoughts, 
that Tom’s comfort and satisfaction had become to 
her almost the whole fulfilling of the domestic law. 
To be sure, her progeny throve so wonderfully, that 
there was little cause for maternal anxiety. The 
Dark Angel, whose wings had overshadowed other 
homesteads near, had thus far spared the ‘young 
barbarians’ of Warleigh. They grew up, noisily 
and merrily; regarding their mother, rather as a 
favourite playmate, than as a parent to be reverenced 
or obeyed: a most undecorous state of things, cer- 
tainly; but convenient enough, while it lasted. 

When you have marked, that, with all her ten 
years of matron-hood, Kate Seyton’s figure is still 
temptingly taper and trim — her silky hair just as 
abundant, her step as elastic as it was at sweet six- 
teen — though tannage of wind and sun have dar- 
kened the early peach-bloom of her cheek into a 
clear ruddy-brown — you will have seen. enough of 
the portrait of the Pet of Marlshire. 

After the pause and preliminaries above-mentioned, 
came Seyton’s answer. . 

“Yes, child: I’ve heard that Vincent’s come; and 
I saw the ‘Times’ in Torrcaster. But I shan’t know 
all, till I know how you and the Madre take it. I’ve 
been thinking of that, all the way home,” 

“T can hardly tell you, yet,” Kate said. “It 
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game upon us so very suddenly. We were sitting 
in the library, and never heard Vincent ring. He 
came in, all at once, and threw that dreadful Class- 
paper into mamma’s lap, without speaking one word. 
She was braver than could be expected — far braver 
than I could be; for I had to creep away here, almost 
directly, to have my ‘cry’ out.” 

Her’ husband’s broad brow contracted; and his 
lip curled, somewhat scornfully. 

‘Better than could be expected —- you may 
well say that, my Kate. I never could see the pull 
of these stage-tricks in society; especially when 
women’s nerves are played upon. Why couldn't 
Vincent tell his story like a man — instead of like 
an actor?” 

“Oh, Tom!” she broke in. “You mustn’t speak 
so —even to me. You can’t think how beautifully 
he bears it.” 

Seyton sat down in a convenient arm-chair; still 
clasping his wife’s waist in his arm, and drawing 
her pretty head closer to his shoulder. His face 
was very plain-spoken as a rule; it wore a quaint 
expression now; wavering between provocation and 
amusement. 

“Bears it beautifully, does he? Why, darling, 
to hear you, one would think Vincent was the vic- 
tim of some great treachery, or undeserved misfor- 
tune, at the very least.” 

Kate moved aside, rather pettishly; though she 
did not try quite to escape from the strong clasp 
that held her. 

‘‘And the examination was very unfair,” she 
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said. ‘‘I heard enough to be sure of that, before I 
came away. And it’s too unkind of you —to begin 
to be sarcastic, just now.” 

The idea of putting sarcasm and Tom Seyton 
into the same sentence! The self-evident absurdity 
almost upset the gravity of the accused; albeit, he 
was not naturally quick at taking a joke: he well- 
nigh laughed out loud. 

““My darling; if I'm sarcastic, I'm like the man 
who talked prose without knowing it. I don’t want 
to be unfeeling, either; only I can’t help remember- 
ing that, when Vincent missed the Newdigate, you 
all clung to some story about the judges not looking 
through half the poems. What notions you must 
have of the corruption of Dons. They were a very 
fair and straightforward lot, in my time. And why 
should they have any special spite against any one 
man? Depend on it, they know nothing about 
‘nobbling favourites,’ there. Whatever the game is 
— Id rather hear the loser complain of luck than 
of foul play. It’s the worst form out, if you can’t 
prove your case.” 

“TI won't argue with you,” Kate retorted; and, 
this time, she drew herself quite free. “‘ Wait till 
you’ve heard Vincent’s story, and then be as obsti- 
nate and incredulous as you please. Only — don’t 
try to persuade mamma or me.” 

Tom Seyton dropped his head slightly; shaking 
his ears the while, as you may see a high-couraged 
pointer do, when sharply chidden. 

“You little vixen!” he said, as he rose. “I 
wouldn’t contradict you again —- alone; much less 
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with the Madre at your back. Stay here, whilst 
I go and see Vincent: it’s best to get that over 
at once. I won't tease him, now or ever; I promise 
you.” 

Quoth Tom to himself as he crossed the hall — 

“If poor Vincent failed in his logic-paper, the 
examiners must be much harder to deal with than 
the woman-kind at Warleigh.” 


The library was a long, narrow apartment; with 
four tall mullioned windows looking out on the prin- 
cipal flower-garden, and a deep oriel at the end. A 
bright, cheerful room by day — the profusion of 
dark oak book-cases, filled with dusky and dusty 
volumes, made it gloomy after nightfall; so that the 
family-party , sitting there of an evening, was fain 
to break up into groups; each creating for itself a 
little isle of light in the sea of shadow. 


Only two reading-lamps were burning when 
Seyton entered; near one of these, at the further 
extremity of the room, close to the curtains of the 
oriel, the Victim and his mother sate together. 

Mrs. Flemyng had been a remarkably pretty 
woman in her time; and her appearance might still 
have been very attractive, had it not been for a 
certain peculiarity of manner and address — so 
aggravating, even to disinterested strangers, that 
these were wont to marvel how the patience of her 
familiars held’ out. 

Many years ago, in the pride and prime of her 
beauty, some misguided admirer detected a striking 
resemblance between Mrs. Flemyng and a famous 
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picture of St. Cecilia. The good lady — whose 
weakest point, then, was personal vanity — was 
intensely : flattered, and resolved to profit by the 
discovery. Unfortunately her acquaintance with 
the biographies of the Calendar was rather limited 
and vague: she could not disassociate saintliness 
from suffering: so, ever since that unlucky day, she 
had considered it incumbent upon her to poser en 
martyre. Had she only done so outwardly, it 
would not have mattered so much; for — possessing, 
as she did, large plaintive eyes, shaded by long 
silky lashes — the effect was rather becoming; 
and, at the worst, could but have been wearisome 
from .too frequent repetition. But, to such as 
realised that the attitude of meek resignation was 
moral, no less than physical, it was unexpressibly 
provoking. 


For Mrs. Flemyng’s path through life had been 
singularly smooth and straight: she had never 
known personal distress or difficulty: her one 
serious grief had been the loss of a husband whom 
she loved after a discreet, dispassionate fashion; 
and, ever since that event, her kinsfolk and relations 
had been as unanimous in comforting and consoling 
her widowhood, as if she had meditated social 
Sutteeism. 


Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it was no 
wonder that she had many warm friends,or that her 
own family were so fond of her: she couldn’t help 
looking injured; but she never said ahard word to or 
of any living creature; and was perfectly devoted to 

Bi 
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her children — carrying devotion, in her son’s case, 
to idolatry. 

As the fortunes of the said son form a main 
part of this veracious tale, it may be well to give 
him the advantage of a fair start, in a fresh 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Iconoclasm, 


VINCENT FLEMynNG was strikingly like his mother: 
in his face all the best points of hers were repro- 
duced — great delicacy and regularity of outline; 
dark expressive eyes; and a complexion very clear, 
though pale. It would have been nearly perfect, 
had it not been spoiled by an evident infirmity of 
purpose about the mouth, and a disagreeable expres- 
sion alternately peevish and supercilious. It was 
eminently the face of a spoiled child: considering 
the circumstances, this was no wonder. — 

The family-worship of which Vincent Flemyng 
was the object, was centred on him at a very early 
age. Before he was eight years old, his mother and 
sister used to quote his witticisms to their familiars, 
as if the mantle of Selwyn or Jekyll already rested 
on his shoulders; albeit he had never uttered any- 
thing above the commonest level of boyish banter; 
which, as is well known, depends entirely on the 
retort, more or less uncourteous. Vincent lost his 
father very early: whatever other sins of omission 
that easy-going divine may have had on his con- 
science, it would not be fair to hold him in any- 
wise responsible for the faulty education of the 
son. It may be supposed, that Mrs. Flemyng 
would be extremely loth to send her darling adrift 
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on the troubled waters of public-school life: but she 
was peculiarly unlucky, as it turned out, in her 
choice of a tutor. An honest, plain-spoken man, 
with some strength of will and principle might have 
done wonders for the boy; who was anything but 
bad-hearted aw fond. 

But the Reverend James Redland was simply a 
selfish Epicurean; with just enough of worldly 
wisdom to be tenacious of a comfortable berth, when 
once fairly established therein. He was indolent, 
too, to a miracle: you might see him, often, basking 
in the sun in summer, or before a fierce fire in the 
winter, with an empty pipe between his lips; 
because he was too idle to rise and fill it. It was 
far less trouble to float upon the tide of feminine 
enthusiasm, than to try to stem or turn it into a 
juster channel: not actually prompting the rhapsodies 
of the devotees — he sealed them with a mute con- 
sent, and a smile, that was always ready, if some- 
times cynical. Yet, with all his faults, Mr. Redland 
was @ brilliant scholar: he had taken high honours 
at the University in spite of that incorrigible indo- 
lence engrained into his nature; and still kept up 
his reading in a desultory amateur sort of way; 
finding familiar classical ground much easier travel- 
ling, than any of those modern works of fiction that 
involved a mental grapple with their plot. 

Thus it befel that, when Vincent Flemyng, at 
the mature age of thirteen, went up for his prelimi- 
nary examination at the great public school of ; 
he was found very much forwarder than the average 
of his comrades, and was highly placed accordingly; 
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so highly, indeed, that he sat down at once ‘above 
the salt,’ as far as fagging was concerned. 

Strange to say — even in that new phase of life, 
the spoiling process went on, steadily. 

Jack Gratrex, undisputed Cock of the school 
(and — if his admirers were to be believed — of 
half the country beside), was in the same house, and 
at once spread over Vincent the shadow of his seven- 
fold shield. Jack said —- “he knew the Flemyngs 
at home;” which was true: it was also true that, at 
the bottom of his big boyish heart, he nourished a 
hopeless Cymoniacal passion for the pretty Kate. 
Anyone seriously molesting her brother would have 
fared, under those brawny hands, not much better 
than did the groom, who smote Lufra, the gaze- 
hound of the Douglas. It was rather hard on Jack, 
that his simple chivalry was never called into play; 
for his protégé soon began to win an independent 
popularity. 

Even at that time —-— was a very famous 
school: the personal influence and characteristics of 
the wise strong-willed man, who was then the foun- 
tain-head of authority seemed to filtrate through the 
whole system, with the happiest results: in those 
days, there came forth from the gates under the 
square grey towers, many brilliant scholars; but 
more sound Christians, and right-minded gentlemen. 
But the purely aristocratic element was very scantily 
represented there; and —- as it is invariably the case 
in communities so constituted — stood at a propor- 
tionate social premium. 

I cannot see that ‘flunkeyism’ is necessarily in- 
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volved in such a state of things; though this apparent 
contradiction has been a stock-joke against all demo- 
cracies, since the world was young. If our American 
cousins are apt to be extravagant in their lionization 
of a lord, it might be remembered that such an ap- 
parition, in flesh and blood, has, till lately, been 
scarcely more common, out there, than that of a 
Choctaw chief or Nepaulese ambassador within the 
Four Seas. It strikes me, we have bowed down, in 
our time, before a Bahadoor or so, whose moral 
characters would bear no close inspection. Advantage 
of birth is like any other rarity, after all: it may 
well have an attraction in divers places, wholly 
independent of any intrinsic excellence in the pos- 
sessor. 

However this may be, it is certain that the ‘blue 
blood,’ faintly leavening the honest lump of the 
Third Estate was highly, if unconsciously, valued 
at : neither was title, or an honourable prefix, 
indispensable. 

When the merits of different public-schools were 
first discussed, Mrs. Flemyng was strongly for Eton; 
and the scale was only turned in favour of by 
the advantage of comparatively near neighbourhood, 
and by the fact of a near kinsman being an in- 
fluential Governor on the Foundation. Her son had 
reason, in some respects, to congratulate himself on 
the choice. The Flemyngs came of a good old stock; 
though the family had never, at any epoch, been 
very wealthy or powerful. Vincent’s appearance — 
at least, at this time of his life -——- was mueh in his 
favour: he was not only a handsome specimen of the 
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‘pretty page’ class; but showed blood in all his 
points, from head to heel. The future cottonocrats 
and coal-owners began, almost at once, to cherish — 
if not to court — a creature evidently cast in a more 
delicate mould than their own. Before the first 
quarter was over, Vincent Flemyng could count a 
score or so of adherents, all older and stronger than 
himself; only too ready to fetch and carry for him 
(morally speaking); and to humour, to the uttermost, 
his boyish petulance and caprice. Just so, in the 
early decadence of French monarchy, one might have 
seen the hobercaur of his native province, ministering 
to the insolence of some beardless court-minion — 
exiled, for awhile, from the royal Paradise of Sin. 


So things went on, till in the last year of his 
school-life Vincent Flemyng did really register a sub- 
stantial triumph, by winning the English Verse prize. 
If there was acclamation among his partisans at : 
judge how it fared with the woman-kind at home. 
They could scarcely have made more rejoicing, if 
their boy had carried off the Golden Violet, from a 
congress of all the poets of the age. Kate read out 
the poem, over and again, to her insatiable mother; 
and they both agreed, that they had never heard 
anything so musically sonorous as those turgid de- 
casyllables; though, even an article in the ‘Weekly 
Growler’ would have sounded rhythmically har- 
monious — declaimed in those fresh, round, youthful 
tones. 





_- 


One way or another, Vincent Flemyng went up 


to Oxford, with more than ordinary prestige; and 
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there, too, the chances of time and season helped to 
make the way comparatively smooth before him. » 

There are, of course, cycles and reactions in 
University life, no less than in the big work-day 
world; if they recur more rapidly, in the former 
case, this only seems natural —- comparing the span 
of academic existence with that of man’s generations. 
For three years immediately preceding Flemyng’s 
matriculation, there had prevailed at Ch. Ch. a hard- 
riding, hard-drinking set; much given to athletics of 
all sorts, and not a little to rough practical joking. 
These men carried their faults and failings, openly, 
at least; and, though they vexed the soul of the 
Dons with many misdeeds, perhaps even to the worst 
of the lot, the formula of a famous horse-dealer might 
have been applied — “Light-hearted beggars; with- 
out an ounce of vice about them.” This set had 
gradually died out; a few of its members having 
finished their appointed course; more —- having come 
to violent academical ends. ‘The Tufts and Velvet- 
caps, who fell naturally into the vacant high places, 
formed, in every respect, the strongest contrast to 
their predecessors. 

Muscularity — Christian or otherwise — went 
utterly out of fashion; Della Cruscan indolence and 
elegant cynicism, were affected rather by these 
beardless Coldstreams; who, before they had well 
glanced into the world’s crater, were ready to aver 
that “There was nothing in it.” If in any wise 
they departed from their rule of Quietism, it was 
only in the elaborate ornamentation of their rooms; 
and, even here, show was made quite subordinate to 
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costliness. The time-honoured hunting scenes, and 
‘Pets’ of all sorts were a perfect drug in the market; 
but the demand for (so-called) rare and curious en- 
gravings was sufficient to start a new and enter- 
prising print-seller. On the morning of a very special 
fixture of the Heythrop or Old Berkshire, you might 
perchance see three or four ‘pinks’ lounging slowly 
forth, past the scandalized porter; evidently careless 
as to the chances of being late for the meet: but, 
usually, a dilatory constitutional, late in the after 
noon, was about the hardest work of the clever hacks 
that most of these men owned. The Drag and The 
Bullingdon both languished in their respective sea- 
sons; and were scareely, by force of tradition, kept 
from utter extinguishment. No rattling choruses, or 
discordant horns, or salvos of pyrotechnic artillery, 
disturbed the midnight propriety of the inner quad- 
rangle; if lights burned later than ever in those 
silent rooms, where oak was sported so early, that 
was, surely, only the affair of their tenants. 

Indeed —— though it was part of their creed to 
ignore politely all laws, human or divine — it was 
rare, that any one of the set contravened openly the 
college regulations. Nevertheless, as time went on, 
evil whispers got abroad. It was noticed that the 
old set, after their noisiest orgies, never wore such 
haggard morning-faces as certain of the Quietists, 
after the decorous revels, wherein nothing stronger 
than iced sherbet, or the mildest Badminton, was . 
consumed; also, there were rumours — still more 
vague — of a case or two in the neighbourhood of 
the city, much blacker than the average of academic 
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profligacies. It was long before such reports reached 
the ears of the authorities, in any tangible shape; 
but someof the more clear-sighted tutors — wise and 
moderate men, yet carrying their ideas of duty beyond 
the doors of a lecture-room — felt an uneasy con- 
sciousness of an unhealthy state of things, and were 
inclined to wish the Roysterers back again, in the 
room of the Deadly Smooths. 

Yet — whatever the leaders might have been — 
it would have been unfair to impute to the gene- 
rality of the set a deliberate vice, or indeed any- 
thing worse than boyish affectation. In truth — 
as is the wont with budding philosophers of any 
school — they took a one-sided view of their 
favourite models. They forgot the strong daring man- 
hood, which has lain at the bottom of the fantastic 
follies of hero-coxcombs in every age. Taking, for 
instance, the prototype of all the class; they thought 
of Alcibiades — curled, odorous, and purple-clad — 
walking daintily through the Agora, or leaning on 
Timandra’s breast; never remembering, how often he 
had borne the brunt of battle, from the day when 
Socrates bore him out of the rout, to that winter's 
night, when he leapt out to meet his murderers, his 
long hair all a-flame; when they — being two 
hundred to one — dared not wait the onset, but, 
standing afar off, wrought the bidding of Pharna- 
bazus with Bactrian bows. 

Into this set — partly from bent of character, 
partly from family connections —- Vincent Flemyng 
fell quite easily and naturally: very soon, indeed, 
he began to be reckoned amongst its chiefs; though 
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-— comparing his resources and expectations with 
those of most of his familiars — it was the old 
story repeated, of earthenware floating alongside of 
iron. There was a pleasant fiction current among 
the Quietists, to the effect, that each and every one 
of their number was capable of almost anything, if 
he only chose to try. Ere long, it began to be 
whispered abroad that Flemyng did choose; and that 
he meant going in seriously for honours. In those 
days, Moderations were unknown; Smalls — the 
only trial stakes before the great race for three- 
year-olds — told no tales. Thus, so many horses 
started dark, that it was no wonder, if some rank 
impostors were made hot favourites, and enjoyed a 
vast amount of prospective fame, up to the very 
hour when they were proved worthless. 

It is very difficult to choke off university par- 
tisanship; and, nowhere else, can so much credit be 
established on hearsay. When Vincent Flemyng 
went in for the Newdegate, and failed, his backers 
were disgusted, but not discouraged; they laid the 
fault, anywhere but at the right door; and the un- 
conscious examiners were accused of every species 
of judicial delinquency, from bad taste, down to 
prejudice and supineness. 

Nevertheless, in any assemblage of true believers 
there will be found a sprinkling of covert or avowed 
heretics. If Flemyng’s own tutor was beguiled into 
over-confidence, by the showy scholarship and im- 
perturbable self-reliance of his pupil, others were 
more sceptical. 

The Earl of Tantallon was at the same college; 
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training coolly and sedulously for the political career, 
in which he has long ago won great fame; he was 
too cold and proud — perhaps, too busy — to 
identify himself with any especial set; but he saw a 
good deal of Vincent Flemyng, and heard more. 
Whenever the latter’s name was mentioned admir- 
ingly, the Earl’s fine eyebrows would arch them- 
selves; and his thin upper-lip would curl slightly; 
incredulity, could not be more politely, or more 
deeidedly implied, as many a baffled diplomatist has 
since had occasion to acknowledge. 

Taking almost the other extremity of the social 
scale; there was Jock Hazeldean, — son of a Cum- 
brian sheep-farmer; with the spirit of Porson, in the 
~ carcase of Kinmont Willie — who read and rowed, 
and drank (by fits and starts) harder than any man 
of his year: he would pitch Aristotle into a corner, 
and put on the gloves for ten minutes, whenever 
he could find a customer; and return, to floor the 
Stagyrite, with equal science and satisfaction. The 
big Borderer could in nowise abide the Quietists; 
and utterly declined to believe in their champion: it 
was hardly safe to sound his praises in that savage 
presence. Jock would begin to glower; and shake 
his shaggy black head like a bull preparing to 
charge; and grow] out, in his roughest burr: —- ‘He 
be d—d. Saft, arl through!’’ — or words eaey 
rude and disparaging. 

Now both these men had some right to speak, 
for both took the highest classical honours, the year 
before Flemyng went in. The peer’s was a good, 
steady, laborious First; Hazeldean’s — one of the 
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most brilliant on record. His vtva-voce translation 
of certain tough bits in Aristophanes is still talked 
of in the Schools; he had mastered the passages so 
‘completely that he was able actually to appreciate 
their humour; and, when the laughing examiner put 
him on repeatedly, it was as much to gratify Jock, 
as the Dons who crowded the gallery. 

Well — it was all over now; no rgom left for 
hopes, or fears, or prophecies, or for excuses: truth 
to speak, the backers of the favourite had not even 
the old poor consolation — “he was beaten, not dis- 
graced;” for they had not even a fair run for their 
money. | 

Some men, under similar circumstances, would 
have brazened out their discomfiture; others — more 


rare stoics, these —- would have accepted it with 
utter outward indifference. But Vincent Flemyng 
was not audacious, nor — in spite of natural and 


assumed poco-curantetsm — cool enough, to take either 
of these courses. He left Oxford by an early train 
on the morning after the Class-list was published, 
and all the previous evening had secluded himself 
in his own rooms; declining to see the face of either 
friend or foe. He had had time enough though, 
to learn — or re-learn — his lesson, during his 
journey into Marlshire. 

So, when Seyton first saw his face, the old 
languid superciliousness was there; though it might 
be a shade paler than usual. 

‘“‘How are you, Vincent? I’m glad you’ve come 
straight here; though I’m right sorry for the cause. 
Perhaps you don’t care to talk about it, just now?” 
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Tom spoke cheerily and heartily, as was his 
wont; yet, somehow, as the two shook hands, even 
a stranger might have guessed there: was little cor- 
diality between them. | 

“Thanks,” Vincent answered. ‘You're always 
very -kind. But there’s little enough to tell; and 
that little I was trying to explain to my mother. 
I was very unlucky in my papers.” 

“So Kate said: but she didn’t seem quite to 
know how that came about.” 

The other man’s face lowered and darkened: he 
did not fancy being cross-questioned, even when it 
was easier to answer than now. | 

“It’s simple enough,” he said, after a second’s 
hesitation. “The examiner, who set the logic and 
science papers, is at daggers-drawn with my tutor; 
they’re always quarrelling: he took good care to 
puzzle Leighton’s pupils.” 

‘“‘And were all his pupils equally unlucky?” 

Seyton could not for his life refrain from that 
awkward home-question; but he was sorry he had 
spoken, before the words were well uttered; for he 
saw that the maternal martyr was already calling 
Heaven to witness against his unsympathetic hard- 
ness of heart. Indeed, under ordinary circumstances, 
that good dame —- though she loved him as her 
own child — had a way of looking at Tom, as if 
he were one of her many trials. 

Vincent Flemyng had a certain facility of excuse 
and evasion; but the gentle instincts that were born 
with him were strong and vivid still: he had never 
in his life told a direct lie. So he answered, now, 
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straightforwardly enough; though the slow, sullen 
syllables came, one by one, through his set teeth, 


“Leighton had one First, and three Seconds.” 


Then came rather an embarrassing pause, during 
which Mrs. Flemyng’s hand stole into her son’s, and 
drew him gently down to his old place by her side; 
while Tom felt more guilty than ever. 

“Some horses can win under any weight,” he 
muttered at last, half apologetically. “Well, I dare 
say there 7s a good deal of luck in these things. I 
didn’t mean to worry you, Vincent; but Ill leave 
you to the Madre again now. I’ve several things to 
do before dinner, and the dressing-bell will ring in 
ten minutes. They'll make you comfortable, of 
course, in your old room.” 

So Seyton took himself off to his own den, with 
the pleasant conviction of having utterly mismanaged 
the first interview. 

‘“‘IT muffed the whole thing, Kate,” he said. The 
kind little woman forbore to ask him another ques- 
tion. 

Dinner went off much better than could be ex- 
pected; but the ladies had scarcely left the room, 
when that unlucky Tom — whose evil star was 
ominously high that evening — contrived to bring 
on a fresh imbrogho. 

‘“What are your plans, Vincent?” he asked, in- 
nocently; wishing to give the conversation a turn, 
quite away from the recent troubles. . 

‘“‘T shall go to Rome almost immediately,” was 
the answer; ‘‘and stay there some months, at least. 

Sans Merci. I. 6 
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I’ve been thinking — yes — before this week —~ of 
taking up painting as a profession. It would suit 
me as well or better than any other, I dare say.” 


The vague recklessness of the reply — to say 
nothing of a subtle contemptuousness of tone — 
grated unpleasantly on Seyton’s ear. Besides this, 
he was not free from certain old-fashioned prejudices. 
Admiring both art and literature in his simple way, 
he could not divest himself of the idea, that the 
professors of either must be more or less affiliated 
to the Brotherhood of Bohemia. He drew his lips 
together; evidently suppressing with difficulty the 
long low whistle that always, with him, betokened 
vexation and surprise. 


“You know your own mind best, of course,” he 
said, after a pause, “and your chances of success, 
too; but surely it’s a pity you didn’t think of all 
this two or three years sooner. It might have saved 
much time, and — money. Look here, Vincent; I 
haven’t said a word to the Madre (though perhaps 
it’s more her affair than mine), nor to Kate either; 
but Deacon told me, when I saw him in town, that 
you had been selling out heavily within the last six 
months. He didn’t say how much, and I didn’t ask 
him; but it was enough to make him look very 
grave. Ido hope, it was to settle ail the Oxford 
ticks. I know they mount up, like the very devil, 
at the end of the third year; and, no doubt, it’s 
wisest to clear.everything off at a sweep.” 


Vincent Flemyng felt very angry ——- too angry 
to preserve his habitual supercilious sang-froud — too 
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angry to avail liimself of the avenue of escape left 
in his brother-in-law’s last words. As he spoke, he 
crushed a walnut to shivers in the crackers, with a 
vicious emphasis that could not be mistaken. — 


*Deacon’s an old fool, and an old woman into 
the bargain; or he wouldn’t talk of his client's affairs 
to people whom they can’t in the least concern. I 
shall get some one else to manage my business in 
future. I don’t choose to be questioned on matters 
for which I am accountable to no one alive. It will 
be time enough to trouble my mother, when I ask 
her for money.” 


Tom Seyton had an invariably good temper. He 
was also specially indulgent to the irritations of sor- 
row or adversity; and had the highest idea of 
courtesy at his own table; but — with all this given 
in — it was hardly safe to abuse an absent friend 
in his presence. 

‘“‘You’re not yourself just now,” he said, sternly. 
“Yet that’s no excuse for words like these. Deacon 
#8 an old man — old enough to have known your 
father and mine, and to have been trusted implicitly 
by both. But there’s not an honester heart, nor a 
clearer head, within a mile round Lincoln’s Inn. I 
don’t think the threat of withdrawing your business 
would frighten him. He'll throw it up of his own 
accord, if you give him much more of such work to 
do. Perhaps he is rather behind the world, though; 
for it never struck him, when talking to your sister's 
husband that he was talking to an outside stranger.” 

Tom checked himself here, with a valiant effort 
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(for he was in a very unusual heat of temper); .and 
went on in a much milder tone. 


““Well —- don’t let us quarrel, Vincent. If it’s 
only for the women’s sake, we’re bound to keep the 
peace. Of course you're out of leading-strings long 
ago. I only spoke as I would have done to any 
other old friend of mine; and because I'd do a good 
deal to save you from getting into trouble; and more 
still — I tell you frankly — to save sorrow to your 
mother or sister. But I’m fated to put my foot into 
it. If you won’t have any more claret, shall we go 
into the library? Kate has hardly had a glimpse of 
you yet.” 


Now — though Flemyng had carried the thing 
off with rather a high hand, and had not had much 
the worst of it in that brief passage of arms — it 
did occur to him, when the first petulance of anger 
had passed away, that it might have been wiser to 
take Seyton’s hints in the spirit in which they were 
evidently offered. He had no present or pressing 
embarrassments to fear; nevertheless — bluster and 
brazen it as he would — he could not shake off the 
stubborn fact, that a huge cantle of his patrimony 
had gone, to pay off play-debts, incurred in a few 
of those “quiet” evenings above alluded to; leaving 
the majority of the trade-accounts still unsettled. 


On entering the library, Seyton made straight 
for his own peculiar arm-chair; and took, as it were, 
a “header” into the pages of a famous sporting serial, 
that had arrived in the course of the day; he did 
not come fairly to the surface during the remainder 
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of the evening. It was an unusually interesting 
number; narrating how the hero, on that notorious 
savage The Cannibal, utterly vanquished and cut 
down the cracks of Roundaboutshire; and — after 
selling his mount for a fabulous sum to one of the 
flyers ‘of the hunt — won back the animal, with a 
hatful of money besides, at chicken-hazard. Never- 
theless, these stirring adventures did not so entirely 
engross the reader, as to make him insensible to two 
separate aggravations. 

The first was, a consciousness that those three 
talking low at the farther end of the library, had 
not — for the moment — one single feeling in com- 
mon with him, Tom Seyton. To be sure, Kate did, 
ever and anon, cast certain conversational scraps in 
his direction; but this was, evidently, more to pre- 
vent her husband from feeling himself entirely an 
alien and outsider (perhaps, too, a little to ease her 
own conscience), than because she wanted or ex- 
pected him to join them. The second thorn in Sey- 
ton’s side was this. He had his own opinion, as you 
know, as to how far Fortune was to blame in the 
recent disaster. So, it was sufficiently provoking to 
be aware, that the victim was being loaded with 
about the same amount of pity and comfort and 
cherishment, as might fairly be awarded to some 
valiant invalid, who has brought back wealth of 
bloody honours from a fair foughten field. 

On the whole, it was one of the least remune- 
rative evenings that Tom ever spent at his own fire- 
side; nor was it great wonder if, rather before his 
usual hour, he betook himself to his own den; where 
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Kate — more than half contrite now — found him, 
shrouded in smoke-wreaths dense enough to make 
their brief peace-making almost an invisible per- 
formance. 


MORNING BRINGS COUNSEL. 87 . 


CHAPTER VII. 
Morning brings Counsel. 


Then sleep on, my baby, 
And rest while you may ; 

For strife comes with waking, 
And sorrow with day. 


So, if I remember aright, ran the lullaby that I 
once heard crooned over a cradle. It seems to me 
to contain more of false sentiment than is allowable, 
even in nursery rhymes. If the night has closed 
upon some bitter sorrow, a gross folly, or black dis- 
aster, the first waking moments are, in themselves, 
half an atonement; but these moments must have 
been exceptional even in /zs life on whose sepulchre 
was graven the one ghastly word — Miserrimus. 
Few there are, of sound mind and body, who will 
not own, that there is no such moral tonic as a 
morning breaking freshly and brightly. Every 
one knows the ending of Longfellow’s ballad, that 
begins — 

I have read in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legend old and vague, 

How a legion of spectres, wan and pale, 
Beleaguer the walls of Prague. 

The gentle poet-philosopher never drew an apter 
or truer parallel. 

Tom Seyton would have felt almost as much 
ashamed of waking, sad or sorry, as of waking with 
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a racking headache; either must have been induced 
by an excess over-night of one kind or another, and 
Tom was more temperate than most of his convivial 
turn. He had nearly forgotten the small crosses 
and vexations of the previous evening, when he 
came down to his early breakfast; indeed, Kate, 
albeit well used to minister to his appetite, could 
not forbear bantering her husband on his remark- 
able prowess that morning. Not very often, between 
August and April, was Seyton present at the first 
family meal; which was at Warleigh rather an irre- 
gular and uncertain affair, determined much by the 
individual tastes of the guests. Mrs. Flemyng 
always breakfasted late, and disliked breakfasting 
alone: so Kate humoured her mother, of course; 
though she would much have preferred sharing 
Tom’s grill, instead of simply pouring out his tea. 

Seyton had not much time to spare, on this 
particular morning; for Wrotham Lings, where he 
was bound to shoot, lay twelve long miles away; 
and the owner of that famous cover considered its 
annual beating in the light of a solemn festival or 
sacrifice, to which only a few favoured initiates 
were bidden: if one of these had been a minute late, 
of a surety he would that hour have lost his grade, 
and been reduced to the ranks of the outer profane 
for ever. Nevertheless, Tom did manage to appear 
in the breakfast-room, just as Vincent Flemyng 
lounged listlessly through the opposite door — with 
the air of a man who has no interest whatever in. 
what is set before him; and considers appetite rather 
a plebeian weakness. 
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“You won’t mind my leaving you?” Seyton 
asked, as. soon as the greetings were over (rather 
prolonged on the part of the sister and mother). 
“Kate can do the honours of the stable just as well 
as I; you can ride anything that’s fit, of course. 
You don’t hunt; s0 it’s of less consequence, that the 
hounds are the other side of the country to-day. But 
it’s a pity you don’t care for shooting; it would be 
such a rare day for the warren, and we've hardly 
put a ferret in yet. Won't you take Haynes there 
for an hour or two?” 

- Vincent Flemyng turned on his brother in-law 
his wonted look of supercilious languor; -yet a keen 
observer might have detected in his glance a covert 
scrutiny. 

‘Thanks, very much,” he said; “but the war- 
ren won't tempt me. I should be glad, though, if 
you could lend me a quiet hack — warranted not 
to pull. I rather think of going over to Charteris 
Roy. al. 39 

They were Cacienineant words enough, and very 
negligently spoken; but eyes less watchful than 
Kate’s might have seen a doubt and trouble cloud 
her husband’s face; his assent came, after a pause, 
with undissembled reluctance. 

‘You can ride the Kitten, of course; and Ill 
answer for her giving you no trouble. But it’s a 
longish pull from here, and you can’t get back 
till after dark. Or, stay — if you must go, won't 
you take Kate with you? She owes them a call, I 
know.” . 

Vincent Flemyng’s smooth white brow could 
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lower sullenly enough, if anything thwarted his 
humour; such was evidently the case just now. But 
Kate struck in with the ready partisanship of 
womanhood, before her brother could answer. 


“That's so like you, Tom. I never knew you 
remember any except shooting engagements. You 
forget that the Martyns come here to luneheon to- 
day; though you asked them. [I shall have to do a 
long hour’s penance, for your flirtations with that 
tremendous florist, while she criticizes my poor con- 
servatory. As for the ride — it’s not a bit farther 
for Vincent than it would be for me; and what has 
the dark got to do with it? I’m sure he knows every 
inch of the road.” 


_ Among other characteristics of the female special- 
pleader, you may remark that, if part of her case be 
rather weak or suspicious, she is fond of bringing in 
— more or less irrelevantly — certain truisms or 
incontrovertible propositions. In this target, if her 
antagonist be not exceeding cunning of fence, the 
fair gladiator will catch several thrusts, that would 
be hard to parry with her blade. 

There was sense in Kate’s remark, certainly; in- 
deed, in her last words-there was rather a redundancy 
of truth. And so her husband seemed to think, as 
he muttered below his breath — 

“Yes, there’s no doubt of that: he knows the 
road well enough: a turn too well, for that matter.” 

Luckily for the peace of the community, not 
even Kate’s quick ear caught the sense of the mur- 
mur: and, while Tom paused, still somewhat ir- 
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resolute, Mrs. Flemyng’s gentle plaintive voice was 
heard. 

‘I'm very glad you are going over to Charteris, 
Vincent, dear. I’ve two or three messages to send 
to Marion, besides a monogram for her velvet-work. 
I think the young men of this day are far too apt 
to be idle about calling, and to forget their old 
friends. © ve owll never follow that fashion, darling, 
Pm sure.” 

And the excellent lady glanced around her — 
a ray of satisfaction beaming through the habitual 
twilight of meek long-suffering —- as who should 
Sa — 

- “See: among my many trials, I am still alive to 
the comfort of having borne a eonsiderate and high- 
principled son.” 

Honest Tom Seyton could hold his own well 
enough with the outer world; but in the bosom of 
his own family he was essentially non-combatant. 
Seeing the state of the odds against him, he utterly 
declined further contest; and gave up the point with 
an expressive shrug of his broad shoulders — as he 
had given up many another. 

All this time, you will observe, that the person 
principally interested in the question had spoken 
never a word. The reason was simple enough. ‘Do 
nothing for yourself thas others will do for you” — 
was one of the prime tenets of Flemyng’s life-law. 
So soon as he perceived that his sister and mother 
were ready to fight his battle, it no more occurred 
to him to interfere, than it would have occurred to 
our Iron Duke to lead the stormers at Badajoz. Nor 
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was he in anywise grateful for the timely succour: 
he had come to think that it was the duty — if not 
the privilege — of his womankind to take all pos- 
sible trouble off his own imperial hands; accepting 
such service, as a matter of course, with the impas- 
sible serenity of a Cheddar dairy-farmer, or Sioux 
brave. a 

So Vincent sate silent, and somewhat sullen, 
till Seyton’s face showed plainly enough that no 
further opposition was to be feared: then he came, 
languidly, to the front again. 

_ “Well, I suppose it’s settled then? As I’ve rather 
a fancy for going to Charteris Royal to-day, and as 
it seems to please mamma, and as you're sure the 
Kitten will carry me safely, Tom, — perhaps you'll 
be kind enough to order her, when you start? I 
should like to get over there by luncheon-time.. Of 
course, I’d rather have had Kate’s company; but, it 
seems that’s out of the question.” 

He smiled as he spoke; and the low soft voice 
inherited from his mother sounded musically; yet, 
both in voice and smile, there was overmuch of 
sneer. | 

There was something so intensely cool, in the 
way. in which the speaker took everything for 
granted, that Seyton, in the midst of his vexation, 
was almost moved to laughter. 

‘You've settled it among you, certainly,” he 
said. “After all, Vincent, if you choose to take a 
long, lonely ride, it’s more your affair than mine. 
There’s the cart coming round; I’ve not another 
minute to spare. I'll order the Kitten for you in 
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an hour; for Heaven’s sake, take care of her knees. 
Kate — I want to say three words to you, before I 
start.” 

No atronger proof could be given of Tom’s ix 
ward discontent, than that simple eaution. He was 
fond of his horses, but liberal to a fault in lending 
them. 


Amicus equus, sed magis amicus hospes; 


might have been carved over his stable door. Now 
— perhaps, for the first time in his life — he 
mounted a guest with a warning. His last words 
to Kate in the hall were brief enough; but spoken 
with a grave earnestness, very unusual with Tom 
Seyton. | 

“See, ehild — I don’t want to be uncharitable. 
I hate scandal as I do the devil; and I’m the last 
man alive to spoil fair sport. But I don’t think all 
the fooling that went on over yonder last autumn, 
comes under that head. If it’s to begin again, 
Til have neither lot nor part therein. You needn't 
tell me ‘there’s no real harm in it.’ It’s harm 
enough — to set all the idle tongues in the country 
going.’ 

Dearly as Kate loved her husband, or careful 
as she was, never deliberately to run counter to his 
will, she was rather disposed to underestimate his 
capacity; and scarcely gave credit enough to the 
strong, clear, common-sense that rarely led him 
astray. In trifling debates she was apt to side with 
the opposition, till she saw that Tom was seriously 
interested; on appreciating which state of things, she 
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would ‘‘rat” with a promptitude rarely equalled, even 
in dcuiseiie politics. 

_ To do her justice, she had not considered the 
present question as one of any real moment whatever. 
Not till her husband spoke these last few words, did 
she understand that his scruples and apprehensions 
were fairly roused: all at once, in spite of her hero- 
worship of Vincent, it flashed across her that ‘Tom 
might possibly be right after all. 

Her heart smote her as she answered, with a 
nervous laugh; looking up, the while, into her hus- 
band’s eyes rather anxiously. 

“You dear old goose! I hope you are talking of 
what you know nothing about. But I’m so sorry, 
you're vexed. If I had only known, you——” 

_ Seyton cut the contrition short, after his usual 
fashion; and the light was on his face again; as he 
bent it to the farewell salute. 

“Don’t worry, pet;” he said, eheerily. “Perhaps 
Tm disquieting myself, and you, all in vain. But 
Vincent is past boyhood, now; and the fair lady, 
yonder, has very little prudence — or principle, 
either, I faney — inside her handsome head; and 
John Charteris has neither hands nor nerve to drive 
a skittish one — even if he would take the trouble 
to try. It’s just as well Vincent is going to Italy. 
Mrs. Charteris will have some one else on hand, 
before he has been gone a month — that’s one com- 
fort. Meanwhile, I wish him luck with his adieus, 
and I hope he'll get them over quickly.” 

Tom’s foot was on the hall-steps as he spoke the 
last words; and, in two minutes more, he had turned 
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the bend of the avenue. It is most certain that he 
carried no troublesome misgivings with him; for he 
had never been in better spirits nor in better shooting 
form, than he was on that day — a red letter one, 
even for Wrotham Lings. His performance at one 
especial corner —— where he stood side by side with 
a famous shot from the North-country, in a hollow 
that gave the rocketers good twenty yards’ advantage 
— astonished the stranger not less than it gratified 
the natives. 7 

But Kate watched her husband rather wistfully 
till he was quite out of sight: as she turned into the © 
house she sighed once, audibly; and the shiver that 
ran through her pretty shoulders came not all from 
the keenness of the winter air. | 

An hour later, Vincent Flemyng, attired in riding 
gear, a thought too gorgeous for winter travel, took 
the road, carrying his mother’s commissions, and her 
tacit blessing. Not seldom — if history speak sooth 
— have as eminent Christians wished a worse errand, 
66 G od-spee ed. ”? 

While the Kitten bears him smoothly and swiftly 
over fifteen miles of dreary level road, it may be 
well to say a few words, concerning Charteris Royal 
and its tenants. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Charteris Royal. 


For many and many a year has that great house 
stood in the foremost rank of the stately homes of 
England. The county Gazetteer (though the estate 
stretches far into Marlshire, the mansion is pitched a 
long league over the Chalkshire border), soars into elo- 
quence whilst dilating on the glories of the demesne, 
and the treasures of the galleries and state-rooms. 
Yet a critically artistic eye would find little to rest 
on admiringly. The park is vast enough, certainly; 
it has never been contracted since the day when (vede 
the Gazetteer again) Queen Bess coursed a stag for 
two full hours within the boundary-wall; but it has 
few natural advantages, save a wealth of immemorial — 
trees; for the flat Marlshire champaign encroaches 
here on the neighbouring county to the verge of the 
far horizon. 

Neither is there anything especially imposing about 
the mansion itself; though it is placed judiciously 
enough on the likeliest swell.of rising ground, and 
backed by a darkling mass of woodland. ‘There are 
some houses — some men and women too — that 
even length of years cannot make venerable. Char- 
teris Royal was one of these. Without, the eye of 
the antiquary roved over a huge heavy pile of Gothic 
architecture, till it grew satiate and weary; without 
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lighting on a single coign of relief, where some quaint 
delicate fancy of the builder had come out, in con- 
trast with the solemn grandeur of his plan. And s0 
it was within doors: portraits, and landscapes, and 
battle scenes, and hunting-groups, by the hundred, 
covered every yard of wall; and every available 
corner held a statue; but there was scarcely a master- 
“piece among them. There were a few good enamels, 
and many specimens of rare old china; these, for the 
“most part, were to be found in apartments where 
the vulgar public cduld never hope to penetrate. 
There were priceless. treasures, too, in the wire-guarded 
book-shelves of the vast library; but the wandering 
bibliophile was fain to take these on trust; for a 
maddening glimpse through the crimson curtains of 
the doorway, was all that the implacable cicerone 
would allow. The furniture, except in one or two 
of the state-rooms, was entirely modern. 

On the whole, most visitors, after making the 
grand tour of the mansion, issued into the air, with 
the weary satisfaction of men who have accomplished 
a long set task; mingled with a vague, guilty craving 
for instant bodily refreshment, in the shape of ardent 
drink. Whoso has plodded through the palace of 
Versailles, will, I think, appreciate and excuse such 

a frailty. | 
| But the gardens were simply superb, and fully 
deserved their fame;.not more on account of their 
extent and varied character, than for the extraordinary 
care with which they were tended — care, which 
had, evidently, not been intermitted for generations. 
Every foot of all those square miles of turf, was 
qT 
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trim and smooth-shaven as a bowling-green, even in 
obscure nooks and corners, where no foot of sojourner 
or stranger was ever likely to wander. 

Leaning over the broad marble balustrade of the 
terrace overlooking the Italian garden — you began 
to realise more fully than you yet had done, that 
this was the dwelling-place of a family that, for 
centuries, could have known no ruinous reverse, but 
must ever have been waxing in prosperity, if not in 
honour. 

This was absolutely true of the Charterises of 
Charteris Royal. No change or violence of political 
winds had been able to wreck, or seriously damage, 
the stout and stately argosy freighted with their for- 
tunes: it weathered the two fiercest tempests that 
have laid England desolate, without starting a plank, 
or parting a rope-strand. 

In the War of the Roses the family espoused 
the winning side; and reaped therefrom no small ad- 
vantage. The head of the house was playing at 
soldiers in his nursery, when the cannon were roaring 
on Marston Moor: his mother and guardian — cousin 
of the MacCallum More, and wily as she was proud 
— (her hard handsome face fronts you as you enter 
the north gallery) contrived to temporize, without 
absolutely truckling to the Protector, or betraying 
her loyalty; so that when the king came to his own 
again, she and her young son were able to ruffle it 
as bravely as the best, with consciences as clear as 
their rent roll. 

Since then, one Charteris after another, in direct 
unbroken lineage, had succeeded to that goodly 
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heritage; and each had added to it, acre by acre, 
whenever a fair chance presented itself. They were 
a sober, God-fearing race; just and charitable in the 
main; coveting no man’s goods, and never meddling 
oppressively with their neighbour’s land-mark; but 
the absorbent process — if slow — was not less sure: 
there were curiously few small holdings, within miles 
round Charteris Royal. 

The head of the family usually sate in Parliament, 
as knight of his shire; placing his pocket-borough at 
the disposal of the Chief — for the time being — 
of the old-fashioned Whig party. ‘The cadets went 
forth into the different professions — the army or navy, 
for choice —- and served their country decently in 
their own honest hum-drum fashion. No Charteris 
ever sate in the Cabinet, or on the Law Bench: only 
one was thrust upwards by the force of interest, till 
he dozed among the bishops: the chronicle of English 
worthies — in art, or arms, or song — almost ab- 
solutely ignore the name. - But, if they achieved no 
notable renown, they seldom fell into any grave dis- 
grace or disaster. The black sheep that occasionally 
varied the cleanly monotony of the fruitful fold, were 
so few and far between, that it was easy to slur over 
their names; such gradually sank below the surface 
of the general respectability; and their place knew 
them no more. 

In their vices, the Charterises never forgot the 
old monastic maxim — 


Si non casté, cauté tamen; 


-and even in their follies, they were methodical. For 
V* 
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example, Squire Christopher, in whose time the present 
huge mansion arose, almost as it now stands, was 
afflicted from his youth upwards with a building- 
mania; but he restrained himself, till he had wedded 
a very wealthy wife; and then indulged his tastes at 
the expense of the unsettled portion of her fortune, 
without loading his patrimony with a single mort- 
gage. 

Most of the family peculiarities above alluded to, 
were reproduced in the present representative of the 
name. John Aylmer Charteris was by no means a 
popular character. People called him proud, pompous, 
overbearing, stiff-necked, and a dozen hard names 
. beside. He was simply a cautious, cold-blooded man; 
incapable of acting on impulse; singularly undemon- 
strative, even when most strongly moved; quite alive 
to the advantages of his position, but still more keenly 
alive to its duties; these he tried honestly to fulfil, 
without fear or favour; dealing, intentionally, no 
harder measure to others than he would have dealt 
to himself. If he was proud, he was proud of his 
station only. The veriest cynic alive could hold his 
own personal merits of no less account, than did John 
Charteris. He was just as plain and unpretending in 
every one of his tastes, as in his outward appearance 
and attire. But, by a simple train of exhaustive 
reasoning, he had come to consider his own domain 
as the very centre-point of the universe. He argued 
thus — “The first country of the world is England; 
the first county in England is Chalkshire; and the first 
property in Chalkshire is Charteris Royal.” 

Of this important trust he held himself to be prac- 
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tically only the steward, as his ancestors had been; 
and, whenever he stood stiffly on his dignity, he 
believed himself to be only discharging one of the 
duties of that state of life, to which it had pleased 
Providence to call him. | 

Though half the match-makers in England were 
hard upon his track, John Charteris never seriously 
thought of marriage till he was long past thirty; 
when his father’s death put him in possession of the 
family honours. As soon as the days of mourning 
were expired, he betook himself to a certain cousin 
—- a discreet and honourable matron, well versed 
in matters matrimonial — and bade her provide him 
with a suitable wife; by which he meant to imply, 
a maiden of blameless repute and ancient lineage; 
such an one as would be likely to beautify the head 
of his table, and bear an heir to Charteris Royal. 

The good dame had only her kinsman’s interest 
at heart; so it is hard to say why her choice fell 
upon that special 


Penniless lass wi’ a long pedigree: 


for, there, certainly ended the parallel between the 
selected bride, and the decent, sponsible damsel, 
whom the Laird of Cockpen went forth to woo. 
Marion Delancy was the fourth child, and eldest 
daughter, of a disreputable Irish baron; whose am- 
bition it seemed to be, to illustrate in his own per- 
son the wild traditions of two generations back, when 
the “strong blood” of the Tribes found vent, in 
setting God and man at defiance. He gave his 
children food, and raiment, and shelter — such as 
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his roving life would furnish; but his notions of 
paternal obligations ended here; for their training, — 
mental and moral, he had neither head nor care. 

Marion grew up amongst her brethren, with no 
more educational advantages than fell to their share; 
these were about as great, as would be bestowed on 
the lads in any well-regulated training-stable. She 
must have passed into womanhood, a helpless hoy- 
den, had it not been for an aunt who took her in 
charge when she was fifteen, partly compassionating 
her forlorn condition; partly anticipating possible 
profit to herself from the beauty, which, even then, 
promised wonders. But it was too late to give the girl 
anything beyond a few superficial accomplishments; 
just enough to give her a fair start in the social race, 
and to enable her to hold her own in banale con- 
versation. iuckily, Marion had a keen natural wit; 
and tact enough to stop when she was getting beyond 
her depth, before she began to flounder ungrace- 
fully: if she did make a mistake, her pleasant voice 
and enticing eyes often made her audience laugh 
with, instead of at, the blunderer. Be this as it 
might — her début was an unquestionable success; 
the Wild Irish Girl did not take the town more 
completely by storm. People were good-natured 
enough to identify her rather with her chaperone, — 
a dame of unimpeached reputation, though a veteran 
schemer — than with her scape-grace sire; and doors, 
as a rule jealously guarded, opened wide to welcome 
her beauty. Rare beauty it assuredly was, though 
of a peculiar type. 

Had this tale been written five years ago, one 
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would have apologised for . painting one’s heroine 
rousse; im these days of Rachaelesque be-devilments, 
such excuse would certainly be wasted. 

Whilst we are on the subject, let me confess 
that, only with an effort, do I refrain from uplifting 
my testimony against this last vagary of our woman- 
hood. I will simply remark — not intending an 
unsavoury parallel, but rather interjecting a pious 
Absit omen — that the epoch when the auri-comal 
mania most notoriously prevailed, was in the days 
when a certain Messalina led the fashions in Impe- 
rial Rome; 


Nigrum flavo crinem abscondente galero. 


And those ingenious white-washers who have 
made a martyr of Catiline, and a philantropist of 
Robespierre, have not yet seen fit to set up that 
august lady as an example for our wives and sisters 
to follow. 

So — without more preamble — let us avow, 
that no flattery could have called the gorgeous masses 
of hair, that seemed too weighty a load for the small 
head and slender neck, chestnut, or auburn, or 
golden, or — anything but a rich, unmitigated red. 
Yet, even in those days, no one thought of in- 
stancing this as a defect in her beauty. It rather 
seemed to soften the outline of features, that might 
otherwise have been too severe in their Grecian 
purity. There was a want of shade, certainly, in 
the faint pencillings of the brows; but en revanche, 
the lashes were dark and heavy, matching well with 
melting eyes of the deep Irish grey. 
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Marion Charteris was now in her twenty-sixth 
year; so far, rather slight than grandly developed 
in figure; yet she carried off an unusually lofty sta- 
ture right royally. She had certainly fulfilled the 
chief condition that, as was aforesaid, her husband 
had in view, when — by deputy — he first sought 
her hand. She had borne him a sturdy heir, and 
a second son besides; as though to guard against 
contingent failure of issue. She presided at his great 
ceremonious feasts; looking like a masterpiece of 
Tintoretto in the gorgeous apparel that she loved to 
wear — and with reason; for even her enemies al- 
lowed, that Mrs. Charteris could stand a combination 
of colour, that, on other women, would have appeared 
tawdry and vulgar, if it had not made their beauty 
seem pale and wan. | 

Nevertheless, there were many who — not being 
over captious or censorious as a rule —‘scrupled not 
to affirm, that Lady Syndale had committed the 

rime error of her match-making career, in electing 
this brilliant dame to rule over her cousin’s house- 
hold. 

Marion was inexcusably rash and reckless, at 
times — to say the least of it; so much so, indeed, 
that her partisans were wont to make this a great 
point in her favour; arguing, with some show of 
plausibility, that anyone who could afford thus ab- 
solutely to. dispense with outward forms of precau- 
tion, must have very little wrong intention to conceal. 
She flirted, quite as outrageously and openly, as her 
sworn friend and ally, Laura Brancepeth. But there 
was this difference between them. The last-named 
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coquette was much more indiscriminate in her sport; 
and would count half-a-dozen “cripples” around her 
in the course of an evening's flight-shooting, without 
one clean-killed bird; whereas Marion rather re- 
sembled Cooper’s veteran hunter, who, when he 
wanted a mallard, slew it, stone-dead, with a single 
bullet from Killdeer. 

With all her imprudence, the mistress of Char- 
teris Royal was no remiss or uncourteous chatelatne. 
She had plenty of tact, as has been said above, when 
she chose to use it; and knew better than to neglect 
— much less discomfit — any one of her husband’s 
friends; indeed, sometimes, she seemed more soli- 
citous about their comforts and amusements than 
about those of her own intimates, who were almost 
all of the fast set par excellence. Perhaps, she thought 
these last were fully capable of taking care of them- 
selves. 

All this while John Charteris plodded on the 
decent tenour of his way; caring not a whit for any 
of these things. His wife’s appearance would have 
done credit to an establishment even more magni- 
ficent than his own; he never expressed a decided 
wish that she did not carry out readily and promptly; 
he always found her perfectly good-tempered, and 
sufficiently interested in his favourite plans to be 
able to sympathize on their success, or miscarriage; 
and she was ever specially attentive to such guests 
as he himself delighted to honour. Recognising all 
this — not without sober self-congratulation — John 
Charteris expected nothing more. 

During the brief wooing which was transacted 
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mainly by proxy, he had not thought it necessary to 
simulate devotion to his fiancée ; nor, since their marriage 
had he ever paid her more attention than courtesy and 
kindliness demanded. But — had he loved her as 
his own soul — he could not have trusted her more 
implicitly. In spite of all the perils that were sure 
to beset the path of a beautiful, heedless woman, 
ever “too much alone” — perils that a more obtuse 
man could hardly have ignored — there never had 
crossed his mind the glimmer of a suspicion that 
Marion could possibly go astray. It is true that the 
world had never accused her of anything more than 
folly, and perhaps heartlessness; but — had evil re- 
ports been rife, and John Charteris been compelled 
to interfere — he would have done so, only to save 
the family credit and dignity from vulgar asper- 
sion. 

As things stood, he would far sooner have thought 
of begrudging his wife her amusements, than of 
stinting his son in his play-hours. 

On that same child, be it observed, John Char- 
teris had bestowed all the natural affection, that it 
was given to his cold stolid nature to feel. People 
said that, had the heir been suddenly removed, his 
brother would soon have been set up on the same 
pedestal in the father’s heart; but this was the merest 
matter of speculation. 

Now, you know enough of the mansion and its 
inmates, before you follow yon gay gallant under 
the ponderous portal-arch of Charteris Royal. 
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- CHAPTER IX. 


Champ Clos. 


THERE was only a small party in the house just 
then; and all the men folk, with one exception, 
were out cover-shooting. John Charteris had busi- 
ness at home that morning, and had no intention of 
joining the others till after luncheon. Like almost 
all intensely respectable men, gifted with good diges- 
tion and not given to field sports, he much affected 
a heavy mid-day meal. 

It seemed to Flemyng, that the other's greeting 
was unusually cold and constrained. ‘This may not 
have been all fancy; though in the vanity of his 
egotism he set it down to the wrong cause. Without 
being specially hard or uncharitable, Charteris was 
utterly incapable of sympathising with ill success. 
He had a vague idea that no man unendowed with 
a liberal independence had a right to shirk the work 
appointed for him, or to fall ignominiously short of 
his set purpose. And Vincent Flemyng’s attainment 
of high university honours had been, for a year or 
more, considered throughout the country-side as a 
foregone conclusion. It was rather a relief to both 
parties, when the luncheon gong cut short cold. con- 
dolences and formal inquiries; and John Charteris, 
with evident alacrity, led the way to the scene of 
action. 
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There, at least, the visitor had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the warmth of his welcome. Had 
the fair chételaine been aware of her husband’s short- 
comings in this respect, she could scarcely have made 
more charming amends. 

Marion had never set her foot on Irish ground 
since early childhood; but — besides the eyes above 
alluded to, and a delicious suspicion of a brogue 
— a certain impulsiveness of manner would have 
told you, at once, on which side of St. George’s 
Channel she was born. People paying the merest 
visit of ceremony went away with the comfort- 
able conviction, that Mr. Charteries had taken a 
fancy to them at first sight; and many were after- 
wards oppressed with unmerited self-reproach, on 
finding that the acquaintance, so auspiciously com- 
menced, never progressed another step towards real 
intimacy. If she comported herself thus with com- 
parative strangers, you may guess how she would 
welcome a special favourite. 

Nevertheless, during luncheon the discourse was 
confined to trivial generalities. Flemyng’s recent 
disaster was utterly ignored; and Marion’s eloquent 
eyes, for a while, were discreetly dumb. Before the 
meal was fairly over, the host went his own way — 
with slight and cold farewells, it must be owned; 
and Vincent was left, once more, to feminine con- 
solation. 

The reception-rooms at Charteris Royal were 
arranged thus. From the main corridor opened 
state-saloons, unequal in size; beyond which state- 
guests were not expected to penetrate. From the 
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smaller of these presence-chambers (if you were of 
the inner circle) you passed into the Green Drawing- 
room —— a pleasant apartment enough, not too large 
for comfort. Some good cabinet pictures lined the 
tinted walls; and many small tables of marqueterie, 
buhl, and mosaic, were loaded with precious nick- 
naka: from all climes and countries. 7 

Beyond this again, lay the real Giyiaposunl — 
the boudoir of the beautiful chételaine; wherein, if 
scandal wds to be trusted, she sat and wove nets to 
catch men’s souls. 

Save to a very few of either sex, it was, in truth, 
a sealed chamber. Many curious glances had been 
levelled at those mysterious portals, as they opened 
to give admittance or egress to one of the elect; but 
the keenest eye had never caught more than a rapid 
glance of pale blue damask, and gleams of silver; 
for, within the door swept down a curtain of dark 
velvet, thick and ponderous as the contre-vent of a 
continental cathedral; impervious alike to sight and 
sound. 

The small party at Charteris Royal, just then, 
was made up, almost entirely, of Marion’s own friends. 
Every one knows the freemasonry that exists in 
such a set; it is not without its social advantages: 
if staid busy-bodies would imitate the tact and good 
nature with which the donnes refrain from troubling 
themselves about their neighbours’ concerns (so long 
as purposes clash not), it would save the world much 
disquietude, and yet not involve any connivance at 
crime. On the present occasion, when the coterie 
assembled in the Green Drawing-room forbore, either 
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by word or gesture, to testify surprise or intelligence 
at the vanishment of two out of the midst of them, 
they did not consider themselves accomplices in any- 
thing, beyond a very venial flirtation. But our 
modern court dames are far better trained than their 
ancestresses of Lady Heron’s time; I believe they 
would assist at even a royal “‘scuffle,’ — were such 
a thing possible in this our day — without once 
being tempted to laugh, or glance aside. 

The famous boudoir was an irregularly-shaped 
hexagon, with divers nooks and recesses; of these, 
the one furthest from the entrance was nearly filled 
up by a deep broad couch, strewn with many cushions, 
and a very low, luxurious arm-chair. Somehow — 
at the first glance it struck you, that the last-named 
piece of furniture was, as it were, part and parcel of 
the other; just as the little fald-stool outside, is inse- 
parable from a confessional. 

The sternest Puritan must needs have owned the 
seductive influences of the place; even had he re- 
sisted the temptation to wax amative, or at the least, 
confidential. A warm, languid fragrance, in the 
coldest season, stole in from the winter-garden with- 
out; the murmur of an unseen fountain was just 
audible enough, to save dead silence, if converse 
should halt; the sun himself could only peep in, mo- 
destly and discreetly, through a screen of giant ferns. 

Mrs. Charteris subsided, quite naturally, into her 
favourite corner among the cushions; while her com- 
panion occupied the above-mentioned causeuse, with 
the air of one resuming a familiar seat; and her eyes 
said, — “Tires le premter.” 
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Now Vincent Flemyng’s meditations, during his 
long lonely ride, had been the reverse of saint-like. 
Other devils besides Belial had been whispering in 
his ear; and he was just in the mood to hearken 
readily. 

Ever since his discomfiture he had been in a 
restless, spiteful frame of mind, wanting — as the 
populace would phrase it — “to take it out of some 
one.” Like many men of his weak moral stamp, 
he was strangely tenacious in his resentments; he 
knew, well enough, that his proceedings at Char- 
teris Royal had already made Seyton uneasy, and 
were likely — if persevered in — to vex him yet 
more. Vincent had always been vaguely jealous 
of his brother-in-law, though he affected pity for his 
good-natured rusticity: he had begun to hate him, 
within the last twenty-four hours. Of course this 
was not the chief excitement; indeed, Flemyng was, 
probably, not conscious of it; yet, like an extra 
draught of strong liquor, it was enough to make him 
more vicious and determined. Had it been otherwise 
— had he owned the motive to himself — it would 
not have been the first time that malice has given a 
spur to lagging love. ~ 
Unhappily, no such stimulus was needed here. 
Vincent had been much more serious in his “foolery,” . 
than Tom Seyton suspected, or than Mrs. Charteris 
— to do her justice — had any idea of. He aspired 
to more solid food than the light and illusory cates 
— sugared and perfumed though they were — with 
which alone the trained coquette seemed disposed 
to feed his devotion; and fully intended, at the 
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earliest opportunity, to wring from her a direct avowal, 
or to compromise her in her own esteem. 

Taking all things into consideration, you will 
see that Vincent Flemyng meant mischief that day. 
He had scant time before him, too; and more than 
once, as he rode along, had flashed across him the 
terrible text —- spoken on the verge of the Unpar- 
donable Sin, and quoted by Sathanas since, perhaps 
oftener than any other morsel of misused Scripture | 
— “What thou doest, do quickly.” 

Before he reached Charteris Royal he had ar- 
ranged in his mind a very promising programme; 
but, like many others that look pretty on paper, it 
did not seem so feasible when the critical moment 
came. 

‘An ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory,” 
— said some practical philosopher of old time. 

His words were true, if trite. We are apt to 
forget, in these erudite days, that all the science 
under the sun will not, under certain circumstances, 
compensate for the lack of promptitude, or daring, 
or coolness. If mimic war became a stern reality, 
I can fancy a certain famous and irascible commander 
wishing, regretfully, that he had once more at his 
elbow the simple straight-going galloper, at whose 
head he has so often levelled volleys of strong 
language; and some of the competitive cracks might 
show to disadvantage by the side of that gay and 
debonair ade, who, when a Russian round-shot rolled 
his horse over under him, arose with slow deliberation 
— standing still, under a feu d’enfer, till he had 
brushed off every particle of dust from his sleeve — 
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and then returned to the shelter of the trenches, with 
the same measured, graceful gait, that has borne 
him through many a morning lounge by the Rails. 

Surely, the apophthegm applies, Zam Venert quam 
Mart. 

It has been stated once before that cynicism was 
a favourite tenet of the Quietist set. Lauzun or Ca- 
sanova could scarcely have discoursed more learned] 
on certain subjects, than did some of these callow 
libertines, whose experiments, hitherto, had been 
made only i corpore servis. If you hearkened to 
them, they would have you believe, that the siege 
of any virtue whatsoever, was the merest question of 
time and opportunity. In this. discourse, Vincent 
Flemyng had ever been as forward as his fellows. 
But, since he began to bask in Marion Charteris’ 
smiles, his tone had sensibly altered; though he had 
the grace to refrain from any pointed or personal 
allusions, he spoke with the aplomb and authority, 
of a passed bacheler és amours. 

It was provoking enough, when the moment of 
action came, to find his theories fail him, as better 
ones have failed better men; but the truth must be 
told. Vincent Flemyng remained silent till, for very 
shame, he could no longer underlie the challenge of 
the dark grey eyes. Then he spoke — not very 

much to the purpose, after. all. 
| “You have not pitied me, yet.” 

Now, in that opening, there was worse than a 
blunder of inexperience. The veriest novice — not 
an egotist into the bargain — would have known 
better than to make his first words of confidence, 
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after long absence, turn on his own good or evil 
fortunes. Thinking over these things later, Marion 
Charteris appreciated the gaucherie as it deserved; 
though, for the moment, it passed unnoticed. | 

“T’ve done nothing else, since the bad news 
came,” she said, softly. ‘But pity bores some 
people so, that I didn’t like to speak of it first. Tell 
me how it happened.” 

And he did tell her; glozing over his own de- 
ficiencies, and laying hard blame on others; as he 
well knew how to do. But, here again, he won im- 
plicit credit and boundless sympathy. 

“T never heard such an atrocious shame,” Mrs. 
Charteris said; “I’ve no patience with those prim 
prejudiced Dons; and they are not a bit better than 
the rest of us, after all. I’ve never believed in them, 
since we passed through Oxford, soon after we were 
married, and John took me to see his college; and 
the Master wanted to make love to me, while he 
was showing me founders, and martyrs, and all that 
kind of people. I shall never forget his long-winded 
compliments; nor the way he kept looking sideways 
out of his wicked old eyes. I’m very glad you've 
done with them all. But — poor Kate! — what a 
disappointment it has been to her! I’m almost as 
sorry for her as for you. And Mr.Seyton must have 
been bitterly vexed, too. It was only last week we 
were talking about it.” 

Flemyng’s face lowered sullenly. He was selfish 
enough to wish to monopolise a// the sympathy, and 
to grudge the tiniest share of it to the sister who 
loved him so dearly; but the mention of his brother- 
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in-law’s name — just then, and from those lips — 
chafed him sorely. 

‘Kate bears it well enough,” he answered, rather 
coldly and carelessly. ‘As for Seyton — I can’t 
conceive what possible interest my affairs can have 
for him. I wish he would not be so fond of meddling 
with them. Parlons @auire chose. Ive something 
more serious to say to you to-day.” 

Marion’s handsome eyes opened, rather widely, 
at Flemyng’s first words, for their bitterness fairly 
puzzled her; but, as he spoke the last, they settled 
into a look of demure expectation, beneath which 
sparkled a gleam of covert amusement. In very 
truth, what had she to fear — with her five years 
in hand, and the experience of a score such ‘pas- 
sages’ to aid her? 

Vincent paused awhile, as if to give fuller effect 
to his communication. Then he said, with some 
solemnity — 

“T start for Rome next week; it is uncertain 
when I may return.” 

Now, at this point in his programme, Marion was 
supposed to start, or change colour visibly — if she 
repressed a faint cry. Unluckily, nothing of the sort 
took place. 

When the Earl of Salisbury, with infinite toil 
and difficulty, brought his battering engines to bear 
upon the battlements of Dunbar, and discharged them 
with great pomp of preparation, it must have been 
a severe trial even of that good-natured noble’s tem- 
per, when he saw no more damage done than the 
raising of dust, that the Amazon’s kerchief could 

gx 
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sweep away. Alas, my brethren! Many dames and 
damsels, since Black Agnes’s day — not of the 
haughty Douglas blood — have been found, saucy 
enough to set at nought the heaviest of man’s ar- 
tillery. 

It is no wonder Flemyng felt intensely discom- 
fited, when, looking earnestly on his companion, he 
met — not the expected signs of trepidation — but 
a light, mocking smile. 

“And is that all, beau sere?” she said. “Do you 
know, that you almost frightened me with your 
solemn preamble? You could not look more dolorous, 
if you were going to be transported, instead of start- 
ing on an ‘outing’ for your own good pleasure. I 
should rather envy you, if j 

Vincent broke in here: he was so very angry, 
that he could hardly keep within the bounds of 
courtesy. 

“T do envy you—- your faculty of being amused. 
When I like people, I hate to leave them for long; 
and I don’t see anything very exhilarating, in inde- 
finite absence.” 

Mrs. Charteris saw that her gay humour had 
carried her somewhat too far; she was not tired of 
her pretty plaything yet; and was, besides, really 
too good-natured to hurt anyone’s feelings wittingly. 
Her face softened on the instant; and the smile faded 
from her lip, though it lingered in her eyes. 

“Indeed, I did not mean to be unkind. I had 
not an idea of indefinite absence. Why cannot you 
come back when you please? Vincent, surely you 
have not got into any scrape — already?” 
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In the midst of the lavish wealth and luxury of 
her present existence, some of her childish memories 
haunted Marion still. She could not forget, how 
often her old Turkoman of.a father, would pluck up 
his tent-pole at the shortest notice, and depart for 
fresh pastures, having exhausted all the forage around 
him. Even now, her only idea of a grave embarrass- 
ment was, one of the exchequer. 

Flemyng answered, less impatiently than before, 
but still with a marked discontent, and some slight 
hesitation to boot; for his financial conscience smote 
him, just then, as it had done the night before. 

‘“No, — that is not the reason; at least, not the 
main one. But I think of going in for painting, as 
a profession. They tell me I might succeed — any- 
how, it’s worth trying. I’m sick of bookwork. Be- 
sides, what should keep me here, or make me hurry 
back? No one will miss me, except my mother, 
and Kate — if Seyton will let her. Some will be 
glad enough, when I’m gone. [ think, your hus- 
band will be one of these. His manner to-day was 
hardly to be mistaken.” 

If Marion had shown fear or shrinking, or even 
dislike, at the mention of that last name — the 
name that she was bound to honour above all — it 
would have been better, than the careless contempt 
that she took no pains to conceal. Yet, it may be, 
that some of the scorn that lightened over her face 
may have been roused, unconsciously to herself, by 
the childish fretfulness of that last reply. 

‘‘What an ingenious self-tormenter it is,” she said. 
“IT wonder if anyone ever took the trouble before 
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to decipher Mr. Charteris’ looks and manners, so 
carefully? J never did, I’m ashamed to say. I 
am sure you are wrong — not that it would matter 
much, if you were right. I believe he rather likes 
you than otherwise; but he would no more think of 
showing disapproval of my friends, than I should of 
betraying that I was bored by his. I fancy the 
painting scheme, very much; it would be so nice to 
sit to you, when you were famous: and you will be 
that, I know — if you'll only try. But you can 
work just as well here, after one season in Rome. 
Now — listen, Signor d’'Urbino; you don’t deserve 
any favour, for the ingratitude of certain words in 
that cross speech of yours; but Pll be magnanimous, 
and put you in good humour again, without more 
teasing. Do you know, that, when I was amused 
just now, it was more at the coincidence than any- 
thing else? It was a coincidence: for you could 
only have guessed by a miracle that we think of 
spending next Easter in Rome.” 

Vincent Flemyng must have been made of stuff 
marvellously stiff and stern, if he had not been in- 
stantly cured of his evil temper; though perchance 
he ran the more risk of succumbing to another 
malady; for those last seemingly simple words were 
barbed by a glance of perilous meaning. He was 
not often wont to show surprise and pleasure, so 
openly and naturally as he did now; indeed, he 
answered, with an audible catching of the breath. 

‘Is it possible? It would be too cruel, to mock 
me with false hopes?” 

With the tiny broidered glove that she held in 
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her bare right hand, she smote him lightly on the 
cheek. 

“Ah, slow of belief! It would serve you right 
if I told you that it was only an idea, not an ar- 
ranged plan. But I’m not in a cruel mood to-day; 
besides, you've had enough to worry you lately, 
poor thing! It is quite settled that we are to be in 
Rome early in March, to stay — that is, I shall — 
till the middle of May. John will only convoy me 
there and back, I suppose: he would pine to death 
if he were two whole months away from Charteris 
Royal. Don’t you wonder how it was first thought 
of? It’s simple enough. His only sister will never 
leave Italy while she lives, and her health is very 
uncertain now. And Aunt Minna, who was more 
than a mother to me, seems a fixture there, too. 
So we are going to pay our respects to our respective 
relatives; a sort of pilgrimage, you know. Isn’t it 
touching? And [ shall be able to superintend your 
studies, and criticise your models, and get you to 
lionize me over the palaces in your play-hours. 
Enfant, es-tu content @ la fin?” 

Though her tone was bantering still, and bespoke 
the easy security of woman dealing with boyhood, 
Vincent Flemyng was rather more than content, and 
he told Marion so — this time without hesitating. 

It is not necessary to chronicle their converse 
further; those brief, broken sentences — more 
subdued than the tinkle of the distant fountain — 
could be edifying to no readers of mine: to some, 
possibly, they would not even be new, or instruc- 
tive. Yet every one might have been uttered aloud, 
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and overheard by any but ill-natured ears, without 
involving either of the speakers in a suspicion of 
intended guilt. They were simply the common- 
places that might pass between very old friends, who 
were about to be separated for a while; flavoured 
perhaps with a slight spice of coquetry on the one side, 
and sentimental folly on the other. No very pungent 
seasonings, one would say. As the North-country 
sage remarks, — “That's as thereafter may be.” 

-. It is true, that Marion had called Vincent Fle- 
myng from childhood by his Christian name, and 
looked down upon his recent manhood from the 
height of five-and-twenty summers; it is certain that 
she had now no other intention than that of pro- 
secuting — at his expense — fresh studies in her 
favourite science; if any shadowy compunction 
crossed her mind, that some harm or sorrow might 
possibly come to the subject of her experiments, 
she stifled it by thinking of the charming wife that 
she would search out and provide for him some 
day; for of jealousy — present or prospective — she 
felt not a whit. 

_ But — it was, perhaps, just retribution — she 
had mistaken the character with which she had to 
deal. 

Vincent Flemyng’s infirmity of purpose and lack 
of nerve prevented his being really dangerous as 
yet; he had also some few very faint scruples still 
to cast behind him; but there was a black drop in 
his blood, that with time, practice, and opportunity, 
was soon to tinge his whole nature. No generous 
impulses or high aspirations had ever taken root in 
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his.shallow, arid heart: yet the ground did not long 
lie fallow before' the evil sower was busy. Truly, 
the tares grew rank and rife there already; though 
the season of ripening and reaping was not yet. 

Speaking as an individual, and’an outsider, — 
I decline to trust, in any shape whatsoever, either 
love or friendship Platonical. In all ages, it seems 
to have been little better than a delusion and a 
snare. 

Did the devotion which began en tout bien, et 
tout honneur, always hold pure to the end, when, 
in the soft langue d'Oc, the troubadour chanted, 
to ears willing and unwilling, the praises of his 
sovereign lady? Scarcely so: or we should never 
have heard of such stories as that one, which might 
stand side by side with the Thyestean horror. I 
doubt if the fashion answered, under the starched 
régime of the Virgin Queen, when the courtly 
Audacity. wooed his fair Discretion in the long- 
winded conceits of Euphues; or, later, when Chloris, 
in rouge, powder, and patches, blushed over the 
mawkish pastorals of a periwigged Amyntas. I. 
doubt yet more, if it can answer in these days of 
‘innocent fastnesses,’ when our children cut their. 
wisdom teeth so exceedingly early; when ,Prudery 
on. her promotion disdains not the decorative devices 
of Anonyma; and when Heré is prone to distrust 
her own fascinations, unaided by the sisterly Cestus. 

I am far from insinuating that. modern Platonics 
must necessarily, or even probably, come to grief. I 
simply suggest, that the principle is more treacherous 
than that of open and avowed flirtation, shielded by 
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no specious pretext of ancient friendship, occult 
sympathies, or difference of age. 

From all this it may be inferred that, if a 
majority of the matrons named in this tale, should 
comport themselves after a fashion unbecoming the 
sedate dignity of their order, it does not follow that 
their chronicler should endorse such proceedings, or 
hold them up as models for imitation. On the other 
hand, I will not in anywise admit, that the state of 
things. here depicted is either imaginary, or grossly 
overdrawn: the colouring may be coarsely or clumsily 
laid on, if you will: I deny that it is exaggerated. 

Did not that illustrious philosopher — who, from 
the height of his ssthetic cathedra, is good enough, 
week by week, to dictate to us what, morally speak- 
ing, we ought to eat, drink, and avoid — indite, 
only last season, one of his most authoritative essays 
on “Wives and their Followers?” Remembering 
how, when the said edict was issued, it only pro- 
voked a twitter of irreverent mirth amongst the 
‘light-minded birds’ that it was meant to warn — I 
expect that this meek protest of mine will meet with 
no better fate. | 

In the present case, Mrs. Charteris committed 
herself to no direct avowal; her companion ventured 
on no rasher familiarity than that of laying his lips 
lightly on her hand at parting; but she promised 
correspondence, and made several other small con- 
cessions, chiefly prospective, which it is needless to 
particularise. With all the advantage of superior 
age and experience, she achieved but a very Pyrrhic 
victory after all. 
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It was no great wonder if Vincent Flemyng . 
issued from the ¢éte-d-téte with a flushed cheek and 
sparkling eyes — contented and hopeful, if not 
wildly triumphant. He had gained a short step or 
two on that evil road, where the last strides are so 
fearfully long and rapid; novice as he was, he knew 
that right well. So, when they rejoined the party 
in the Green Drawing-room, he took part in the 
somewhat lively word-play, with a confidence and 
success which rather surprised even his patroness 
herself; and caused Lady Greystoke — one of the 
best judges of ‘colts’ in all England — thus to de- 
liver herself to Marion soon after he departed: — 

“You've always shown good taste in choosing 
your cavalert, dear; I must say that. I think your 
page promises very fairly. He’s dreadfully conceited, 
of course; but I think conceit suits that style of 
face. He wants repose; and you must teach him 
not to look round, after each of his sharp or pretty 
speeches, to see if the hit is palpable or not. But 
all these things are a mere question of education: 
don’t you agree with me?” 

And Marion answered not in words; but smiled 
a little demure smile, in which there was satis- 
faction, but scant personal interest — very much 
as if her pet performing bullfinch had been highly 
praised. 

On the whole, as the Kitten bore Flemyng 
rapidly and safely homewards, he was warmed with 
a comfortable inward conviction, of having achieved 
a decided social success, and of having, perchance, 
left a little crop of regrets behind him. Indeed, 
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during all the remainder of the evening he bore 
himself with a complacent — not to say conquering 
— air, which chafed Tom Seyton sorely, and puzzled 
his devoted womankind. | 

Vincent's brief stay at Warleigh passed off 
without any further “breezes;” but Mrs. Flemyng 
was the only one who felt, or testified, desolation 
at his departure. Even unsuspicious Kate confessed 
to herself, that a sojourn in foreign parts might 
be beneficial to her brother, if not to his worldly 
prospects. 

So Flemyng, after settling some necessary Oxford 
claims, and making brief preparations in town, 
started, with two travelling companions, on one of 
the myriad roads that, as the proverb tells us, lead 
to the site of the Golden Column. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Felo de Se. 


You may remember that Tom Seyton, in his 
first perplexity after witnessing a certain interview 
on his road home from Torrcaster ,- resolved within 
himself that he “would talk to Kate about it.” 
This he carried out on the morrow of the day, 
the events of which have been told in the last 
chapter. 

Mrs. Seyton was quite superb in her indignation. 
Being a very woman, of course the vials of her 
wrath were poured out on the feminine culprit; and 
— also, of course — at the end of her tirade, she 
professed herself “unable to guess, what attraction 
Brian could find, in that audacious vulgar style of 
beauty.” Suddenly she broke off with a comic 
horror; seeing, or thinking she saw, signs of dissent 
in her husband’s face. 

“Oh, Tom, I do believe you admire her. Don’t 
confess it, if you do: I couldn’t stand that.” 

Seyton’s hearty, jovial laugh rang out, unre- 
strained. 

“IT won't be intimidated,” he said. “I do 
admire her, in a certain way; not exactly as a 
woman, but as a very magnificent animal. And I 
don’t quite see the vulgarity you talk of; at least, 
not on the surface: there’s enough and to spare 
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below, I daresay. But as to the audacity — I go 
with you thoroughly, my Kate. I'd shut Brian up 
in a mad-house, if I had my way, sooner than see 
him make that girl mistress of Mote. Even if she 
were perfection, her connections are simply infamous. 
There are all sorts of shady reports about the father, 
though I’ve never taken the trouble to listen to 
them; and there’s a cousin always hanging about the 
house, than whom there’s not a cleverer scoundrel 
unhung, that I happen to know. What's to be 
done? I suppose I ought not to keep Brian’s 
secret, if he has one; and yet, of all things in this 
world, I hate meddling with other people’s affairs. 
Perhaps there’s nothing more than folly in it, after 
all.” 

“There can’t be a doubt about it,” Kate said, 
decisively ; “I’m sure, poor Mr. Maskelyne always 
expected you to look after Brian. Besides, you 
would really be his guardian if anything happened 
to his mother; and something would happen, if that 
boy were to commit himself neni vany: It would 
kill her; Pm certain of it.” 

“You're more than half right,’ Seyton answered, 
‘but one’s duty needs to be made very plain, before 
one can swallow the ‘tale-bearing’ pill; especially 
when it’s tale-bearing of women, to women. [I'll 
tell you what I'll do: I'll sound Brian himself first. 
He’s sure to be at Claxton Wood on Monday, 
and it will be easy to find an opportunity. He’s 
a good lad enough at bottom; and he really likes 
me, I do believe; he'll tell no lies, if he don’t 
own all the truth. I shouldn't be much afraid 
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for him, if this particular folly was not in his 
blood.” 

With this Kate was fain to be content; indeed, 
she herself thought it about the best plan; for she 
liked the tale-bearing part of the business not a whit 
better than Tom did; and would have infinitely 
preferred, that things should be set right, without 
troubling Mrs. Maskelyne. 

Claxton Wood held a fox, as usual, but not one 
of the right sort: the varlet kept dodging round the 
edge of the brakes, till half the horses out were 
_ fretted into foam with perpetual false starts; and 
then died ingloriously, after a brief, sulky ring 
through a few deep inclosures. 

It was a long distance to the next likely draw; 
for even the hounds never dreamt of finding in the 
copses and belts that they bustled through, as a 
matter of form, on their way. Seyton sodn found 
himself alongside of Brian Maskelyne, to the rear- 
ward of the long cavalcade, that jogged on by two’s 
and three’s, along the narrow lanes and field-roads. 
Few words — and these of no significance — had 
passed between them, besides the wonted morning 
greeting; but Brian knew perfectly well what Seyton 
wanted, when the latter’s whip-handle touched him 
lightly on the shoulder. He reined back till they 
rode alone together, and waited quietly for the other 
to begin. 

Tom Seyton, being absolutely incapable of a 
long oration, was apt to come to the point with 
scanty form of words. He did so now, though he 
spoke with all gentleness and consideration; claiming 
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no shadow of authority or title to interfere, beyond 
that of hereditary friendship. 

“IT was only a boy when you were christened,” 
he said, “but I remember your father’s proud, 
happy face, as well as if it were yesterday. I 
remember that same face, the day before he died — 
how pale, and haggard, and eager it looked, as he 
held my hand and whispered: ‘You'll help Brian, 
if ever you can?’ I promised him I would; though 
I wondered why he had not put confidence in some 
one older than I was, and wiser and cleverer than 
I ever shall be. And, by God’s help, so I will, so 
long as we both shall live. Brian, that is what 
makes me say to you, to-day, that I would rather . 
— a hundred times — see you lying by George 
Maskelyne’s side, than sitting by Bessie Standen’s, 
and calling her wife.” 

Voice and lip shook a little as he ended, and 
the bluff honest face was strangely troubled; nor 
had Brian’s been quite free from emotion through- 
out, especially since the mention of his dead father’s 
name. 

There was nothing in him of Vincent Flemyng’s 
fretful perverse conceit; nor had one word of the 
warning chafed him. Having loved and honoured 
his counsellor for many a year, he did not love or 
honour him a whit less, for having spoken out 
boldly, much that he knew himself to be true —- 
whether he would heed it or no. In his great black 
eyes, as he answered, there rose once more that 
peculiar look — half earnest, half dreamy. Seyton, 
who had known his face from babyhood, was struck 
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just then by its ominous, melancholy beauty, as 
though he saw it for the first time. 

‘Don’t think me mad,” he said, ‘‘or too un- 
- grateful because I can’t thank you properly; or 
answer you on the spot, exactly as you would wish. 
You are right in much that you say; wrong — where 
you don’t know those you speak of. I will promise 
you, to think over every word you have said: I 
can’t promise more, just now. I don’t ask you to 
keep my secret: but I do think your speaking to my 
mother would do more harm than good. I would tell 
her myself if there were anything to tell; and so I 
will — always.” 

He held out his hand; and the other pressed it 
heartily. Nevertheless, there was a steadfast calm- 
ness in Brian’s tone and manner that Seyton liked 
ill; it savoured too much of a set purpose, a pre-ar- 
ranged plan of speaking. But he felt rather at a 
loss how to continue the conversation: it was not . 
precisely a case for argument. Besides, that non- 
resisting reticence is so very difficult to grapple 
with. Perhaps it was a relief to both, when they 
were interrupted by one of those Marplots, who infest 
even our hunting-fields, ranging up alongside. 

Who knows not that respectable, blundering 
creature, with the broad flat face, weak smiling lips, 
and vacant eyes; who is perpetually breaking into © 
confidential corners, not so much from curiosity, as 
from helpless awkwardness and lack of tact; whose 
position in life, as the objectionable Third, seems to 
be no less clearly defined, than that of the Four- 
teenth guest at Parisian dinner-tables? 

Sans Merci. I. i) 
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It was one of these worthies who ranged up 
alongside of the pair; and prolonged his platitudes 
about sport and farming, till the first whimper of a 
hound in Denton Spinny drove out — from Tom 
Seyton’s mind at least — all other anxieties, save 
and except that of getting, as quickly as possible, to 
the favourite corner, whence he generally secured a 
good start over about the stiffest bit of vale in Marl- 
shire. 

They had a very quick half-hour; then some 
steady hunting; then a short, sharp burst, and a kill. 
The young one, that Tom was schooling that day, 
came out brilliantly. Nevertheless, as he rode 
slowly homewards, his contentment was dashed by 
more than one misgiving of having bungled in his 
mission; and Kate, though she said it not — was 
rather of the same opinion, when she heard the little 
that her husband had to tell. 

Had they known all the truth, both might have 
used the comfortable unguent, that has soothed the 
souls of many abler negotiators, — the reflection 
that all the diplomacy on earth would, probably, not 
have arrested what was to be, or turned him aside 
from his appointed path who was bound to ‘dree his 
weird.’ 

Maskelyne kept his word, when he was alone at 
’ night, in thinking over all the words that he had 
heard that day. He thought — till his face grew 
white and worn with the inward struggle; a sharper 
one, truly, than often is waged within so young 4 
breast. 

_ For most boys, tempted in like manner, seal 
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their own ruin in a paroxysm of rash unreasoning 
passion. But Brian set his hand to the work de- 
liberately;. counting first the cost to its uttermost 
farthing. That he should make light of the peril of 
his worldly prospects, and the possible loss of his 
inheritance, was only natural. He was just at the 
age, when those who have only heard of such things 
as poverty and embarrassment, are loth to believe in 
the cruelty of Time: to these simple Erastians the 
Future promises all rewards, and no punishments. 
Besides this, Brian knew that, at the worst, he could 
but be left entirely dependent on his mother; and 
perhaps he knew, too, better than any one, how far 
he might rely on her weakness or leniency. 

To do him simple justice — not thus appeared 
to him the pale, quiet shadow, that so often that 
night seemed to stand at his shoulder. There was 
no menace in the soft eyes, that seemed to look into 
his own with a sad appeal; nor on the tender lips 
that never, since they first touched his cheek, could 
he remember set or stern. If Emily Maskelyne had | 
exercised her authority austerely — or even con- 
scientiously, as many: would think — her son would 
have emancipated himself far more easily: now — 
there was no yoke to break. 

For a while, it seemed as if the gentle pleading 
would prevail. But, soon, by Brian’s side stood an- 
other phantasm — scarcely shadowy in its brilliance 
of colouring, and clearness of outline; with a smile 
on its scarlet lips, mocking, but tempting still; and 
wealth of promises in the glorious blue eyes — the 
semblance of Bessie Standen, as he saw her last; half 
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withdrawn from his embrace, and murmuring low — 
‘‘ Just one — no more.” As he mused, her warm 
fragrant breath seemed close to his cheek, and al- 
most fanning his hair. Besides, his troth was al- 
ready plighted. 

Do you doubt, which of those two pleaders con- 
quered at the last? 

Brian Maskelyne felt a certain relief, when his 
mind was made up, and his course of action finally 
determined. He was not likely to change either 
now; for, in spite of a certain tenderness of nature, 
he had a strong taint of his ‘dour’ race —- noted for 
their reckless obstinacy of resolve. 

Within five minutes after the great question of 
his life was decided, he had fallen into the deep 
dreamless sleep that so often follows a bodily or 
mental conflict. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A Leap in the Dark. 


NEVER gardener watched the rarest tropical plant, 
more carefully than did Emily Maskelyne, her son. 
On this especial morning, there appeared some 
slight reason for anxiety. ‘The dark circles round 
Brian’s eyes made them look unnaturally bright and 
large; and there was fever both in brow and hand. 
But he was tolerably well practised in parrying his 
mother’s solicitudes; and he soon managed to satisfy 
her, now. 

Though there was something forced and nervous 
in his laugh and manner, the composure with which 
he bore himself was quite marvellous, considering 
the circumstances. Truly the patrician youth of 
Sparta or Rome — hardened by all the rough work 
of the gymnasium, and the stoicism of the Schools 
— compared to their modern anti-types, were the 
merest tyros in the Art of Taking Things Coolly. 

Brian Maskelyne purposed that day to go forth 
from his home — not to return thither, unless bring- 
ing with him his bride. Several causes contributed 
to this seemingly insane precipitation; though none 
were sufficient to excuse it. 

First, there was opportunity — chief, since the 
world began, of all, ‘irritaments of evil.’ 

The squadrons quartered i in Towcester held high 
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festival; embracing regimental races, private theatri- 
cals, and the inevitable ball: to this entertainment 
Brian was invited (he cultivated soldiers a good deal, 
and was down for the Household Cavalry); and he 
was to stay the week out, being put up in barracks. 
So he had no occasion to invent an excuse for ab- 
sence; while he would have leisure enough, to con- 
cert a plan of proceeding with his betrothed. 

Next, there was the natural impulse to carry 
out, as speedily as possible, the decision that had 
been long — if not long enough — in doubt; sus- 
pense and uncertainty, that were as matters of course, 
twenty-four hours ago, seemed intolerable now. 

It is the way with all conscripts, in every kind 
of warfare. They can never be kept steady in the 
trenches; though they will advance very readily to 
the storm. Surely, the most martial of all slogans, 
is — “Stand Fast, Craigellachy.” 

Furthermore, Brian had an exaggerated idea of 
Seyton’s influence and power. Their conversation 
had left him utterly in the dark, as to how the latter 
would act; and he was possessed with a vague ap- 
prehension as to the consequences, if Tom were to 
combine with the Regent-Mother to thwart him. Be- 
sides all this, he had that morbid horror of a ‘scene’ 
which has made older and wiser men moral dastards; 
causing them to seek temporary safety in flight, 
though they left duty and humanity behind. 

Can you understand, how Brian’s conscience per- 
force held its peace, whilst he meditated nothing less 
than a black crime? 

It seems to me that,. among those which our 
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laws. punish heavily, there are many sins. more 
venial, than some that mock at all human justice. 
Short and sharp shrift would old Draco have given 
to the reprobate, who should have lifted his hand 
against the mother that bore him; but, even in that 
code, I presume no punishment was set down for the 
son that broke his mother’s heart, by leaving her — 
-perchanee for ever and aye — without a word of 
warning or farewell. 

Just such a wrong did Brian purpose now; & 
wrong so bitter, that it might have cost a remorseful 
pang to Emily Maskelyne’s worst enemy, if she had 
ever made such a one in her gentle life. Yet he was 
of a kindly, generous nature in the main; one of the 
“‘well-conditioned youths,” after poor Lord Carlisle's 
own heart. 

If all the romantic nonsense, that ever has bean 
written or spoken about Love, were true to the 
letter, there would still be excuse needed — and 
wanting — for the cruel exclusiveness of the passion: 
self-sacrificing with regard to one being, and ruth- 
less to all others —- it sometimes contrives to ignore. 
natural affections, not less easily, than the omer 
parts of the Whole Duty of Man. 

If pride and envy prompted the first murder, I 
believe that the old question — ‘‘Where is the 
woman?” — might have been asked, and answere®) 
on the occasion of the first parricide. 

So Brian Maskelyne — being such a one as I 
have tried to describe — on this occasion sate with 
his mother through breakfast (which he consumed 
with a very tolerable appetite); answered her ques- 
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tions; and listened to her plans for the future, with- 
out any outward sign of emotion. He scarcely 
skrank or shivered, when the poor lady bade him 
good-by; with some jesting cautions about “taking 
care of himself; and not getting into mischief in 
barracks, or at the ball.” Yet, Emily Maskelyne 
did remember, in the desolate after-days, that her 
son’s arm lingered longer round her neck, and that 
he turned on the threshold, to kiss her a second 
time. | 

She had good reason to remember that caress. 
It was the last that ever passed between those two 
— the last that ever shall pass; unless lips may be 
laid on lips, in greetings beyond the grave. 

Brian’s conduct was heartless enough, in all con- 
science; but there is just this much to be said in his - 
favour. He did not contemplate a permanent sepa- 
ration, or even a very long absence from home. 
The fact was, that he had never fully realised the 
objections to his intended alliance; this was partly 
his own fault, partly the design of others. It is true 
that, had he chosen to inquire, or even to listen, he 
would have heard much to the disadvantage, and 
very little to the credit of Standen pére: but Bessie’s 
connections had had the tact to:keep themselves 
sedulously in the background, so as not to interfere 
with the effect of the prominent figure. On the very 
rare occasions when Brian had visited the damsel at 
her own home, the old man had always been absent. 
He hardly knew Kit Daventry by sight; though that 
astute individual knew him, as well as he did the 
owner of the leading Derby favourite. 
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Therefore, you may understand, why Brian could 
not appreciate the motives, that would urge his 
gentle, indulgent mother to prolonged resistance. 
He thought that she would be seriously vexed at 
first, but would soon yield when she found his hap- 
piness irretrievably involved; nor, at the very worst, 
could he conceive that she would hold any fault of 
his, unpardonable. It was so much better, that she 
should know nothing till all was comparatively 
settled; if the first shock could once be got over, 
and Bessie allowed to present herself at Mote, her 
lover doubted not but that her charms would soon 
conquer both prejudice and scruples. 


Thus he went forth on his unholy errand — if 
not with cheerful confidence, at least neither de- 
sponding nor gravely self-reproachful. And behind 
him, stride for stride, moved with his awful even 
pace, Time, the Avenger. 


The post came in early at Mote. Mrs. Maske- 
lyne’s correspondence was always brought to her in 
bed, with that normal cup of tea, which braces most 
of our dames and damsels for the labours of the 
day. On the fourth morning after his departure 
came a letter from Brian: needless to say, that it 
was opened first of the pile. 


The maid, who was busied in the room on some 
of the duties of her calling, was startled by a low 
gasping cry behind her. She turned, and found her 
mistress struggling for breath, with a terrible agony 
on her white face — physical, it seemed, as well as 
mental; for the hand that was free — the other 
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erushed the letter — was pressed convulsively on 
her side. _ 

But Mrs. Maskelyne did not faint, and soon re- 
covered herself sufficiently to speak; though only in 
a weak whisper. The words were — 

“Send to Warleigh at once, and beg Mr. Seyton 
to come to me.” , 

Then she told the maid, to put some sal-volatile 
within her reach, and to leave her. With all her 
gentleness and consideration, Mrs. Maskelyne’s house- 
hold never dreamt of questioning one of her com- 
mands; so the woman went, albeit reluctantly and 
under protest. She was an old faithful servant: 
nevertheless it deserves to be recorded, to her credit, 
that she kept all surmises and misgivings to herself; 
and, after dispatching the messenger, only confided 
to her fellows in the steward’s room that “her mis- 
tress had had bad news that morning, and she hoped 
it had nothing to do with Mr. Brian.” 

After a while Mrs. Maskelyne’s bell rang. She 
went through her toilette quite quietly and com- 
posedly; though she still looked very wan and weak, 
and her breath every now and then seemed to fail 
her. She even tried to eat some breakfast, which 
meal. was always served in her boudoir when she - 
was alone. Almost before this melancholy pretence 
was over, there was a sharp ring at the great bell; 
and the poor lady felt a momentary relief, when 
Seyton’s name was announced. 

It was but six miles or so to Warleigh. ‘T'om’s 
hack was at the door when the messenger came; for 
the M. F.H. met far off that day. It took him three 
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minutes to change his pink for a shooting-jacket, 
and to get to saddle; twenty more, at a stretching 
gallop, brought him to Mote. He guessed, right 
well, why he was sent for; the letter that Mrs. 
Maskelyne put into his hand, without speaking a 
word, did not greatly surprise, though it grieved and 
angered him bitterly. 


It was a cold cruel letter; shameful for Brian to 
have penned, even if every word in it had been 
prompted by others. He was not good at epistles, 
to be sure; indeed his education had been decidedly 
desultory, depending more on his own very moderate 
zeal, than on the will of an obsequious tutor. Per- 
haps the unwonted attempt, to be earnest and im- 
pressive, gave him a sort of moral cramp: but old 
fools, as well as young ones — meaning to be 
solemn — are often simply formal. 


The letter set forth the writer’s ‘passion for Miss 
Standen; his fears that it would not, at present, be 
sanctioned by her mother; his hopes that she would 
soon accord her consent, ‘without which we can 
never be happy;’ his intentions of absconding, ac- 
companied by the fair object, ‘who knows she can 
trust to my honour;’ and his fixed resolve neither to 
present himself at Mote, nor to be brought back 
thither, unless the union were authorised and ap- 
proved. A few common-places of excuse and regret, 
and — nothing more: no clue given to the retreat 
of the fugitives, and no address, beyond one — vague 
enough, surely, to shelter any criminals — Poste 
Restante, Paris. As to whether immediate marriage 
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was contemplated or no, there was silence discreet 
and absolute. | 

No wonder that such a letter made Tom Seyton 
savage. Though, even then, he blamed others more 
than the unhappy boy, he felt for a brief space as 
he never thought to feel, towards George Maske- 
lyne’s son. But — had he been thrice as angry — 
he would have kept back all bitterness, in pity to 
the stricken woman who sate there, waiting so anx- 
iously for counsel, if not comfort. 

‘‘Mrs. Maskelyne,” he said, striking the paper 
sharply with his finger; “don’t vex yourself, now or 
hereafter, about the tone of that letter. I would 
swear Brian never wrote one word out of his own 
head. I can fancy how it was dictated.” 

“You had some idea of this, then — and never 
told me?” 

Those words were too gently spoken to sound 
upbraiding; but it was very, very long before Seyton 
forgot the piteous look, which gave them such a sad 
significance. “All along, he had known that such a 
question must come: yet, fore-knowledge did not 
prevent his feeling painfully contrite and confused; 
the bold, open brow, that since childhood had never 
blenched before his own sex, was apt, you will re- 
member — with less reason than now — to vail it- 
self in the presence of womanhood. 

‘I did wrong, perhaps,” he answered, after a 
pause; “yet not so wrong, as you may think — not 
so wrong, I do hope, as to forbid your trusting me 
still. This is all I knew.” 

Then, as briefly and simply as was possible, he 
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told her —- what you have heard already. It was 
not in Emily Maskelyne’s nature to nourish resent- 
ment long, against any living creature; much less 
against a loyal friend, who’ could only have erred 
unwittingly. Before he had half done speaking, 
Seyton saw that she had forgiven him; as he ended, 
she took his hand in both her own, and touched it 
with her lips. Tom almost started —— they were so 
deathly cold. 

‘You meant kindly,” she said, ‘“‘as you always 
do. And speaking to me could have done but little 
good; it might only have made more bitterness be- 
tween me and my poor boy. As it was, he did kiss 
me — he kissed me twice, — before he went. You 
will never quite give him up, I know that; my hus- 
band knew it too, or he would not have looked so 
happy when he died. But, oh! how could he leave 
such a heavy trust to me? I am neither good nor 
wise enough to bear it. I have known, all along, 
that, when the time of trial came— and it was sure 
to come — I should fail, miserably. Now, if I had 
only my own strength to rely on, I think I should 
lose my head utterly. But I will try — indeed I 
will — to do my duty, if you will only help me. 
I will act just as you advise, without questioning; 
and neither write nor speak a word that you do 
not sanction. But you will not leave me to 
myself?” . 

All this while her thin white fingers never re- 
laxed their clasp of the broad weather-stained hand; 
it seemed as if the mere physical support gave some 
small comfort. Yet that same hand shook sometimes 
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like an aspen, as Seyton tried all the resources of 
his simple healing skull. 

He pointed out to Mrs. Maskelyne that, as Brian 
had not broken out into overt rebellion, by avowing 
an intention of immediate matrimony, there was still 
a possibility of bringing him to reason. The Standen 
party were too cunning to precipitate matters; and 
would never advise absolute forfeiture of the great 
heritage. ‘There was a chance of working on their 
cupidity, if all direct influences on Brian failed. But 
on one point Tom took his stand inflexibly: not the 
faintest hope was to be held out that Mrs. Maskelyne 
would sanction the alliance, either now or hereafter; 
or that — if her veto were set at nought — she 
would refrain from exercising the powers reverting 
to her by her husband’s will. 

While they were yet speaking, there came another 
jangle at the ponderous hall-door bell. There was 
a curious uncertainty about that ring: it looked as 
if it had been begun timidly and dubiously, but 
finished off with a sort of nervous impatience. Tom 
at least, guessed who the visitor was likely to be 
before the card was brought in, which Mrs. Maske- 
lyne passed over to him, without speaking, but with 
a startled look in her eyes. 


Pir, James Standen 


was engraved thereon, in letters, huge and pon- 
derous enough to have represented a ‘warm’ city- 
name. 

‘Will you see him here?” Seyton asked; as if 
the interview was a matter-of-course. 
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Mrs. Maskelyne bowed her head in assent: in 
truth, she felt hardly equal to the physical exer- 
tion, of moving to another and distant room, just 
then. 

Tom had time to say — 

‘Pray let me speak for you; and don't interfere, 
however harsh or hard I may seem. You haven't 
an idea of the sort of person with whom we have to 
de ”? 

The last words were ney uttered, when the 
visitor was announced. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A Heavy Father. 


Mr. STANDEN, as was afore said, had once been 
a very personable specimen of the florid style. He 
had certainly, that day, made the most of the out- 
ward advantages that drink and advancing age, had 
left him. There was little to object to in his attire; 
it bore traces of a sharp ride from Torrcaster; but 
the well-polished boots gleamed through the mud- 
flecks, and the pale-drab Bedford cords fitted him, 
with artistic ease. There was not an inappropriate 
wrinkle in the snowy muslin folded round his mas- 
sive throat; even his gloves were neat, if workman- 
like: in fine, the whole ‘get-up’ was that of the 
heavy middle-aged sportsman; and it was very 
creditably done. But some of the other accessories 
were rather a failure; at the second glance, the 
travestie was apparent. The bloated face, with its 
turgid. veins; the watery eyes, blinking under heavy 
flaccid lids; the weak, pendulous upper lip; told of 
deep debauch over-night, and frequent morning ‘re- 
freshers’ —- of long vigils in heated billiard-rooms 
and crowded hells, — of anything, rather than honest 
hard work, under sun and storm. 

Nor was the visitor’s manner very prepossessing. 
The cleverest of his class wl] swagger, when they 
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are at all nervous. That Mr. Standen was so, could 
not be disguised: indeed, as he glanced round the 
room on entering, he started palpably. 

The fact was, though he had fully reckoned on 
being confronted with Seyton sooner or later, he 
never expected to find him at Mote. 

There was nothing aggressive, or particularly 
imposing, in T’om’s demeanour as he stood with his 
back to the fire, in the Briton’s favourite colossal at- 
titude. Nevertheless, it might have discouraged a 
bolder schemer than Jem Standen was, before drink 
had spoilt his nerve. If the keen grey eyes were 
not warlike or defiant, they were watchful exceed- 
ingly; the very pose of the square, upright figure — 
poised lightly, yet so solidly, on the sturdy lower 
limbs — betokened a man whom it would be dif- 
ficult to delude or cajole, utterly impossible to bully; 
moreover, the bluff sunburnt face, that, a few min- 
utes ago, had been so pitiful and tender, was now — 
as Daventry had described it — “‘set like a flintstone.” 

Mr. Standen was further embarrassed by doubts 
and misgivings, as to the style in which his saluta- 
tion should be made. He had met Seyton often 
enough in the hunting-field and elsewhere to establish 
a sort of acquaintance; yet he could not but remem- 
ber that Tom — familiar, if not friendly, as a rule, 
with every class, from lord to labourer — had never 
favoured him with anything beyond a careless nod, 
or casual remark in passing. At first, he thought of 
offering his hand; but drew it back again, just too 
late to dissemble the intention; finally, he contented 
himself with a circular bow, addressed to the com- 
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pany in general. Now, this sort of congé is rather a 
trial, even to an expert courtier entirely at his 
ease: judge of its effect when executed by poor Jem 
Standen. 

His first remark, too, was wonderfully naif and 
truthful. 

“I wished to see Mrs. Maskelyne, alone.” 

Seyton had a straightforward simplicity about 
him, which was sometimes more disconcerting than 
other men’s sarcasms. 

“T’ve no doubt you did (there’s a chair close be- 
hind you, Mr. Standen); but Mrs. Maskelyne is not 
equal to such an interview, just now. She wishes 
me, not only to be present, but to speak for her. Is 
it not so?” 

She assented in a voice that hardly faltered at 
all. During the last few minutes, there had come to 
the unhappy lady a certain feverish access of strength; 
springing from the very extremity of her disgust and 
despair. She had asked herself the question — ‘Shall 
such a creature as that, ever show himself at Mote 
as the father of its mistress?” And she had answered 
— resolutely enough, for the nonce — ‘‘ Never; while 
IT can stir hand to prevent it.” 

Standen sat down on the proffered chair, very 
readily; but, for some seconds, he kept tapping his 
boot with his riding-whip, as if uncertain how to 
begin: he was evidently still ill at ease. Ever since 
the hall doors swung to behind him, he had felt an 
oppression of moral breathing, answering to the phy- 
sical sensations of such as climb unwonted heights: 
the social atmosphere was, by many degrees, too 
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rarefied. At last, he cleared his throat and spoke; 
addressing himself, perforce, to Seyton. 

“T presume, you know upon what business I 
have come here?” 

“Partly so, but not entirely,” Tom replied. ‘It 
must refer to yonder precious composition, of course” 
(he pointed contemptuously to the letter, lying open 
where he had cast it on a table near); “‘but we don’t 
know, whether we are to suppose, you are acquainted 
with its contents. We don’t know, either, whether 
you come solely on your own account, or as an alD- 
bassador from others.” 

His antagonist was prepared for hint here; and 
came to the parry and riposte with commendable 
promptitude: that look of injured dignity had pro- 
bably been practised, more than once before. 

“IT consider such doubts an insult,” he said 
flushing angrily (those sanguine cheeks were always 
apt enough at that sign of emotion); “I have not 
the faintest idea of the contents of that letter, which, 
I presume, is written by Mr. Brian Maskelyne. And, 
as to others, I know no more of their movements or 
intentions than you do, — if so much.” 

“Don’t excite yourself,” ‘T'om retorted, coolly 
and carelessly; ‘‘there’s not the smallest occasion for 
heroics. This is neither the time nor place for in 
sults; and such things are in singularly bad taste, 
when a mere matter of business is being discussed. 
It was necessary to know on what grounds we started — 
— that’s all. As you come, then, solely, on your 
own business, perhaps you'll be good enough to state 
it, as concisely as possible.” 

10* 
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_ “Whatever you do — keep cool.” So spake Kit 
the Lawyer, that very morning; after refusing to 
allow his uncle a second stirrup-cup. The warning 
had been ringing in Jem Standen’s ears ever since; 
but he well-nigh forgot it now. There was something 
in Seyton’s tone and manner — though both were 
quiet to a degree — that sorely galled even the case- 
hardened sensibilities of the drunken, shameless old 
turfite. He ground his teeth hard; and, so, just 
managed to drive back the coarse, passionate words 
that must have broken off negotiations at once; but 
he answered, almost in a growl. 

‘““My business is simple enough. 1 was away 
from home all yesterday, and only got back by the 
early train this morning. My daughter had disap- 
peared: she had gone out early in the evening, and ~ 
had not been heard of since. She had left this note 
for me; you can see it, if you like; it tells little that 
you don’t know already, I daresay. I wish to be 
informed, what are Mrs. Maskelyne’s feelings on the 
subject; and what are her intentions with regard to 
her son? That’s only natural, I think.” 

Tom waved back the proffered document with a 
gesture of rather exaggerated politeness. 

“Thanks. I don’t fancy the reading of Miss 
Standen’s confession would help us much. It is 
probably nearly a counterpart of the one before us. 
So you were away all yesterday, and all last night? 
That was very unlucky. And you can give us no 
clue to their retreat; nor even to the route they would 
take, if they went beyond Paris? More unlucky still. 
But such things will happen. You think it natural 
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that you should inquire into: Mrs. Maskelyne' 8 feelings 
and intentions? I regret that I can’t quite agree with 
you. It strikes me, that, with her feelings, you have 
no concern whatever; any more than you have with 
mine. As to her intentions — I'll try and make 
them clear to you. I believe I understand them 
thoroughly.” 


The other lifted his head, that had sunk nearly 
to his breast, and glared up once at the speaker, 
with his sullen, bloodshot eyes. On this scant en- 
couragement, ‘l’om went on — placidly as ever. 


‘You are here on your own account; that’s under- 
stood. Nevertheless, I must give you just the same 
answer, as will be sent to Brian Maskelyne. He 
says, in his letter, that he will never return to Mote, 
unless with Miss Standen as his accepted wife. Then 
— he will never return at all. I don’t wish to be 
offensive; but plain-speaking is necessary. We decline 
the alliance, absolutely and unconditionally. Wait; 
it will save time, if you hear me out. I need not 
go into the objections; it might not be pleasant for 
you to hear them all; but they are insurmountable, 
now and for ever. I say ‘we;’ because Mrs. Maske- 
lyne has promised to be guided by me in this matter; 
and, further, if anything were to happen to her, I 
and the other trustees would stand in her position 
towards Brian, with less discretionary powers. The 
penal clauses of the will are very stringent and clear, 
as I daresay you know. We are prepared to put 
every one of them in foree, sooner than countenance 
or condone such a marriage as this.” 
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Standen broke in here; speaking hurriedly and 
hoarsely. 

“But he must marry her — else what will be- 
come of my child’s good name? Do you suppose 
that is worth nothing? Or that she is not as dear to 
me, as yonder boy can be to his mother — let alone 
yourself, who have chosen to interfere? We'll have 
justice if there’s law in England, in spite of you.” 

‘““Pardon me,” Tom retorted. “I don’t see the 

‘must’ at all. I wouldn’t talk too much about ‘law’ 
either, if I were you: the Law, as far as I remem- 
ber, isn’t fond of holding minors to matrimonial 
bargains. I don’t intend to dispute the value of 
your daughter’s fair fame; or your fatherly affection 
either. I only wonder, it did not teach you to look ° 
more sharply after her proceedings. It’s imprudent— 
to say the least of it — to allow girls to keep assigna- 
tions in the dusk; as I happen to know she did. You 
didn’t hear of it — of course? But perhaps, you 
have heard of the proverb, concerning the worst sort 
of blindness.” 
. The other rose up — his face all a-flame. In 
truth, Seyton’s tone of late, had grown unendurably 
provocative: he was not aware of it; and indeed, 
was rather priding himself, inwardly, on his diplo- 
matic calmness; but, momentarily, he was more and 
more overmastered by wrath, and loathing, and 
scorn. 

“Do you stand there, and tell me coolly, that 
my child is to live and die a harlot, (he used a 
coarser term) because she’s not good enough to satisfy 
your family pride? It’s encouraging seduction: neither 
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more nor less. And you call yourself a Christian and 
a gentleman?”’ 

It is probable, that the heat and passion of the 

man were neither assumed, nor attributable to mere 
greed of gain, or lust of power. He thought, no 
doubt, first and foremost, of the rich prize that 
seemed slipping from his daughter's grasp; but he 
may have thought too, with a pang of real remorse, 
-of her honour, perilled — perchance, lost — in 
vain. ' 
That furious outbreak quieted Tom Seyton, more 
effectually than any remonstrance could have done; 
for he was conscious of being, to some extent, ac- 
countable for it. He answered first, Mrs. Maskelyne’s 
nervous glance of appeal: anything in the shape of 
violence was so utterly strange to her, that it was 
no wonder if she felt shocked and frightened. 

‘‘Pray forgive me; if I had been more guarded, 
you would not have been exposed to this.” 

His tone, as he went on speaking, brought 
Standen to. his senses at once; it was no longer con- 
temptuous or insolent; only, very grave and stern. 

“We both seem to have forgotten in whose pre- 
sence we are talking. There are great allowances 
to be made for your excitement, Mr. Standen; but 
you must not say one other word in that tone — 
much less such words as you have used — if you 
wish to prolong the conversation. I confess, it seems 
to me needless and useless, to do so. I look upon 
seduction no more leniently than you do; but I like 
to be sure that the term is not misapplied. I’m not 
fond of advancing more than I can prove: so I say 
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nothing more of Miss Standen than — this. From 
all I’ve seen and heard, I believe her to be as ca- 
pable of taking care of herself, as any woman alive, 
of her age. And further — I believe that same 
age, to be a year or so in advance of Brian Maske- 
lyne’s. ‘The case is good enough for my conscience, 
anyhow. I hope I shall never have a heavier sin on 
it than preventing this marriage, if it be possible; 
or of punishing it to the utmost, if it can’t be pre- 
vented. You can force it on in spite of us — we 
know that. It will be quite legal in a few months’ 
time. Only remember: you, and all it may concern, 
are fairly forewarned. They will have £1000 a 
year during Brian’s life: at his death there will not 
be a shadow of provision for widow or child; unless 
he can afford to insure his life. You heard Mrs. 
Maskelyne say, at the beginning of this interview, 
that she wished me to speak no less for her, than 
for myself. I speak for both, now. If Brian chooses 
to cast his birthright away, and you choose to abet 
him im his deed, you shall do so, at least, wilfully 
and wittingly. Upon one shilling beyond what I 
have named, neither you nor he need reckon.” 
Though Seyton spoke with a solemn firmness, 
that carried conviction even to the base suspicious 
nature he addressed, he felt exceedingly nervous — 
if truth must be told — as he withdrew his keen 
steadfast eyes from Standen; and turned them — 
half-inquiringly, half-warningly — on Mrs.. Maske- 
lyne. He feared that the trial would prove too strong 
for the unhappy mother’s resolve; and that, by voice 
or gesture, she would strive to soften down the harsh- 
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ness of his own concluding words. But the lady’s 
face was bowed down in her clasped hands: though 
the wan fingers quivered visibly, they veiled effec- 
tually all sign of weakness, from friend or foe. 

Jem Standen was fairly penned. Rehearsing 
these things (or as much as he dared confess), in the 
sad sobriety of next morning, to his discontented 
nephew — he thus, in the metaphorical ‘milling’ 
tongue, described his own sensations. 

‘*Tt’s devilish easy work for backers, Kit; they’ve 
only got to sit comfortably on the straw, and tell 
their man to ‘go in and win. He's a d—d awk- 
ward customer — is Seyton: I never meant to tackle 
him, alone; you know that. I tell you, I was over- 
matched from first to last: I did no good at out- 
fighting; and I did worse still, when I tried to close. 
Curse him! He was as coul as a cucumber, while 
I was hitting wild. I was getting groggier every 
minute; he’d have bored me down on the ropes in 
no time, if I hadn’t got away.” 

Under the circumstances , getting away’ was per- 
haps the wisest thing Jem Standen could do. He 
stood silent, for a brief space, after Seyton had’ 
finished speaking: and then said slowly — 

“Ts that your last word?” 

“The very last:” Tom answered; “at least — 
here. I’ve two or three more to say, that it may 
be for your advantage to listen to; but that you can 
decide for yourself: I don’t insist on your attention. 
[ll show you the short way to the stables, if Mrs. 
Maskelyne will allow me. I suppose your horse was 
taken there.” 
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He stooped and whispered a few syllables of en- 
couragement in the poor lady’s ear, as he passed; 
and then walked to the door, just as composedly, as 
if he were marshalling out an ordinary visitor. The 
other man followed, with a sort of sulky, helpless 
acquiescence; very much like a bear who has just 
returned to obedience, after breaking collar and 
chain. But on the threshold he turned, and glared 
at the quiet figure — still motionless in its stricken 
attitude —- with a bitter spite on his inflamed 
face. 

“You'll wish me back again, one of these fine 
days, my lady” — he said, in a gruff whisper; so 
low, that Seyton, in the corridor without, did not 
catch the words. 

It is doubtful if Mrs. Maskelyne heard them 
aright: she started slightly, like one who hears 
suddenly, some harsh or disagreeable sound; but 
she never raised her head, or seemed otherwise to 
heed. | 
So,— with even less ceremony and dignity than 
had attended his entrance — Mr. Standen went 
forth, for ever, from the presence of the mistress of 
Mote. | : 

Seyton spoke never a word, till they had passed 
through a maze of stone passages leading to a postern 
door, and so out into an alley of laurels, the further 
extremity of which abutted on the stable-yard. 

Then, he stopped short; and accosted his com- 
panion abruptly. Once more, his tone had changed; 
it was not marked by bitterness or sarcasm, nor even 
great earnestness, now; there was rather in it, an 
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easy familiarity, not especially flattering to the per- 
son addressed; such as one might use, chaffering with 
a second-rate horse-dealer. 

‘‘Look here,” — he said. ‘We'll drop all that 
humbug, about your not being privy to this affair 
from the very beginning. Now — it’s not the 
slightest use, your firing up: I only quarrel with 
men of my own station, and my own age: you can 
walk on if you don’t care to listen. You do care? 
That’s well. After all, I don’t know that you are 
really to be blamed, for doing your best for your 
own. ‘That’s hardly the point, though. You've not 
made much ground, so far; and, trust me, you never 
will. Wouldn't it be worth your while, to draw 
stakes? You needn't be afraid of naming a sum. 
Brian can do little himself, even if he would: but 
you shall be satisfied, if I have to mortgage War- 
leigh. My children will get it back one day — if 
I don’t. The boy can never be of much use to you; 
and he’s very dear to us/ Won't you let him go 
free? ? 

His honest eyes did not seek to disguise their 
eagerness: but Jem Standen’s met them, coolly and 
cunningly. 

‘‘Are you aware what you're doing?” he asked. 
“You're simply tempting me, to set a pee on my 
daughter’s virtue.” 

“Not a bit of it” — Tom retorted, in nowise 
disconcerted. ‘“‘T'here’s a limit to everything: I 
wouldn’t do that, to save my own son — let alone 
another man’s. Brian says in his letter, that ‘she 
has trusted to his honour:’ she was right enough in 
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doing so, I'll swear. You know, as well as I do, 
that, while matters are in abeyance, she would be 
as safe with him, as with her own brother, if she 
only holds true to herself. Anyhow, it is on these 


grounds, that I propose compromise to you — on 
your own terms — mind. And justice shall be done 
to Miss Standen — as, far as our side can do it. 


I'll engage that, too. Do you understand me, at 
last?” 

Once more, the old turfite looked full at the 
other — not a common trick with him, by-the-way 
— this time with a devilish malice on his sensual 
face, that a painter of Hell-Breughel’s school might 
have studied. 

‘Yes: I understand you, quite well,” he said; 
dropping every syllable deliberately. “I’ve listened 
to you, very patiently, you must own. Now, listen 
to me. You want to know what I'll take to draw 
stakes? Well — more than you could pay, if you 
mortgaged Warleigh to the last acre, and Mote to the 
back of that. You're fond of your boy — are you? 
So am I — so fond that I mean to keep him; and 
make a man of him, before I’ve done. And you'll 
see that my child has justice done to her? J'dl see 
to that. She shall hold up her head yet, higher 
than the best of all your stuck-up madams, when he 
has made her an honest woman: she shall e 

A volley of blasphemy rather spoilt the effect of 
a speech, that would otherwise, have been almost 
imposing: it was so bitterly in earnest. 

In all phases of life you meet with strange 
anomalies and self-contradictions; but oftenest, I 
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think, in natures essentially base or criminal. Has 
it not been often quoted as a characteristic of turf- 
men, that they will forego almost a certainty of 
enormous gains in the future, simply because they 
cannot keep their hands off the crisp notes that once 
have fluttered before them? Jem Standen was an 
ordinary specimen enough of the class; not a whit 
more sagacious or resolute than his fellows; a few 
thousands (and, here, it was question not of a few) 
would have been a perfect God-send, in the actual 
state of his finances: yet he was able to put the 
sure of immediate avarice aside, with a determined 
self-denial, worthy of the wisest, that ever have 
toiled on through hard privations, towards their ap- 
pointed end. 

True it is, that the astute adviser, on whom he 
had chiefly relied from the first, had strictly enjoined 
the negotiator, by no means to hearken to any pre- 
sent compromise whatsoever. But it is more than 
doubtful, if his soddened intellect, and weakened will, 
would have held fast to that counsel, in the moment 
of trial, had both not been backed up by the 
promptings of his temper — savage enough, like 
many other sluggish ones, when fairly roused. ‘The 
temptation, of administering one straight-forward 
“facer’’ to the adversary who had punished him so 
sharply, was ¢oo irresistible. 

A “facer” it undoubtedly was; such as, for a 
moment, morally to stagger stout Tom Seyton. After 
the first emotion of surprise had passed, his anger 
began to rise rapidly; more so, perhaps, than it had 
ever done in his cheery, easy-going life. Looking 
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back on the events of that morning, with very mixed 
satisfaction —- he always felt especially thankful 
that he was just able, then, to repress an outbreak 
of wrath. Had he vented it on such an object, Tom 
would never have shaken off the after shame. As it 
was, he answered coolly enough, apparently; but a 
taunt sprang forth, that at any other time he would 
have kept within his lips, if he had bitten them 
through. 

“Make her an honest woman? Did you ever 
hear King James's answer to his nurse, when she 
asked him to make a gentleman of her son? He 
said: ‘I'll make him a baronet if ye will, Lucky; 
but the Devil himself can’t make him a gentleman.’ 
There, you may apply that story at your leisure. 
I’ve done with you. Here’s your way.” He threw 
the door open near which they were standing, and 
shouted through it, to a groom in the stable-yard. 
“They'll bring you your horse directly. You'll do 
your worst, of course; but I don’t despair yet. 
Greater miracles have been wrought, than rescuing 
that unhappy boy out of such hands as yours. One 
word more: you'll do wisely if you shift your quar- 
ters soon. Marlshire will be too hot to hold you 
after all this.” 

After that Tom Seyton turned on his heel and 
walked slowly back into the house; never heeding 
the coarse laugh of defiance, with which the other 
answered those last words. 

He spent some time with Mrs. Maskelyne; doing 
his very best to cheer her, and to dissemble his own 
disquietude. Before he left, a letter was written to 
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Brian, almost entirely at his dictation, — you may 
guess in what terms. They resolved to await the. 
answer, before taking any steps to trace the fugitives. 
Strong coercive measures — in the event of their 
being discovered — even Seyton allowed, it would 
be unwise and unsafe to use; for, if Brian were 
brought home, he could only be detained there during 
the remaining few months of his infancy; once his 
own master — he would be only more set on taking 
his own way. 

So, again Tom Seyton rode homeward through 
the twilight, bearing evil tidings to Warleigh. _ 

At the meet at Rylstone that day, there had been 
many speculations as to the cause of his non-appear- 
ance; but, in four-and-twenty hours, the news of 
Brian Maskelyne’s folly had spread throughout the 
county; and all wonder at Seyton’s absence ceased. 
The affair was the chief subject of cover-side talk 
for many a day after; but no one thought of ques- 
tioning ‘Tom Seyton; even the rough yeomen had 
tact enough to keep silence, or change the subject, if 
they happened to be discussing it when he drew 
near. For all men knew, how close was the old 
friendship subsisting between Mote and Warleigh; 
and how nearly disgrace, lighting on one family, 
would of a surety, touch the other. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


In Hiding. 


Ir Seyton was dissatisfied with the issue of the 
word-duel, it is certain, that his elderly adversary 
did not return to his own place in a very jubilant 
frame of mind; indeed, as he rode soberly back 
towards Torrcaster, his meditations were of the 
gloomiest. 

The prospects of the joint-stock matiinonial: com- 
pany — such in truth it was — did not look very 
promising, so far: the risks swelled enormously, and 
the possible profits dwindled in like proportion, as 
Mr. Standen contemplated them. He began to be 
heartily sorry that he had let Bessie go. The house 
would seem very dreary without her; he did not look 
forward with any satisfaction, to the society of his 
saturnine nephew; guessing, tolerably well, what 
solace or encouragement might be expected from 
him. Furthermore, though he had affected to laugh 
them to scorn, he knew better than to disregard 
Seyton’s last words, —- whether they were threat or 
warning. Torrcaster would be no home for one, 
against whom the face of Marlshire’s favourite squire 
should be set in enmity. It was a nuisance, too; 
the place was central and convenient; and he had 
been very comfortable there, on the whole. The 
hoary old profligate —- who had ceased, one would 
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have thought, for many a year, to encumber himself 
with home sympathies — felt something like an 
honest pang at this last disturbance of his grimy 
Lares. 

His nephew was abroad when Mr. Standen 
reached home; and he took the precaution to recruit 
his energies and fortify himself against catechising, 
with a hurried dinner and divers drains of extra 
strength. This was done so effectually, that when 
the Lawyer returned, he could but get very little out 
of his uncle, of a coherent or satisfactory nature. 
Mr. Standen was sullenly reticent, or obstinately 
obscure; and even made one or two absurd demon- 
strations of asserting his paternal dignity; hinting, 
that what had passed was his concern and no one 
else’s, &c., &c. 

Kit Daventry kept his temper admirably — he 
always did, when there was nothing to gain by 
losing it — and listened quite patiently to the elder 
man’s maunderings, intersprinkled with vague defiant 
curses (for Jem Standen, in the quarrelsome stage of 
drink, resembled the famous writer of Perth, who 
““stude in ta middle of ta road, and swoor at lairge”’); 
till he had extracted nearly all the information he 
cared for at the moment. 

This much was clear: all overtures of alliance 
had been positively rejected at Mote, without holding 
out the faintest prospect of relenting: but a heavy 
compromise had been offered, which the Torrcaster 
ambassador had indignantly declined. Seyton had 
acted throughout as the plenipotentiary of the other 
side; and the negotiations had scarcely been carried 
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on, or broken off, with strict diplomatic courtesy. 
On this last point, indeed, Mr. Standen seemed dis- 
posed to be rather more communicative; priding him- 
self, as it were, on the truculence that he ultimately 
displayed. 

‘He ‘bested’ me above a bit, at first, Kit; but I 
gave him as good as I got before I'd finished with 
him. You couldn’t have done it better yourself — 
d—d if you could.” 


This he repeated more than once, with many 
drunken chuckles; and, indeed, was muttering words 
to the same effect, as he staggered off to his bed- 
chamber. 

The Lawyer saw his respectable relative ‘depart 
with contemptuous unconcern; only sending after him 
one aspiration of very doubtful benevolence. Then 
he mixed a huge tumbler of his wonted strong 
mixture, and fell to musing: no man ever saw Kit 
Daventry intoxicated; but he was one of the steady, 
silent, solitary drinkers, whose meditations are sel- 
dom dry. 

‘“‘Couldn’t have done better, myself? Perhaps 
the old fool spoke truth, there. I’m not afraid of 
many men; but, somehow, I don’t seem to care about 
tackling Tom Seyton, with his blood up. And I'll 
pound it, it was up to-day. I'd have given some- 
thing, though, to have seen that jolly face of his 
with a real storm on it. I can’t think why I hate 
that chap so: perhaps I'll know before we die. Any- 
how, I could have done no good, if I had been at 
Jem Standen’s elbow: the father was bound to. show 
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himself alone, in that scene: it’s not the poor cousin’s 
turn to come on — just yet.” 

He laughed a low, soft laugh; that yet might 
have grated on the nerves of an indifferent listener: 
it was so infernally significant, both as to the past 
and the future. ‘Then, the current of his musings 
turned abruptly into a channel over which fell darker 
shadows. 

“Suppose it were all to go wrong, after all? Per- 
haps it would have been best to take their money 
down, and have done with them. I wonder how 
much they would stand? No sum was mentioned 
to-day, Ill swear; or he’d have blurted that out, at 
all events. It’s not too late now. We must see 
what the boy’s name is worth, though, first; and 
we'll put it through the mill before he’s a week 
older. He needn't grudge paying for such a pretty 
toy as Bessie — pretty enough for a prince, for that 
matter.” | 

As he paused again, a dark savage look came 
over his face; and his strong white teeth glittered 
above his lower lip, while they wrung it hard. 

“I wonder how long he'll keep his promise? 
Not long — if she tempts him as she can tempt. 
Curse no, I hardly mean that; perhaps she 
will be honest — in her own way.” 

He rose, and shook himself with an angry im- 
patience. 

“T don’t know what’s come over me to-night. 
I believe I should get jealous, if I went on maun- 
dering here: and that’s a complaint I’ve never 
suffered from. I’ve been too poor and too busy, 
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I suppose! it’s like the gout; only rich old men 
ought to have it. Ill go down, and see if they've 
got a rubber at the Rooms. There won't be many 
more chances, here, of picking up money. We'll 
have to clear out of this before long — that’s cer- 
tain.” | 

You see, the astute Lawyer had already indorsed 
Tom Seyton’s warning. He left Torrcaster himself 
on the morrow, and did not return. His uncle only 
staid long enough to dispose of his horses and furni- 
ture. Then, he too disappeared; going no one knew 
whither. It is only fair to relate that, if he left an 
indifferent reputation, he left no debts, large or 
small, behind him. Mrs. Maskelyne received a formal 
note; containing a London address, in case she 
should wish, at any future time, to write to Mr. 
Standen: that gentleman utterly declined to com- 
municate with Seyton, verbally or by letter. The 
address was at a West-End hotel of rather indifferent 
repute, — ‘to be called for.’ Then followed a long 
interval of silence and mystery; for from Brian 
never a word of answer came. 


But to the chronicler all these things are clear. 
The rebel had not fled near so far, as he would 
have made his people to believe: he had chosen 
— or rather there was chosen for him — a safer 
hiding-place than even Paris; the safest perhaps in 
the civilised world — a large London suburb. It 
is not worth while to define the neighbourhood more 
particularly: a dreary uniformity pervades all those 
out-posts of brick and mortar, that, year by year, 
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testify to fresh inroads of the mighty ammy-. of 
masons, on the ‘greenery’ beyond. 

The aspect of such places is rather depressing 
to a stranger. I have known men get quite silent 
and moody, on their way to pigeon-slaughter at 
Hornsey Wood; falling into gloomy speculations, as 
to what manner of people resided in the sombre 
villas, and how they contrived to exist there. But 
this especial neighbourhood is cheerful, and full of 
healthy excitement, compared to some others farther 
to the East or South; where the craftsman seems to 
have exhausted his cunning, in producing a melan- 
choly monotony of architecture. Only one thing on 
earth, I think, can beat them in this line — the 
long straggling street of an Irish village, built 
entirely of limestone, seen on a real ‘soft’ Irish day. 

In a Terrace, such as I have described, did 
Brian Maskelyne take up his quarters -— uncom- 
plainingly, if not contentedly. He was not under 
the same roof with his betrothed. She dwelt close 
by; under the protection of a convenient aunt, who 
had turned up, just at the crisis when a chaperon 
was indispensable. Thither Brian had brought her, 
with all honour and honesty, straight from her 
father’s house. He spent most of his own time with 
Bessie, as a matter of course; but he had never onee 
attempted to claim a single privilege, beyond such 
as are universally permitted to avowed affiance. He 
showed infinite tact, in glossing over, or ignoring, 
the blunders of speech or manner to which the aunt 
was unfortunately liable; and sometimes perhaps he 
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rather puzzled the worthy dame with his punctilious 
courtesy. 

“JT can’t make out whether he’s chaffing or 
not” — she observed, once, rather sulkily. 

To which the niece made answer, with a sort of 
disdainful impatience — 

‘“‘Chaffing? He don’t know the meaning of the 
word.” 

If all the world had witnessed their proceedings, 
Maskelyne could not have been more careful to 
avoid any ifnprudence that might compromise the 
fair fame of his intended bride. Kit Daventry 
allowed that much, when he had once seen them 
together; and, thenceforward, was careful to abstain 
from the ancient cousinly familiarity — at least in 
Brian’s presence. Furthermore — the poor boy 
forced himself to take Bessie’s connections as he 
found them; meeting them always cordially, or, at 
the least, courteously. But it was piteous, some- 
times, to see the struggle, with which he would 
repress an involuntary start or shudder: for never a 
day passed, that did not bring some fresh shock to 
the instincts — prejudices, if you will — inherent 
in his pure proud blood. 

The hardest work of all was to be consistently 
civil to Kit Daventry. Even when the latter meant 
to be most conciliating, Brian hated the crafty hand- 
some face from the bottom of his soul; and almost 
preferred the sneering insolence, and affectation of 
superior worldly wisdom, that the other cared not 
always to conceal. 
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Mr. Standen had introduced his nephew to his 
intended son-in-law, as the man of all others ‘able 
to work the wires.’ By which allegorical expression, 
he wished the latter to understand, that the lawyer 
was the properest person to put him in the way of 
procuring supplies that were urgently needed. To 
do Standen justice — he had never, from the first, 
disguised his own straitened and precarious means: 
so, Brian was neither very much shocked nor sur- 
prised, when Daventry suggested an immediate inter- 
view with a certain money-lending celebrity. 

“‘Money-lending” is hardly the right word to use; 
for Mr. Hart professed to have no personal interest 
in any of these transactions, beyond acting as middle- 
man between the borrower and the capitalist. People 
took this profession — like many other. assertions 
proceeding from the same quarter — with many 
grains of salt; but it was no one’s interest to con- 
tradict —- much less disprove — it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Ad Leones. 


Lats in the twilight of a foggy winter's day, 
Maskelyne and Daventry got out of a close cab at 
the quietest corner of the secluded street in which 
Mr. Hart’s modest offices were placed. When the 
noiseless door swung open by some invisible agency, 
the latter led the way in, with the assurance of one 
treading on familiar ground: of a truth, Kit had 
passed through that dim passage pretty often; though 
never, in such good company as now. 

They found the famous attorney, alone in his 
sanctum. So famous indeed was David Hart, and 
eminent in his peculiar line; that he well deserves 
brief biographical notice. 

Of his origin or birth-place, absolutely nothing 
was known: taciturn on all subjects — he was 
unusually so with regard to his own early history; 
the most that was ever extracted from him being a 
vague admission that “his father had been unfor- 
tunate”’; from which the more charitable inferred, that 
the said senior had been the hero of an extraordi- 
narily fraudulent bankruptcy; while others affirmed 
that, under another name, he had incurred and endured 
the extremest penalties of the law. 

However, David Hart’s first appearance in the 
world was made some score of years ago, as an 
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attorney in a very small way of busiriess; so small 
indeed, that he could afford to attend the principal 
race-meetings pretty regularly, without seriously 
neglecting the interests of his clients. It soon began 
to be noised abroad among the lesser fry of ring-men 
(not nearly so numerous then, as now), that, if any 
one wanted a modest temporary advance, on moderate 
security, and didn’t mind paying for it, David was 
a pretty safe draw. From the very first, with an 
apparent rashness of confidence, he showed a super- 
natural sagacity in avoiding bad debts; lke an old 
fox, he would pass by the daintiest bait that had 
the taint of the trap about it. He would advance a 
hundred where no one else would have ventured 
ten; and, again, would refuse accommodation where 
everything seemed to promise fairly: in either case, 
it almost invariably turned out, that the caprice had 
sound reason at the bottom of it. 

Before long he made professional acquaintanee 
with two or three wildings of gentle birth, who could 
no longer afford to be fastidious in ehoosmg their 
company; but roughed it, as best they could, in the 
tatters of smirched purple raiment. Thenceforward, 
it was easy to extend and elevate his connection; till 
now, there was scarcely a great house in England, 
concerning which David Hart could not have told 
tales — some; “too strange not to be true.” At 
Iéast, so he himself averred; and, though the man 
was on occasions a measureless liar, he seldom in- 
' dulgéd in purposeless or vain-glorious falsehood. 

He had been empteyed, no doubt, in more deli- 
cate commissions that the mere raising of moneys 
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on usury. When things had come to so hopeless a. 
pass, that regular practitioners would have nought to 
do with them, people said — “Go to Davy Hart” 
— very much as they might have advised a friend 
in mortal sickness, to try some kill-or-cure quack 
medicines, when all the resources of allopathy had 
been tried in vain. Truth to say, the remedy — 
even if successful —- was often nearly as fatal to 
the patient’s constitution, as the disease could have 
been. | 

If the class of Mr. Hart’s clients had improved, 
socially speaking, the character of his transactions 
remained much the same; no really good or reputable 
thing ever came out of the office of that legal Na-. 
zarene. Indeed, to such he did not aspire: he had 
cast his lines too long in troubled waters, to care for 
anchoring in quiet land-locked inlets, where there. 
was safe holding-ground; he knew, well enough, that 
the heaviest fish and the greediest to boot, are taken 
in the ruffle of tumbling tide-ways. 

But of business — such as it was — he always 
had his hands full. After the great race-meetings, 
his day was scarcely long enough to give audience 
to all the unlucky backers, who had been “ plunging” 
to such fatal purpose, that they were fain to seek 
David’s aid before encountering Black Monday at 
the Corner. The borrower was always sure of one 
of two things — a pointblank refusal, or the cash 
down; and the amount — so long as there was se- 
curity to bear it — signified nothing. For, putting 
Mr. Hart’s own resources entirely aside, there was at 
his back a knot of Hebrew capitalists (he had married 
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late in life a wealthy daughter of the tribes), who 
could have taken up a Foreign Loan, among them, 
had they been so minded. 

The outward appearance of the man was rather 
significant of his character. A short sturdy figure; 
with broad brawny shoulders, and a strong bull-neck, 
on which was set a square solid head, fringed with 
crisp grizzled hair: the face would have been common- 
place enough, if it had not been for a pair of deep- 
set black eyes, remorselessly keen, and lips braced 
and rigid. He had none of the unctuous civility, 
affected by many of his fellows, so disagreeably sug- 
gestive of deglutition; both voice and manner were 
brief and brusque, almost to rudeness. 

At the first glance a stranger felt that he had 
to degl with a person of no ordinary resolution. In 
truth it was so: there never breathed a more thoroughly 
dauntless man than David Hart. Endowed by nature 
with very firm nerves, he had acquired a large stock 
of the most useful — if not the most heroic — sort 
of courage; the courage of Hmpeiwria. Nor was this 
wonderful; for, in his time, he had stood face to face 
with almost every phase of human desperation. 

The offices, too, had a character of their own. In 
the outer room sate one or two sharp-looking clerks 
of rather tender years; who never seemed to do any- 
_ thing but take copies of correspondence, and go on 
hurried messages. The inner chamber, wherein Mr. 
Hart received his clients, resembled a luxurious 
smoking-room rather than the solemn sanctum of a 
solicitor; the furniture was rich and massive, and the 
arm-chairs models in their way. There were hardly 
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-any law-books visible; but on a side-table reposed 
the very latest editions of the works of the ingenious 
Sir Bernard; and not one of these crimson volumes 
had time to grow dusty from disuse. No piles of 
japanned deed-boxes lined the walls. Mr. Hart knew 
better than to make a show with such ill-omened 
properties: the least imaginative stranger would have 
found in them a ghastly significance; such as would 
attach to things of price adorning the cottage of 
reputed “wreckers.” For, if in that office you had 
lighted on any muniments, you might have safely 
sworn, that over the heads of their ancient owners 
deep waters had closed, long ago. 

Indeed, sometimes it seemed as if David took a 
cynical pleasure in making the line of demarcation 
between himself and the old-fashioned family solicitors 
as palpable as possible; he never disregarded etiquette 
more audaciously than when confronted, in his own 
chambers, with these worthy men. There he would 
sit; rolling out volumes of smoke from an enormous 
cigar (he smoked incessantly, the rarest tobacco that 
money could buy) till his respectable confrére — what 
with physical asphyxia, and professional horror — 
would hardly be able to whisper faint remonstrances. 

Mr. Hart rose, slowly and indifferently, when his 
visitors entered; meeting them with very scant cere- 
mony; indeed, to Daventry he only vouchsafed the 
coolest nod; while he indicated a chair to his com- 
panion, with the hand that still held the unex- 
tinguished cigar. 

‘It’s rather late, Mr. Maskelyne,” he said, ‘and 
I have no time to spare. Kit Daventry has partly 
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explained your business to me; but I should prefer 
hearing it from yourself. My first questions are al- 
ways the same. How much do you want? For 
how long do you want it? What is the nature of 
your security?” 

The harsh hard voice, with a decided coarseness 
of accent, jarred unpleasantly on Brian’s sensitive 
ear. But for the questions themselves he was well 
prepared; and answered them, as clearly and con- 
cisely as he could. 

Mr. Hart nodded his head twice or thrice, to 
show that he comprehended, and made a few brief 
pencil notes; his own face seldom told tales; but 
perhaps it was, just now, a trifle more discouraging 
than usual. He seemed to ruminate, for more than 
a minute after the other had finished speaking; 
bending his brows, and growling to himself under 
his breath, as was his custom. 

‘Phe security is queer,” — he said at last, — 
“devilish queer; there’s no getting out of that. It 
may be worth a hundred thousand; and it mayn’t be 
worth a two-shilling stamp. I don’t care so much 
for your being under age, Mr. Maskelyne. I’m much 
mistaken if you're one of the sort that plead infancy 
and put their backer in the hole; (we must have 
another name, of course —if it’s only Kit Daventry’s 
there). Compliments are not in my line; so you 
may take that, for what it’s worth. I haven’t seen 
the will yet; but I’ve no doubt you've stated it cor- 
rectly. You can’t wonder that the matrimonial clause 
staggers me. Boys will be boys —I don’t wish to be 
impertinent — and you’ve only to run dead counter 
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to your mother to be comparatively beggared: for a 
life interest in £1000 a year is hardly enough to 
carry what you ask for — with the insurance and 
our interest. I’m quite frank with you, you see. 
You expect to pay well for accommodation, of course; 
you would never have come here, instead of going 
to your family solicitor, if you had not had your 
reasons.” 


Maskelyne bowed his head in assent, and seemed 
to reflect in his turn. Suddenly he looked up and 
spoke, too rapidly for any one to interrupt him; that 
some one would have tried to do so, is most certain, 
had Daventry guessed what was to follow. 


“T don’t want to take your money under false 
pretences. I do intend to marry, and I have no 
hope, at present, of gaining my mother’s consent; 
indeed, she has refused it already. So the penal 
clause will come into effect, if she chooses to carry 
it out. I do not think she will choose; but that is 
only my opinion. Now you know all the risks, you 

can decide if the affair will suit you.” 


The proud, dauntless look on the fair young 
face, became it well. Mr. Hart’s lip curled, some- 
what less cynically than was its wont; but he appre- 
ciated yet more keenly — he had a grim humour of 
his own — the expression of Kit Daventry’s. For 
once the crafty schemer could not control his coun- 
tenance; surprise, alarm, and vexation were written 
there, in characters that a child might have read 
aright. There was little of the heroic type about the 
famous David, certainly; but, at that moment, his 
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feelings were not unlike those of the Lord of Luna, 
when — | 
He smiled on those bold Romans, 
A smile serene and high; 


He looked on the flinching Tuscan, 
And scorn was in his eye. 


“You're frank, at all events, Mr. Maskelyne,” 
he said. “It’s best, perhaps, always to tell the truth 
to your lawyer and your doctor. I wish I could get 
all the world to think so. You shan’t lose by it, 
now. Ill deal with you, neither worse nor better, 
than I should: have done if you had kept back that 
confession; if Kit Daventry tells you otherwise, don’t 
you believe him. But, you see, you'll be entirely 
at your mother’s mercy, if you once take a step that 
can’t be recalled: You know how far you can trust 
to it——I don’t. Is she very fond of you?” 

Mr. Hart put the question quite simply and na- 
turally, like any other mere business inquiry; but it 
brought a dark red flush of passion on Brian Maske- 
lyne’s brow, and a wrathful flame into his eyes. He 
was prepared to bear a good deal in the way of 
humiliation; but not to hear his mother’s love made 
a matter of discount and interest. 

“T shall give you no further information,” he 
said; rising as he spoke. “If it don’t suit you to 
accommodate me, I’m only sorry to have taken up 
your time to no purpose; and [’ll wish you good 
evening at once.” 

Mr. Hart saw that he had made a blunder; but 
he was far from being disconcerted by such a trifle; 
sensitive scruples were entirely out of his line; he 
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had no more innate delicacy than a wild boar, and 
nearly as tough a hide. Yet he was not a bit in- 
clined to resent the rebuff; indeed he laughed — 
quite good-naturedly for him — as .he answered 
Brian. | 

“You needn’t be so hasty, sir. Once more —I 
didn’t mean to be offensive. But one is obliged to 
be inquisitive, especially in such a risky affair as 
yours. I think I shall be able to manage it for you, 
if, as I said before, you’re prepared to pay our price. 
I must look carefully into the will, of course. If 
you'll call here at the same hour the day after to- 
morrow I'll give you a final answer; and the money 
— if we make a bargain — as soon as the insurance 
can be completed. And you might as well come, 
alone. I don’t fancy umpires when I’m dealing with 
my clients, young or old. I stand on no ceremony 
with Kit, you see: we know each other, pretty 
well.” 

Mr. Hart certainly did not stand on ceremony 
with the worthy in question: he had not once, thus 
far, recognised his presence or existence, save by 
these conversational side-strokes — dropped in the 
careless, half-unconscious manner, with which a man 
at his meal throws scraps to a hound at his feet. 

But the Lawyer had his temper under admirable 
control; and never let it loose, when the luxury was 
likely to be expensive, as was the case, apparently, 
just now. He only pressed those wicked lips of his 
tight together; and shot one malign glance from 
under his thick black brows: then he said, with a 
hard, forced laugh: 
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“Yes: we're pretty old acquaintances — teo old 
to quarrel, at all events. You've your own way of 
doing business, Davy; and I’m the last man to wish 
to interfere with it, or to meddle with what don’t 
concern me. Mr. Maskelyne will be just as safe in 
your hands, as if I were at his elbow.” 

Somehow, Mr. Hart did not seem at all pro- 
pitiated by the other’s evident wish to conciliate and 
concede. 

“T think so,” he said — very drily — answering 
only the last words; and turning abruptly from Da- 
ventry. “Well, good night, Mr. Maskelyne: I shall 
expect you, at the time I’ve named; and I hope to 
have good news for you — if it’s good news, to 
hear that you can buy money dear.” 

So Brian and his companion departed; separating, 
as soon as they were fairly in the street, without 
exchanging a word relative to the interview just con- 
cluded. David Hart smoked on in silence for several 
minutes after he was left alone; frowning and mut- 
tering, as if rather discontented with his private 
thoughts. And thus they ran: 

“It isn’t often I feel squeamish about a real good 
thing; and this is one, I do believe — fishy as it 
looks. But if, refusing him the money, would get 
that pigeon out of Master Kit’s hands, he shouldn’t 
have a feather to flutter on, from me. It wouldn't 
though. ‘There’s more than pluck in those big eyes 
of his; there’s the determination to go to the Devil 
his own way —if ever I saw it. So, he may as well 
pay toll to me, as to any other pike-keeper on the 
road.” ‘ 
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With that, Mr. Hart arose and went his way; 
first pitching his cigar into the grate, with a vehe- 
mence wholly disproportioned to the occasion. 

If ever the memoirs of David the Great should 
be written (they would be much more amusing, and 
full of incident, than the last crack sensation novel), 
I trust that his biographer will touch, leniently and 
lightly, on the instance of weakness here recorded. 
It is the solitary one that — as far as the world 
knows —— can be quoted against him; and, doubtless, 
was afterwards amply atoned for, in other cases, by 
several gratuitous twists of the foeneral screw. 

When Maskelyne returned at the appointed time, 
Mr. Hart received him, not a whit more cordially 
than before. He merely said that the money was 
ready, if Brian chose to take it on the terms then 
laid before him. Indifferent and careless as the latter 
was in all financial matters, those same terms almost 
startled him; but he made no remark, after reading 
them twice through, except one of simple assent. 

Mr. Hart gazed at him, steadily and piercingly. 

‘‘Now, mark me,” he said in his harshest voice. 
“Tt’s just as well, you should understand fully, how 
things stand with you. In the first place, you can- 
not legally be bound by anything you sign now; it’s 
a mere debt of honour till you are of age; when, of 
course, you will complete the necessary deeds. That’s 
our risk; for the second name on your bill isn’t worth 
the stamp. If you eventually succeed to the Mote 
property, your present incumbrance will be cleared 
off like a cobweb; if you are cut down to the £1000 
a year for life, you'll be little better than a beggar. 
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You will have to assign your life-interest to us, of 
course; and the residue, after paying interest and in- 
surance-premiums, will hardly keep you in gloves, if 
you dress as you are accustomed to do. That’s your 
risk. Only, if matters come to the worst, don’t ex- 
pect any leniency from us: you're fully warned.” 

Brian met the scrutiny without flinching: there 
was a shade of hauteur in the tone of his reply; but 
not a whit of anger. He had indeed a vague idea, 
that the other meant well, in his peculiar way. 

“T understand perfectly,” he said. “I have to 
thank you for the trouble you have taken, in mak- 
ing everything clear. I’m fairly warned, as you say. 
I don’t complain of your terms now; and I shall not 
complain, if circtimstances should compel you to 
exact the last letter of your bond. Neither shall I 
forget, that you have trusted to my honour. We 
may consider the matter settled, then?” 

“Certainly: it will take nearly a week to com- 
plete the insurance; but you can have money sooner, 
if you are much pressed for it. You had better sign 
these bills now; and you can tell Daventry to call 
here, and write his name across them, early to- 
morrow. I understood, from the first, that secrecy 
is one of your chief objects; and I have not even 
suggested your asking any friend of your own to 
join you.” 

“Yes,” Brian answered, more eagerly than he 
had spoken yet. “It #s very important that no one 
connected with me should know of my being in 
town, just now. I'll do anything that is requisite; 
but I can’t show myself, nor give my address, un- 
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less I know it is safe. Won't this make a difficulty 
about the insurance?” 

The other laughed a short surly laugh; express- 
ing confidence in his own powers, and pity for the 
innocence of his client. 

“You may trust all that to me,” he said. “It’s 
part of our business to keep things dark, without 
asking why, or wherefore. The sharpest detective 
in England would get no clue, from any proceedings 
that J manage for you. There'll be no difficulty 
whatever about the insurance. The doctor can pass 
you here, if you like; and you can sign what’s 
requisite here, too.” 

His rapid fingers kept pace with his tongue, 
all the while he was speaking; as he ended, he 
tossed over to Brian a cheque filled up to a large 
amount. _ 

“That will serve you for the present, I dare- 
say. Take care of it; it’s ‘to bearer,’ you. see. 
Any one can get it cashed for you.” 

So, with few more words, they parted. But as 
Brian was leaving the room, Mr. Hart laid his hand 
on his arm, and said, as if a sudden thought had 
struck him, 

“One moment, Mr. Maskelyne. I’m not your 
regular man of business; but, if I were, I wouldn't 
charge you anything for the piece of advice ’m 
going to give you; especially, as it is hardly likely 
you'll attend to it. I don’t ask you what you mean 
to do with all this money — a large sum, mind, 
for a man who can have few debts to speak of. 
But, it strikes me, you've got into a queer lot — a 
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very queer lot — for one of your age and position 
to be mixed up with. That's no concern of mine 
either, you'll say. Perhaps not; nevertheless, I will 
advise you so far. In any affair whatever, that has 
to do with a woman, or a horse, do you back your 
own judgment, and act on your own impressions — 
rather than put yourself in Kit Daventry’s hands. 
I’m not going to explain myself; but you may tell 
him what I’ve said, if you like. There, I won't 
detain you any longer. Good night. You shall hear 
when you are wanted.” 

And he almost thrust Maskelyne through the 
open door. 

Brian did not think it requisite to mention to 
the lawyer what he had heard. But he never quite 
forgot David Hart’s warning; and had.cause enough 
to remember it, afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
The White Flag. 


Stow ty and drearily the days crept on at Mote; 
as days will do, heavy with hope deferred. The 
delicate beauty was dying fast out of Emily Maske- 
lyne’s wan face; and in her soft eyes there came 
often the haggard look — half eager, half weary — 
common to all such as 

Watch for steps that come not back. 


Often, too, her brows would contract suddenly, 
as though from a spasm of physical pain; and that 
significant gesture, the hand pressed quickly to the 
side, was terribly frequent now. 

It was understood, as a matter of course, 
throughout the county, that ordinary visitors would 
not be acceptable at Mote. Only a very few intimate 
friends called from time to time; and to none of 
these did Mrs. Maskelyne ever unclose her lips, on 
the subject of her sorrow, save to Seyton and his 
wife. These two came, not seldom; though Tom 
always felt as nervous as a woman, before going 
into that presence, and utterly depressed, for hours 
after leaving it. Like most other men of his stamp, 
he was a very coward in front of a grief which he 
could not lighten. Tender and True have been 
coupled together, many a time and oft ere this, 
since the day of the Good Lord James. 
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At last, Seyton’s stout resolves so far yielded, 
that he offered himself to go in search of Brian, and 
to ascertain how things really stood, if he could not 
prevail upon the latter to return. It was a sore 
temptation, evidently; yet Mrs. Maskelyne withstood 
it. She knew enough of her boy’s wilful nature, to 
be sure that any overtures, short of the one main 
concession, would only embitter him in rebellion; 
and she had not yet come to the point of surrender; 
more than all, she mistrusted her own powers of 
resistance, if they should meet face to face. 

But, soon, the restlessness that so constantly 
attends long bodily or mental pain began to possess 
her, unendurably. As Brian’s twenty-first birthday 
drew near, his mother could no longer resist a 
morbid desire to find herself, on that day, any- 
where rather than at Mote. Had they not, often 
and often, talked over together their simple pro- 
gramme of festivities? And now what had it all 
come to? 

The old family doctor, who shook his grey head 
more dolorously with each visit, had more than 
once suggested complete change of air and scene, 
as a possible remedy, since all others seemed to fail. 
Suddenly, Mrs. Maskelyne took him, at his word. 
She only tarried long enough to provide herself 
with a travelling companion — a niece, who had 
always been her favourite; and then started for the 
south of France and Italy. 

Seyton — whom she consulted, as a matter of 
course, before definitely fixing anything — confirmed 
her strongly in her intentions; he, too, thought that 
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anything would be better for the unhappy mother, 
than wearing her heart out slowly amongst familiar 
objects, endowed, each with its own pang. 

He strove very hard to speak the last words 
cheerily, as he leant over the door of the railway 
carriage in which Mrs. Maskelyne half reclined ,— 
she was falling fast into the ways of a confirmed 
invalid. 


“Don’t worry yourself, if it’s possible to help 


it, with looking for news. I promise faithfully, 
that you shall have them, good or bad, directly I 
have any to send. But besides that, Kate or I 
will write often; and you shall answer, whenever 
it won’t tire you. Miss Devereux — I shall never 
believe in a young lady’s nursing again, if you 
don’t bring your aunt back to us, quite strong and 
well.” 

But Tom’s stout manhood nearly broke down 


just then; and his last “Good-bye” was barely intel-- 


ligible; for a dry knot in his throat was choking 
him painfully. | 

The popular squire of Warleigh, with his merry 
nod or smile ready for every acquaintance, high or 
low, was most unlike the moody horseman who rode 
back through the streets of Torrcaster; speaking 
to none, and seldom lifting his bent head from 
his breast. The men who saw Tom Seyten’s 
face that day, shook their heads afterwards more 
ominously than ever, when they blamed Brian 
Maskelyne’s folly, and speculated as to his fature 
fortunes. 

There are memorials existing yet — telling how, 
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in old time, pilgrims, to atone for some deadly sin, 
travelled from one far country to another; halting 
often, and, at every station, enacting some fresh 
refinement of penance. Without consciousness of 
guilt, and without intention of self-torture, poor 
Emily Maskelyne went on a scarcely less woful 
journey. Yet it could hardly have been chance 
that guided her; but rather one of those strange 
distempered fancies that are among the saddest. 
symptoms of mortal decay. What else could have 
made her follow, step by step, the track that she 
had passed over, two-and-twenty years before, in 
the first blush of matronhood? 

George Maskelyne, without being a pedant, was 
what our fathers used to call — an elegant scholar. 
He delighted in teaching his fair wife the traditions 
— legendary or historical — that make many bare 
plots of classic soil not less holy to the antiquarian, 
than the ruins shadowed by Mount Palatine. He 
had a low, soft voice, especially pleasing to the 
loving ears that listened in those halcyon days. 
Very often the desolate woman — desolate both as 
wife and mother, now — heard it again, as 
she lingered over the ground they had trodden 
together. 

And the features of each place were so wonder- 
fully unchanged. When she halted by ‘Trasimene, 
there was the same ghostly rustle and whisper in the 
reed-beds, that stirred them in the gloaming long 
ago, when those two stood by the dusky water; and 
George Maskelyne — warming with his subject, as 
men of peace will do when speaking of war — told 
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the story of the Great Battle. How, in despite of 
omen and augury, the Consul led his legions to the 
onset, through the white shroud-like mist, that soon 
swallowed up standards and eagles; and how the 
darkling fight went on — no man heeding or staying 
his hand — though the ground was rocking with 
the earthquake, that laid walled cities in ruin, and 
changed the very face of Nature; till, at the last, 
Flaminius went down before the Insubrian’s lance, 
and a hopeless struggle became desperate rout. 
There, was the very pass, through which the wild 
riders of Numidia came hurling into the press, from 
their ambush behind the shoulder of the hill; tram- 
pling down the fugitives in the shallows, or spearing 
them as they drowned, till lake and morass were 
merged in one hideous crimson swamp. 


So on — southward ever — till she saw once 
more the primeval olives on the verge of the Sorren- 
tine plain: not a leaf seemed to have fallen from the 
grey gnarled boughs, since she last rested under 
them; and heard that, under that same shadow, some 
of those who bore arms before Troy may have lain 
down to sleep. 


But the sharpest pang of all came with the me: 
mory of the hopes and fears, that her husband had 
shared with herself, when — long before their jour- 
ney was done — they knew that there was promise 
of an heir to Mote. Heaven had hearkened once — 
once only — to George Maskelyne’s prayer; and his 
house was not left childless. Had it come to this — 
that his widow should think in her heart, that there 
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might be crosses, heavier to bear than the curse of 
barrenness? 

No — many times, No. In the extremity of 
famine, the poor mother never forgot to be thankful 
for past years of plenty, when, from morning to 
evening, she feasted her eyes to their full, on the 
sight of her darling growing up in strength and 
beauty, like a stately palm. 

Famine. 

Alas! the word was only too applicable, now. 
No other could express Emily Maskelyne’s intense 
craving for the tender words and caresses, that had 
made up the one great delight of her quiet life. 
The night-season brought her no respite or rest; for 
her brief troubled dreams were ever haunted with— 

The touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that was still. 
There are separations harder to bear, than those 
caused by one sheer sweep of the Death Angel’s 
sword. 

It was not wonderful, that the invalid’s health 
did not improve on foreign travel, as physicians and 
friends had hoped. She herself, probably, nourished 
no such delusions, from first to last. But, as sum- 
mer faded into. autumn (they were then once more 
in the north of Italy), Mrs. Maskelyne grew weaker 
so perceptibly, that she resolved for many reasons to 
hasten her return.. She saw her niece was getting 
more depressed and nervous, daily: and sharper and 
more frequent came the inward warnings, to delay 
the setting of her house in order no longer: moreover 
she was possessed by the instinctive longing — com- 
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mon to so many creatures besides man — the rong: 
ing to die at home. 

‘ $0 it happened, that an October evening found 
Emily Maskelyne once more at Mote. 

Almost her first words were to ask, if the Sey- 
tons were at Warleigh? When she heard that they 
were expected home from Scotland, at the end of 
the week, she seemed quite satisfied; and rose the 
next morning in better spirits, than she had shown 
for some time past. Neither did the journey appear 
to have exhausted her, as much as might have been 
expected. Even Miss Devereux was obliged to ac- 
knowledge this; though she remonstrated against her 
aunt’s imprudence, when the latter announced that 
she had telegraphed for the family-solicitor to come 
down from town, for a long business afternoon. 

But gentle Emily Maskelyne could be as firm, 
sometimes, as the most repulsive of strong-minded 


women; when she said — “Margaret, darling — 
don’t think that I will over-exert myself, but — it 
must be so —” the girl felt it would be cruel to 


argue further. The legal interview did not last so 
long as she had feared it would; though more than 
one instrument was executed, which certain of the 
household were called in to witness. It appeared 
that the telegram had told the solicitor enough, to 
enable him to bring all necessary papers with him. 
But, when he had departed, and the two women 
were alone again together, a great dread overcame 
Margaret Devereux, — looking on the change that 
those few hours had wrought in Mrs. Maskelyne’s 
face. Yet, in this change, there was nothing ghastly 
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or startling: what was expressed there, was hardly 
exhaustion; rather, a repose too intense to be natural 
— the solemn heart-calm, won only after long weary 
war. - 


Over that peace there falls ever an awful funereal 
shadow: it is such a one as broods in quiet church- 
yard nooks, where neither sun nor wind may wander 
— so thickly grow cypress and yews; if any light 
is cast thereon, it is a faint distant glimmer from 
the Light that may never be quenched, streaming 
through the half-opened doors of Heaven. 


In answer to her niece’s questions, Mrs. Maske- 
lyne would only allow that “she was a little more 
tired than usual:” indeed she seemed to be in no 
pain, and was sleeping quietly when the doctor paid 
his evening visit. The old man sat by her side, 
waiting till she should wake; and his earnest eyes 
never moved from the sweet quiet face, till they 
grew hazy and dim. He had known and loved that 
face for more than a score of years: and he knew 
— now, without a glimmer of doubt — that he had 
a duty before him that night, from which the 
strongest and wisest of men are apt to shrink: the 
speaking of a death-warrant. 


That duty, though, he did perform, so soon as 
he was left alone with the invalid after her waking; 
he said afterwards that, in his long experience, he 
had never seen the shock fall, to all appearance, so 
lightly; that it was no surprise, was very evident. 
The only point on which Mrs. Maskelyne showed 
anxiety, was that of time: her eagerness was almost 
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painful, as she asked, “if she might reckon at least 
on three or four days.” 

In her peculiar case, it was very difficult to 
speak with certainty: it was one, too, on which 
further advice was absolutely useless; even if the in- 
valid had not owned to a nervous dread of seeing 
any strange physician. So the old doctor was fain 
to give her such poor comfort, as he could hold out 
conscientiously. If no sudden shock assailed the 
system, it was most probable that Mrs. Maskelyne 
would survive the fourth day. ‘This seemed to 
pacify her, to some extent; for it was the Seytons 
that she was so anxious to see, and they were ex- 
pected home late on the following afternoon. More 
than once it was on the doctor's lips, to suggest 
that Brian Maskelyne should, if possible, be found; 
but he refrained. He knew no more than others did, 
of the actual state of the estrangement; and feared 
lest he might produce agitation that would be in- 
stantly fatal. 

Neither was Miss Devereux wholly unprepared 
for the heavy tidings: and she bore up bravely. 
But the next day was intolerably long; she was far 
more impatient for the evening that was to bring 
Seyton, than the invalid herself, who lay still, 
hardly speaking or moving: it seemed as if she was 
husbanding the last grains of life, with a set purpose. 

The twilight was closing in, when suddenly Miss 
Devereux started up with an exclamation of joy; 
the sound of rapid wheels had come, so much sooner 
than she had reckoned on, that she forgot, for a 
moment, the doctor’s caution. But the imprudence 
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did not, apparently, do any harm. Mrs. Maskelyne 
looked up; with only a quiet satisfaction on her 
face; and said: 

‘The Seytons! I am so very thankful. Will 
you ask fem to come to me, first, alone? Kate won't 
think I’m unkind, I know, darling. You will sit 
with her, won’t yon, till I send for you?” 

The groom from Warleigh had had the rare good 
sense to tell his master, at Torrcaster how urgently 
he was needed at Mote; so he and Kate had driven 
thither, straight from the station. With an intense 
relief and sense of reliance, Emily Maskelyne heard 
Seyton’s step outside her door: those quick firm foot- 
falls always seemed to bring with them comfort and 
courage. 

Once more, in silence, their fingers were locked 
together; and, once more, the weak wasted hand was 
the firmer of the twain. But Seyton spoke first; he 
had hardly opened his lips even to Kate, since he 
heard the evil news at Torrcaster; and, now, his 
voice sounded hoarse and unsteady. 

“You never wrote one word of this: I might 
have come too late.” 

She looked up at him, with the faint smile, that 
became so well the delicate beauty of her face. 

‘“Why should I have written — only to make 
you sorry, too soon? And I knew you would come 
in time. But there is something worse, that you 
must forgive me — if you can. Let me tell you, 
while I am able; though I feel strangely stronger, 
since your wheels awaked me.” 

Emily Maskelyne’s simple confession was very 
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soon over, in spite of the breathing that grew, every 
minute, more laboured and irregular. On the pre- 
vious day she had executed two deeds. In the first, 
she gave her full consent to the marriage she had 
hitherto opposed; in the second, she provided for the 
ceremony having been performed clandestinely; and 
exercised the powers thus accruing to her, by be- 
queathing everything, without reserve, to her son. 
There could not be a more complete or uncondi- 
tional surrender; and Mrs. Maskelyne hardly tried 
to excuse it. 

‘IT know I have been weak, and wicked too —”’ 
she said. “I have betrayed my poor husband’s 
trust; and deceived you. Ah, why did either of you 
trust me? Yet I did my best: I held out — indeed 
I did — till my heart was broken. I grew cowardly 
and false, when I felt that I must die soon. I could 
not die in peace — I could not lie quiet in my grave 
— if my own darling Brian thought I had dealt 
hardly by him — even if it was hard justice. I had 
rather it was so: I had rather that he — and you — 
and any that care — should know that his poor 
mother loved him, better than anything else in all 
the world — better than her own duty. But I could 
not have done this — and lived on to see, what I 
must have seen; and bear, what I must have borne. 
That would have killed me; and killed me in cruel 
pain. Now, I am spared all this: it is best — far 
best——so. Only say that you forgive me; and that 
you will pray that George may forgive me, too?” 

Her voice, for a brief space, had grown quite 
strong and firm in its passionate earnestness; but, 
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as she finished speaking, it sank into a whisper so 
faint as to be barely audible; and she lay panting 
painfully for breath; hardly able to swallow the 
cordial, that Seyton held to her colourless lips. 


Forgive? 


The doubt need no more have troubled Emily 
Maskelyne, than it need have embittered the death- 
pang of any martyred saint. 


Had she confessed a mortal sin, ‘asteda of a 
weakness that the Mother of God might have owned, 
Seyton could only have spoken such words of kindly 
comfort, as he tried to murmur then. 


For her husband — his pardon be sure, was 
granted already. ‘The hearts that were tender and 
pitiful here below, will scarce become austere and 
stern, when the mortal has put on immortality: not 
among the spirits of just men made perfect, will 
hard measure be dealt to the frail ones of this earth, 
who — having borne their burden faithfully for 
awhile — sink under it at last. And, you will re- 
member, this was no sacred trust, involving the wel- 
fare of a human soul; but only a prevision of par- 
donable family-pride. Perhaps, even so great a thing 
as the mere worldly honour of his house had, for 
many a year, been to George Maskelyne among the 
trifles, swept away like thistle-down by the first 
breath of Eternity. 

“Don’t talk about forgiveness,” Seyton said, 
when he could speak plainly. ‘It is I who need to 
be forgiven, for having taxed your strength so 
cruelly. It is following my counsel, that has killed 
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you. But I believed, we were acting for the best: 
God knows, I did.” 

She took his hand, once more, into both her own. 

“He does know it — good, true friend: He 
knows too how I thank and bless you in my heart. 
But, indeed it 2s best — so. I have something more 
to ask of you. Yes: I thought you would guess it.” 
He would have risen from his seat, if she had not 
held him fast. “There is no reason why my boy 
should not come to me — now. You will find him 
and bring him, if it is possible?” 

All Seyton’s prompt energy returned, directly 
there was anything to be done; he looked at his’ 
watch, as coolly as if there had been no question of 
life and death; and spoke with his usual brief de- 
cision. 

“‘T shall catch the mail from Torrcaster, if I start 
in ten minutes from this time. I don’t fear much 
difficulty in tracing Brian. Standen’s address will 
be clue enough, if it is followed up sharply. I do 
think, you may reckon on seeing us here before noon 
to-morrow. Kate will stay with you of course, till 
I return: she would hardly let me come up alone, as 
it was.” 

Mrs. Maskelyne bent her head gratefully; but 
still her clasp was on his wrist: she had evidently 
not said all her say. 

“Two or three words more — only two or three” 
— she whispered. “I hope and pray that I may be 
spared to kiss my own darling, and press your hand 
once more. But even if God should rule it other- 
wise, I shall go to him quite peacefully and quietly, 
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if you will promise me one other thing. You pro- 
mised it years ago; but everything is so altered that 
nothing binds you now. In spite of all that has 
happened — that may happen — will you stand by 
Brian to the last? I don’t ask you to countenance 
his marriage: I don’t ask you to bring Kate here; 
or to come yourself, unless on urgent need. I do 
ask you — it is much I know — never quite to de- 
sert my poor boy. He cannot escape sorrow, I fear, 
if he escapes shame; but he will only want your 
help the more. I have no near relations left: but I 
would rather trust Brian to you than to my own 
brother, if he were living still. Say you will do 
this: say it —- so — with your hand in mine.” 

Halting between each sentence — between each 
word, at last — her failing voice only just carried 
her through: but every syllable went as straight 
home to Seyton’s heart, as if it had been uttered 
in the trumpet-tones of an Angel. On the bluff 
Saxon face there came a certain grave dignity — 
the dignity of strong sedate resolve: 

“YT will stand by Brian to the very last, that I 
will; and help him to my very utmost, through good 
or evil report — be it ever so evil. He may choose 
to reject my help: but — when I forget to render 
it — may God forget me and mine.” 

For a minute or more Emily Maskelyne lay 
quite still; no intelligible sound escaped her lips, 
that moved incessantly as if in earnest speech; but 
the eager tension of her features relaxed, as they 
settled into calm content — the foreshadowing, 
surely, of the peace that would be perfected soon. 

13* 
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After a few words more of no special import, 
Seyton went to fetch his wife. The brave little 
woman was the very person to be relied on, under 
such circumstances. For, though there were sorrow 
and sympathy enough at the bottom of her kindly 
heart, there was no fear of her breaking down. And 
— fond as she was of the Maskelynes — her friend- 
ship with the family was much more recent than 
that of her husband, and had never been knit so 
closely. So, it was but natural, now, that she should 
be less strongly moved than he. 

It was full time for Seyton to be starting. His 
farewell words to Emily Maskelyne, were very 
simple and brief: he had good reason to reckon on 
seeing her, at least once more; and he knew how 
important it was to spare her further agitation. His 
hand was on the door, when he heard her voice — 
quick and hurried, as though some nervous panic 
had smitten her suddenly — 

“You feel sure you will bring him back early 
to-morrow? Quite sure?” 

It was ill for Seyton’s after peace of mind, that 
he turned on the threshold to answer; for the dying 
woman’s eyes met him full, and they followed him 
for many a day. In that last look, there was an 
awful craving agony, yet not utterly hopeless; such 
as might be seen in the eyes of wrecked sailors, well 
nigh mad with thirst, when above the horizon mounts 
the small black cloud, from which — if there is 
mercy in Heaven — some drops of precious water 
may fall. 

That brief backward glance did more to unman 
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Seyton, than anything he had gone through yet. It 
was lucky the time was so pressing; for he could 
scarcely trust himself, to mutter a few words of en- 
couragement: then he closed the door quickly, and 
sprang down the stairs. Even so, a man might flee 
from some haunted house, after meeting one of the 
fearful tenants face to face. 

But his presence of mind came back, before he 
had gone a mile through the cool night air: and his 
plans were all made, before he reached Torrcaster. 
His own cattle were scarcely equal to another rapid 
journey: but he ordered post-horses to be kept saddled, 
so as to be ready to start at a moment’s notice, on 
the arrival of the “special” by which Tom proposed 
to return if his mission succeeded. There were no 
passengers that he knew by the up-train; and, so far, 
it was well: for he preferred his own meditations — 
gloomy as they were — to the torment of answering 
or evading enquiries. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Too Late! 


BreTWEEN ten and eleven that night, Seyton 
drove up to the hotel, where Standen had said he 
was to be found. It was not one of the regular 
“sporting houses” which always look busy, if they 
do not seem especially cheerful or inviting; but, 
rather, one of those nondescript establishments to be 
found in certain West-end by-ways, about which 
hangs a dreary air of shabby gentility far more re- 
pulsive than the glaring vulgarity of other taverns. 
One fancies that the frequenters of such places, must 
resort thither — not for convivial purposes, or even 
for the ordinary pursuit of their calling — but to 
concoct some unusually deep robbery, or merciless 
6c milking.” 

Seyton soon learnt that the man he sought had 
not called at the hotel for some days. But there 
did not seem to be any mystery about his private 
abode, which was situated in the suburb above al- 
luded to. Indeed, the landlord was disposed to be 
quite communicative on the subject. 

“Tve known the time, sir,” he remarked saga- 
ciously, ‘“‘when I'd have looked twice at my man, 
before giving Jem Standen’s address, at this hour 
of the evening. It looks as if he was wanted, rather 
particular. But he’s no call to keep dark now; and 
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hasn't had, for some months past. I never remember 
him so flush of money: he must have been in some 
rare good things lately. It’s pretty sticky of him — 
not to have put any one of his pals on.” 

Almost before the other had done speaking, 
Seyton was in his hansom again, and driving 
rapidly to the address he had obtained: he found 
the house after some little trouble; for the geo- 
graphy of these settlements is still rather vaguely 
defined. 


__ The door was opened by an ill-favoured servant 
enough; with a sullen atrabilious face, bloated 
withal, and fishy eyes; in his shabby black, and 
dingy white neck-tie, he looked something between 
a mute out of place, and a debauched dissenting 
minister — a fine full ticket-of-leave flavour per- 
vading all. 


In answer to Sexton? 8 enquiries, this personage 
stated that ‘his master was out, and he didn’t know 
when he might be in; but that Mr. Daventry was at 
home, if that would do as well.” It appearing, that 
such was the case, he bade the visitor, rather sur- 
lily, “wait where he was;” and, after taking the 
latter’s name, disappeared through a swinging baize- 
door into the interior of the house. 

It seemed as if the servant had acted svennuel 
on his own responsibility, in making the above ad- 
mission; for the half-muffied sound of sharp harsh 
words, ending in a bitter oath, reached Seyton’s 
eats, as he waited. But ere long the Cerberus re- 
turned, more sulky than ever; and growled out 
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something that might be interpreted into — ‘Come 
this way, please.” 

During those few minutes, Tom had leisure to 
reflect on certain reports, relating to Kit Daventry, 
that had reached him since they last met in the 
street; for no personal acquaintance existed between 
them. 

Rumour had not been kinder to Standen and his 
nephew, when they vanished from Torrcaster, than 
she is wont to be to better men, whose backs are 
fairly turned. It is not astonishing, that men of 
their peculiar stamp will make almost any sacrifices, 
to avoid being made the subject of public talk: they 
know, right well, that when the ball of gossip is 
once set going, it is impossible to say when it will 
stop; and the chance of a flash of light, falling on 
some secret corners of their past life, is as terrible 
to them, as the gleam of a dark-lantern might be, to 
a robber whose profession is avowed. ‘This thought 
was in the Lawyer’s mind when he said, in his soli- 
loquy — ‘We'll have to clear out of this, before 
long.” He guessed, too, that he himself would be 
more roughly dealt with, by common report, than 
his uncle and confederate. 

So indeed it turned out. Long ere this, Seyton 
had been made aware that there was not a more 
shameless scoundrel living, than the man with whom 
he was now seeking an interview. 

The room in which Kit Daventry gave audience 
was comfortable enough, at first sight: but, the new, 
costly furniture was beginning to look dirty and 
tarnished already: it was no wonder; for the atmo- 
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sphere was laden with the close acrid fumes of stale 
smoke and strong liquors, so as to be nearly unen- 
durable to healthy lungs. 

‘The Lawyer’s appearance and demeanour, that 
night, were by no means prepossessing. ‘The anger, 
only half vented on the awkward servant, lingered 
still in his scowling eyes, and black lowering brows: 
the visit was evidently both unexpected and unwel- 
come; and this he did not take the trouble to dis- 
guise. He rose as Tom entered, bending his head 
with a surly civility (which was not acknowledged), 
and spoke abruptly; without going through the need- 
less form of offering a chair. 

“May I ask what you wanted with my uncle? 
If it’s a mere matter of business, perhaps I can speak 
and act for him. I presume you would not have 
come here on any other — after what passed be- 
tween you when you met last. Indeed, I happen to 
know that Mr. Standen would not have seen you, if 
he had been at home. It was a mistake, that you 
were let in, at all.” 

The man’s manner was coarsely offensive; but 
his tone was free from the slang vulgarity that 
usually characterized it; and all his cool cunning 
could not conceal that he was, for some reason or 
another, very ill at ease. 

“He would have seen me” — Seyton answered, 
very quietly. “But you will do just as well: for 
my business cannot be simpler. I want Brian 
Maskelyne’s address, at once: I must see him with- 
out a minute's delay. It is a question of life and 
death.” 
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The seowl on Daventry’s face grew blacker, yet; 
and his teeth gleamed through his beard, as he al- 
most snarled out his words: 

“T thought as much: by ——I did. So you 
think you're to ride rough-shod over us — | know 
some of what you said to Jem Standen, and guess 
more — and then come and find us ready at your 
beck and call, to help you to your ends? Brian 
Maskelyne’s of age, and his own master. If he’d 
wanted to see you, he'd have told you so himeelf. 
But he’s too much spirit for that. He won't be the 
first to give in.” (Tom remembered afterwards, the 
raising of the voice just here; and the furtive glance 
at the folding-doors that closed the farther end of 
the room.) ‘And you want his address? My uncle 
would have given you the same answer, as I do. — 
[li see you d—d first.” 

The rude ferocity of the speaker’ 8 manner, was 
so strangely at variance with his habitual sneering 
coolness, that a child would have guessed, he was 
blustering to keep up his failing courage. And there 
was some reason for this. 

Do you remember one sentence in a certain soli- 
loquy — — 

“T would have given something, to have seen 
that jolly face, with a real storm on it —?” 

Kit Daventry had the opportunity of enjoying 
that spectacle now, gratuitously. 

With all his kindness of heart and easy-going 
ways, Tom Seyton was somewhat choleric by na- 
ture: he had not been in a quarrel, since he left 
school, more serious than a poaching fray; but he 
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was no more likely to brook insult patiently, than 
the ‘humane’ King of Connemara. He thought, in 
his conscience, that Emily Maskelyne’s death lay, 
chiefly, at the door of those who had beguiled away 
her son, and confirmed him in rebellion. The arch- 
schemer — as he had reason to believe — stood 
there now; insolent and defiant, as though conscious 
of the triumph, that was, in truth, already won. 
And this — when every second was priceless; and 
the: briefest delay,-a wrong done to her who lay 
yonder in her mortal agony. Then — keener than 
ever — rose the memory of the terrible look that, 
ever since he met it, had been driving Seyton on- 
ward, like a goad. ‘The intentions and cause were 
good, certainly; but the savage devil that, for the 
moment, reigned in that honest breast, might have 
prompted the hand of Cain. 


“Look here” —- Tom said, speaking very low. 
“J haven't time to bandy words with you. You'll 
give me that address within the minute, if you're 
wise. For Ill have it out of your throat — by 
fair means or foul.” 


As he spoke, he moved slowly nearer and nearer 
to the other — his own face transformed past re- 
cognition; and with a fell meaning, in his eyes, 
before which a bolder villain than Daventry ss 
have quailed. 

But the Lawyer was a coward to the core of his 
knavish heart. He was much the taller, if not the 
more powerful man of the two; and sparring had 
formed part of his education. Indeed, he was 
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reckoned rather a dangerous customer, in those brief 
midnight broils, that are generally decided by the 
first blow or so: where neither pluck nor stamina 
find much room for display: that big diamond ring 
was worn, for use no less than ornament; the sharp 
facets would cut a temple-vein as with a poniard 
stroke. But, on the present occasion, he seemed to 
put but small trust in the resources. of “‘science;’’ 
and evidently preferred a non-combative policy. Help 
was very near, of course; but this — if he remem- 
bered it at all — did not embolden him to play the 
bullying out. Perhaps he felt, much as Wycliffe 
did, when quoth the grim buccaneer — 

Might I not stab thee, ere one yell 

Gould rouse the distant sentinel ? 
There is hardly a creature on earth so helpless, as 
a cool cunning man, fairly distraught with fear. 

As Seyton drew nearer, Daventry put up his 
hands; but it was only to deprecate violence, and to 
entreat parley. 

“Don’t — don’t — be so hasty” — he stammered ; 
with a change of manner, that, under other circum- 
stances, would have been irresistibly ludicrous. ‘“T'll 
give you the address, if it’s really a question 
of life and death, you say.” | 

Tom was too earnestly intent on one object, to 
notice the miserable evasion — it could hardly be 
called self-deceit — with which the other strove to 
cloak the dastardy of a surrender at discretion. His 
own face was still very stern, but the fierce menace 
gradually faded from it, as he answered, in the same 
suppressed voice —- 
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“T said wrong: it is a question of death only. 
Brian cannot hope to see his mother alive, if he 
reaches Mote after noon to-morrow.” 

What Daventry’s reply would have been — whether 
he would have attempted the lie of condolence, or 
allowed his sordid anxieties to appear — can never 
be known. 

Before he could open his lips, the folding-leaves 
behind Seyton burst open with a rattle, and Brian 
Maskelyne stood there; clutching the door-handle 
like a drunken man, as he swayed to and fro; his 
great black eyes gleaming unnaturally; his fair 
smooth cheeks blanched to a dead opaque white- 
ness. 

By dint of pondering on the shame and sorrow, 
already wrought by the wretched boy’s wilful mad- 
ness -—— to say nothing of what must surely come 
thereafter —— Seyton had contrived, up to this mo- 
ment, to keep his anger warm; but, at that ghastly 
apparition, all resentment was swallowed up, in pity 
for the awful punishment that, he saw, had already 
begun. He entirely forgot the presence of a third 
person, as he turned to meet Brian, with out- 
stretched hands, and a smothered exclamation of 
welcome. 

But Maskelyne shrank back, repelling the other's 
advance, as if he himself were plague-stricken; and 
spoke to Daventry, with a horrible quavering laugh, 
that made T’om’s blood run cold. 

“Didn't I tell you, it would be so? It Aas killed 
her. But I’ve shown a proper pride — as you call 
it — and we shall have our own way, at last.” 
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A strong gripe was on his arm, before he could 
utter another word. 


‘ “This is no time for reproaches” — Seyton said 
— “far less for reproaches, wasted on fem. Surely 


you will come with me, this instant?” 

- Brian bent his head, and followed, submissively: 
in the door-way he turned, and looked back at 
Daventry, who still stood sullenly apart, in a be- 
wildered helpless way. 

“You'll let Bessie know” — he said. “She'll 
guess why I could not tell her myself, or write one 
line —. to-night.” 

The next minute he was in the street, at Sey- 
ton’s side. 

The Lawyer drew a long breath, when they 
were fairly gone; and, turning to the table, filled 
a glass brim-full with ‘brandy: his hand shook so, 
that he could ey carry the dram to his lips, 
unspilled. 

‘That's well over” — he muttered. “I didn’t 
see my way out of it, five minutes ago. ‘There's 
madness in that boy’s blood, I do believe. And, 
as for the other —- d—n him — I know, now, why 
I always hated him so. I'd sooner face a dozen 
roughs, than those infernal eyes of his, when the 
devil comes into them, as it did to-night; and [I'd as 
soon trust my neck in a halter, as in his fingers, if 
he meant mischief.” 

As he mused on, his brow began to clear; and 
the wicked, sneering smile, curled his lip once 
more. 

“It looks very much as if the big coup were 
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coming off, after all. It isn’t likely, that the mother 
will die game: she wouldn't have sent for her pet, 
to tell him he was cut off with a shilling. I wonder 
where that tipsy old fool has got to: he’s later than 
usual; he won't be fit to talk to either, when he 
does come in. So I'll go down and tell Bess the 
news. Good Queen Bess! MHere’s her health; and 
there's for luck.’ . 

He pitched the empty glass into the grate, with 
that low sournots laugh, described before; and, with- 
out more ado, went forth into the night. : 

Brian only spoke once, on their way to the raik 
way. | 
‘Why was I not told of this, sooner?” 

“T only knew it myself, six hours ago” — was 
the reply. Not another word passed between them, — 
till they got out at the station. 

It may be well to mention here, that Brian’s 
presence in Standen’s house that evening (which looks 
very like a stage-trick) was the most natural thing 
imaginable. | -. 

He was not yet a-weary of the beauty for which 
he had paid such a fearful price: but the most in- 
fatuated bridegroom — aided and abetted by a more 
sentimental companion than the fair Bessie — might 
own, before his happiness is two moons old, that 
slight distraction to the monotony of love-making, is — 
not to be despised. Putting his wife aside (for wife 
she had been, these months past), poor Brian had 
not the chance of interchanging a single idea with a 
congenial spirit: he had never cared much for read- © 
Ing; and, in the mcognito which for obvious reasons 
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he was compelled to observe, amusement: and em- 
ployment were alike out of his reach. His dislike 
and contempt for Bessie’s male relatives — for 
the cousin especially —- had increased well-nigh to 
loathing. Nevertheless — from pure laek of some- 
thing to oceupy his thoughts, when not amatively 
~ engaged — he had interested himself in the turf- 
speculations of the pair. This especial night was the 
eve of a great race-meeting; and Brian had gone 
down to his father-in-law’s house to settle, finally, 
how his money should go on: not finding the latter 
at home, he had remained to talk over matters with 
Daventry. 

They had been warned at the terminus that a 
“special” would probably be needed; so it was not 
as long as might have been expected, before all was 
ready for a start. Whilst they were waiting, Seyton 
took some hasty refreshment — it was many hours 
since he had tasted food — and tried hard to make 
his companion follow his own example. ‘Tom had a 
decided belief, as to the relation of the physical to 
the moral powers; and he guessed that both would 
soon be sorely tried. But Brian rejected everything 
but soda-water, which he drank eagerly, unmixed 
with spirit. Perhaps he was right: there was evidently 
fever in his veins already; for two round scarlet 
spots shone out on his white cheeks; and his hand 
was, by fits and starts, burning, or deadly cold. 

Not long after midnight, they were plunging 
forwards through the dark, at the speed that can 
only be got out of a light-loaded engine, with the 
rails clear in front, for hours to come. And, still 
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those two were very silent: yet, a few words Seyton 
forced himself to speak. . He held it shame, that one 
stone of the wall, built up of late between Brian 
and his mother, should stand, while his hand could 
pluck it away. So, as briefly as possible, he told 
how Emily Maskelyne had yielded every point in 
dispute; and had forborne to visit, even with the 
lightest penalty, her son’s fatal rebellion. 

Not a gleam of triumph or satisfaction dawned 
on Brian’s dreary face, as he listened. Only the big 
storm-drops, that had been gathering slowly under 
his long dark lashes, rolled down, one by one. But 
he made no answer; and thenceforward to the journey’s 
end, kept his eyes constantly closed — evidently not 
thinking of sleep, but to show that he wished to be 
left entirely to himself: this fancy the other was only 
too ready to indulge. 

As Seyton studied his companion’s visage more 
attentively, he felt surprised at himself, for not 
having noticed, at the first glance, how much it was 
changed. It was not its exceeding pallor which 
struck him so painfully; for that was natural just 
now; neither were the features unhealthily emaciated ; 
but Tom would rather have seen signs of past or 
present disease, than the weary care-worn look of 
premature age. Yet it was not the thought of what 
Brian must have gone through, that made his old 
friend so sad; rather, it was the certainty of what 
‘the future had in store. [ll fares it, surely, with 
him, who, in the battle of life, has a sore wound 
under his maiden harness, ere the onset is fairly 
sounded. No wonder that, while Seyton gazed on 
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the work of the last few months, he should have 
remembered the gloomy text — 

“Tf they do these things in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?” 

They were scarcely delayed five minutes, after 
reaching Torrcaster: the posters were standing ready 
saddled, close to the station; and every one was on 
the alert. The cause of Seyton’s night journey had 
been noised abroad; and there was not a true man 
in Marlshire, who would not have given his best 
horse to forward that errand. The driver had his 
master’s orders, to spare neither whip-cord nor steel; 
and carried them out with a will. The famous elms 
of Mote rose, gaunt and grey in the early dawn-light, 
as — still at a furious gallop — they swept through 
the open lodge-gates, and up the main avenue; caring 
nought if the thundering wheels gave warning to 
those within. What is prudence with the sick, is 
mockery with the dying; and there is small need of 
caution, when hope is past. 

As the swing of the carriage at the turn threw 
Seyton against his companion, he felt the other 
shiver as though in an ague-fit. There was nothing 
but pity in his heart, be sure, just then; yet his 
voice sounded sharp and stern, as he pressed Brian’s 
arm — 

‘You must command yourself —- in mercy to 
her.” 

The strong hand seemed to have a magnetic force 
of its own, for the other ceased to tremble; and said, 
quite steadily, though in a whisper — 

“You may trust me.” 
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‘Before another word was spoken, the carriage 
drew up before the huge Norman arch that shadowed 
the entrance. Brian Maskelyne was at home, once 
more. 

- Seyton sprang out first; but — quickly as he 
moved ~—a stream of light poured through the open- 
ing door before he was fairly on the threshold; and 
Kate cast herself on his breast, as he came in. 

He knew it all at once — knew that his journey 
had been utterly in vain; for, in spite of his good 
speed, Death had travelled yet faster — knew, that 
he had not been able to lighten, by one whit, the 
remorseful burden that Brian Maskelyne must bear 
thenceforward for ever. He knew all this, before 
Kate could murmur through her tears — 

‘Too late! Too late!” 

If those words — ominous at all times — fell on 
Seyton’s heart like drops of lead, how, think you, 
did it fare with that other close behind, who — 
clasping his hands over his writhen face, like a 
man stricken blind — staggered back into the outer 
dark, with a bitter wailing cry? 

This was what had happened at Mote that night. 

For an hour or more after Seyton’s departure, 
Mrs. Maskelyne seemed to doze; at least, she lay 
quite still, with closed eyes, breathing regularly. But 
she woke up, all at once, panting and scared, as 
though from some evil dream; and asked, eagerly, 
for the parish-priest, who lived hard by; indeed, the 
rectory stood within the park-wall. He was not long 
in coming; for all the evening through, he had been 
expecting the summons. By the time he arrived, 
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Mrs. Maskelyne was quiet again; and, outwardly, 
was more composed than any one of the women who 
shared her last sacrament. But the valediction of 
the Church was scarcely spoken, when there came 
on a spasm of pain, more swift and terrible than 
any that had preceded it: before it ended, the least 
experienced of those present knew, that they were 
standing in the solemn fore-shadow of the Dark 
Valley. 


At last the cruel throes that shook every fibre of 
the wasted frame, grew fainter and rarer: till, under 
the strong stimulants, Emily Maskelyne revived, 
enough to speak once again. She looked up at the 
doctor, who had held her in his arms all through 
the paroxysm, and said, quite distinctly — 

“Then it is nearer than you thought — much 
nearer?” | 

“You will suffer no more pain” — the other 
answered in a hard constrained voice: he could frame 
nothing better than that brief indirect reply; for he 
had not been so unmanned since he stood by his 
own daughter’s death-bed, many a year ago. 

‘She drew herself free from his clasp, with a 
strength that surprised all who saw the effort; still 
gazing up into his eyes; but now, with a wild 
eagerness in her own. 

‘“T can bear pain — any pain — if I may only 
see Brian once more for a few minutes — a ve 
few. Cannot you help me to this? I will take any- 
thing you give me. Ah, do, in pity, try.” 

The doctor’s sturdy frame quivered like a willow- 
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wand from head to heel, as he spoke, hoarse and 
low — — 

“T believe, that no science could say more than 
this — It is as God wills. Yet it is hard, that 
you have only my poor skill to appeal to. I ought 
to have been more firm about calling in a better 
opinion.” 

The gentle heart, that had never refused pitiful 
charity to any breathing creature, asserted itself even 
amidst the bitterness of death. Emily Maskelyne felt 
actually repentant, as she saw self-reproach on her 
old friend’s honest face. She pressed his hand hard, 
as she sank back on her pillow. 

“Do not say that; it makes me feel so ungrateful. 
No one could have done more for me; and I should 
not have been happy in any other hands. You said 
well — ‘It is as God wills.’ I will try not to murmur 
any more. Let me rest now.” 

And so she lay for many minutes; never stirring 
lip or muscle; though sometimes they heard a sound 
like a smothered moan; and a tear or two, at long 
intervals, rolled from under her heavy eyelids. When 
she roused herself, she beckoned the women who 
were present to her side, one by one, and gave to 
each a farewell kiss. But she spoke never a word, 
till Kate’s face was touching her own: then the slow, 
weak whisper came — 

“Kiss my own boy, for me — my poor boy. 
And tell your husband — I trust ——” 

Her voice died away in a long labouring breath; 
and no other intelligible syllable passed Emily Maske- 
lyne’s lips, though they were moving often, as if 
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in inward prayer. After this, Kate thought, she 
suffered no pain; and life departed in a faint flutter- 
ing struggle, like the agony of a wounded bird. 

Does all this seem to you who read, unreal or 
improbable — the overwrought creation of a roman- 
cist in search of a sentimental episode? 

Peradventure it may be so. Not being well up 
in cardiac physiology, I am scarcely prepared, at this 
moment, to prove that a “broken heart” can slay so 
swiftly and surely, unaided by mortal organic disease. 
But ifsuch a malady does exist, I do honestly believe, 
that the mothers who have sunk under it would out- 
number — ay, ten to one — all the lovesick maidens 
that ever wore wreaths of willow. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Dilettanti. 


Anp all this while, Vincent Flemyng tarried ‘still 
in Rome. Yet his success had hardly been so great 
as might have been expected, considering the ad- 
vantages under which he started there. For his in- 
troducer was more familiar with the place than most 
of the natives, and — albeit young in years —- had 
long ago been gifted with the freedom of the Eternal 
City. 

The father of Vesey Ferrars had been an amateur- 
painter of no small renown, and still more celebrated 
as a collector: he himself had never ventured on 
anything more ambitious than some meek water- 
colours, and rarely trusted to his own judgment in 
picture-purchase; but there was born, and abode 
with him, a great veneration for Art, and affection 
for artists. 

As a rule, the modern Mecenas is, simply, a 
social nuisance. Even poor patient penniless Phormio 
must be sorely tried, sometimes, by that pompous 
benevolence, and condescension measured out by the 
grain; while to the disinterested public such patrons 
are absolutely intolerable. 

But amongst those affable tyrants, Vesey was 
not numbered. He hated the very word “munificent;” 
and would have resented its application to himself, 
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asa personal insult. When he gave a good price. 
for a good picture, he did not consider that he was 
conferring the slightest obligation; neither did he 
think, that the possession of one of the best private 
galleries in Europe, warranted him in overbearing 
the. professional opinions of better judges. He had 
learnt the secret — rare amongst men of his class 
— of heing able to render help without implying 
patronage: help, too, in right good season. His 
name was of evil odour in the nostrils of certain | 
dealers, dwelling in the precincts of Scho. Not un- 
frequently, when they had nearly clinched an ad- 
mirable bargain, by the simple process of putting 
on the screw, they came back, to find that a timely 
visit from Vesey Ferrars had enabled the intended 
victim, for the nonce, to laugh at their beards: so 
the baffled middle-man was fain to depart; muttering 
words, much akin to those that issue from the mouths 
of wreckers, when they see a stranded vessel go 
suddenly afloat. 

I think, such curses must be as well worth earn- 
ing, as the blessing of a mitred bishop. 

In truth, Ferrars was such a thoroughly good 
fellow, and ‘had so many tastes congenial to. their 
own, that the artist-guild would have welcomed him 
enthusiastically, had he come among them with 
never a plack in his purse. But — abondance. de 
bien, ne nutt yamats: they were quite content to take 
him, with all the great possessions on his back that 
he carried so lightsomely; and the most cynical of 
the caricaturists forbore, even in secret, from making | 
a mock at his Vandyck beard, and medisval ec- 
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centricities. in. velvet and feather —- small vanities 
to which Vesey was notoriously prone. | 

: His acquaintance with Flemyng was not of long 
date; it had sprung up while Ferrars was paying a 
brief visit to a younger brother at the same college: | 
but he began to take.an interest in Vincent, from 
the. moment that he discovered the latter’s artistic 
propensities. ‘These were not very definitively de- 
veloped at that time; for it was in the days of-rose- | 
coloured anticipation, when Flemyng reckoned on 
academic triumph as a certainty; and proposed to 
choose a profession, at his ease. Yet, even then, it © 
was settled that he should bear Ferrars ompeny 7 
that. winter, to Rome. 

Things were greatly steed now. But Vesey’ 8 
sympathies. were only enlisted more strongly, when 
he learnt that the other meant, henceforward,.- to 
follow Painting as a profession, instead of an amuse- 
ment. He was wont to look on the. silver side of . 
every man’s shield: so, it is not wonderful that he 
should have given Vincent credit for much more 
earnestness — to say nothing. of talent — than was 
in .that weak unstable nature. 

‘There was ever jubilation in the studios, when 
it was known that. Vesey Ferrars had come to the 
fore afain: before he had been twelve hours in 
Rome,. he heard “Welcome” spoken in nearly as 
many languages; and. never a man of them all, but | 
meant what he said heartily and honestly, without 
flattery or hope of advantage. ‘There was usually a 
sort of. chronic “feed” going on during the first 
week after his arrival: but, on the present occasion, 
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Vesey himself gave an entertainment of unusual 
splendour — not to say, solemnity —- which taxed 
the resources of the Lepre to the very uttermost; 
not so much in the way of cooking, as of accom- 
modation. 

Only men of some mark were bidden to this 
banquet, at which Vincent Flemyng was recom- 
mended to the good graces of the whole cosmopolite 
fraternity: the host would have had every member 
of it there, had it been possible; and was hardly 
contented with that crowded representative chamber. 
The guests were all in high good-humour, and any- 
thing but critically disposed; moreover, Vesey Fer- 
rar’s voucher had always, hitherto, been found more 
or less trust-worthy: nevertheless, on several of those 
present Vincent Flemyng’s first appearance did not 
leave a favourable impression. 

He was pleasant and polite enough, settaly: 
did not obtrude his own opinions, and listened to 
those of others with an agreeable deference; seemed 
determined to be pleased with everything and every- 
body. But artistic eyes — accustomed to watch and 
chronicle every varying expression of the human 
countenance — are very keen observers: some did 
not fail to remark, that little heartiness lay beneath 
the smooth surface-courtesy; and with such, the 
supercilious curl of the upper lip could not pass 
current for a smile. 

Old Dick Haddo, who has hung about Rome 
these thirty years — doing nothing on earth but 
deliver art criticisms (which are really valuable), 
since a misguided relative left him a modest com- 
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petence — till he has come to be considered the 
Doyen des Atelers, on the morrow, embodied the 
feeling of mere than one malcontent, in his own 
coarse slip-shod language. 

“Don’t tell me it was the garlic ea into his 
nose’? —~ the irascible senior grunted, in answer to 
a meek apologist. “I saw it turn up before the 
olla — devilish good it was too — came into the 
room. The company wasn’t good enough for him — 
not. sueh as he'd been used to — that’s about the 
mark of it. As if, what was good enough for Vesey, 
wasn’t good enough for him! We'll have to be civil, 
of course; but — you mind me, boys — that chap 
will never let us be more, if we wished it ever 80.” 

Yet the opposition was decidedly weak, numeri- 
cally; and Vincent Flemyng had a good working 
majority in his favour, to start with. His personal 
appearance was decidedly attractive; and this goes 
further perhaps, with the artistic lot than with any 
other purely masculine confraternity; his manner too 
was soft and pleasant enough — bar the covert super- 
ciliousness; and there was a sort of suppressed bril- 
liancy in his conversation, as if he could be more 
clever, if he would: moreover, in the few sketches 
that he had troubled himself to finish, there was un- 
deniable promise. 

That was the most provoking — though not the 
worst — side of Vincent’s character. He was always 
promising: as for performance — -Alfro. 

All things however considered, he got, as was 
aforesaid, a remarkably good start. Before Vesey 
Ferrars went southwards, he had done his friend a 
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last good office, by gaining for him admission into a 
famous studio, whose doors, as a rule, were only 
opened to pupils who had already won a certain re- 
putation. So — having omitted nothing that could 
set Vincent forward on his way — he left him, with 
great confidence, to the mercies of the Future. 

But the old desultory lack of purpose, and over- 
weening self-confidence, that had marred the scholar’s 
success, hung round the embryo painter, like a loose 
cumbrous robe: he had no idea of “stripping to his 
work,” much less of toiling slowly and steadily on- 
wards, with strain of limb, and sweat of brow. 

However, truth to tell, before he had time to 
settle fairly down in his new pursuits, there came a 
temptation into his life, that might have been a 
reason — if not an excuse — for idleness, in a more 
earnest enthusiast. I doubt gravely, if Pygmalion 
achieved any triumph worth mentioning, after it 
seemed good to Erycina to grant his prayer. 

You guess what I mean, of course? 

Marion Charteris was punctual to, what we needs 
must call, her tryst; and, thenceforward for many 
a day, Art had but a fickle follower in Vincent 
Flemyng., | 

Everything happened exactly as the fair dame 
had predicted, or — promised. Her liege lord cer- 
tainly escorted her to Rome; and saw her luxuriously 
established in a breezy primo piano on the slope of 
the Pincian, with an ample credit at Torlonia’s. 
Having done this, John Charteris considered him- 
self clear, for the present, of marital obligations; | 
and ‘devoted the rest of his spare time to his invalid 
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sister. He made little difference betwixt any of his 
social duties; going through them all — whether as 
magistrate, legislator, landlord, or head of a family 
— with the same stolid solemn pertinacity; striving 
to render to every one his or her due, and never a 
whit more. Before the week was out, the bucolic 
nostalgia had possessed him, and he had started 
homewards; leaving his fair wife to her own devices, 
without a single doubt or misgiving: unless such 
were implied in his parting warning — 

“Mind you wrap up well at night, Marion. Chills 

are very dangerous, here.” 
_ During that week Flemyng kept himself very 
much in the background: he had tact enough to 
know, that it would be unwise to dissemble his 
presence altogether; so he called once, when Mr. 
Charteris was nearly sure to be out, and Marion was 
equally sure to have some female friends with her. 
He need not have troubled himself to be diplomatic: 
it is more than doubtful, if John Charteris noticed 
that particular card amongst the heap of others; if 
he did, it is most certain that it did not cost him a 
second thought. 

But, when King Katte’s back was fairly turned, 
bright eyes began to gleam out of the dark corners 
of the Mause-Thurm; and, ere long, the innocent 
games began. 

Vincent Flemyng could not exactly take up the 
flirtation at the point where he had left it — few 
men have the luck to do that — but he found Marion 
only too ready to avail herself of his escort on all 
possible occasions, and to accept his homage — 
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uttered or implied. Indeed, the two were almost in- 
separable, though seldom — so far as the world 
knew — alone together. Loitering through picture- 
galleries of a forenoon — riding homewards over the 
purple Campagna through the deepening shadows — 
lounging in the twilight palcht of the 'Tor di Nona — 
withdrawn a little from the crowd of dancers throng- 
ing the saloons of Grammont, Doria, or Colonna — 
that pale discontented face was never far distant from 
Marion Charteris’s “shining shoulder.” 


' Discontented it was: for, day by day, the con- 
‘ viction forced itself more gallingly on Flemyng, that 
he was wooing a phantom, and striving to grasp a 
snow-wreath. His over-weening vanity made him 
slow to recognise the truth; but he did recognise it 
at last, with a bitterness of spirit hard to describe. 
Yet the idea of relinquishing the pursuit never crossed 
his mind for an instant; and this pertinacity arose 
rather from weakness than strength of character. 


A practical profligate, resolute of purpose and 
will, would soon have brought matters to a climax; 
and — if unable to bow another neck to the yoke — 
would, at once, have broken it from his own. But 
Vincent was a very tyro, in everything save theory. 
Moreover, his passion — breaking out, at times, in 
fierce fitful flashes —- was by no means an all-con- 
suming flame: it never engrossed him, to the extent 
of making him insensible to the temptations of high 
play, to which he became, daily, more and more ad- 
dicted. Also, he was well aware, that the position 
of ctoisbeo to a famous beauty, gave him a certain 
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social importance, though not of the most creditable 
sort; and — 


He dared not put it to the touch, — 
To win or lose it all. 


So — occasionally indulging in feeble efforts at re- 
bellion — he followed still in the train of his fair 
conqueror; a querulous, but not unwilling captive. 

Yet, Marion Charteris paid more than a nominal 
price for her amusement. 

There are women who — relying, let us hope, 
on their final integrity of intention — will com- 
promise themselves more for coquetry, than others 
will do for crime. She, of whom I write, was one 
of these. Something, perhaps, ought to be set down 
to her deficient moral training; something more to 
the reckless nature inherited from the wild old robber- 
knight, her father: but, with all this given in, it must 
be owned that Marion’s conduct, about this time, was 
imprudent in the extreme. 

In most places, there would have arisen a scandal 
blatant and venomous. But Roman society — though 
free from Florentine licence — is rather inclined to 
lenient short-sightedness in such matters. The natives 
have their own little affairs to attend to; and trouble 
themselves not at all with alien peccadilloes: whilst, 
under soft Italian skies, the British Censor Morum 
notoriously mitigates the terrors of his front, and the 
rancour of his tongue. 

Yet two women did take up their parable against 
the error of Mrs. Charteris’s ways — her aunt and 
her sister-in-law. Of the first, Marion was rather 
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fond; and she met that remonstrance with a gay con- 
temptuous good-humour. 

“A boy like that, bring your pupil to grief? Pas 
st béte, ma tante. Poor Vincent means no more harm 
than — I do. We've known each other ever since 
we left our nurseries, you know. Indeed, I con- 
sider him quite in the light of a sheep-dog: and 
there are plenty of wolves prowling about here; I 
shouldn’t feel safe, quite alone.” 

To which the other replied, with some asperity, 
that “she didn’t believe in nursery-friendships; or in 
male sheep-dogs of tender age; or in ‘si 

‘“What do you believe in, Aunt Milly?” Marion 
asked, simply. 

This question rather disconcerted the elder lady; 
for her articles of faith were, in truth, exceedingly . 
few and vague: before she could collect herself to 
reply, Marion had flitted on her wilful way. 

But with the other monitress it fared very dif- 
ferently. ‘There had never been much love between 
the sisters-in-law. Lady Rainscliffe was a thorough 
Charteris — staid, solemn, and intensely respectable; 
her temper, that had never been serene, was em- 
bittered by protracted ill-health. She had disap- 
proved of her brother’s marriage from the first, and 
had not scrupled to express her opinions openly; 
neither — upon the rare occasions of their meeting 

— had she shown any disposition to conciliate the 
- fair stranger. It must be owned that the tone of 
her remonstrance, now, was rather judicial and 
menacing; and too full of allusions to “peril of 
family honour.” 
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Marion stood and listened, -with half-averted head 
— so patiently, that the other began to be proud of 
the unwholesome terror inspired by the elaborated 
oration: but, as the last syllable was spoken, she 
turned and looked Lady Rainscliffe full in the face 
-— the pupils of her deep-grey eyes darkening, as 
was their wont when she was bitterly angered. 

“Did my husband.leave you any commission, to 
watch or to school me?” she asked, with an ominous 
calmness. 

The other was so surprised, at overt defiance 
where she had expected submission, that she could 
hardly put into words an indignant disclaimer. 

“T am glad of it” — Marion went on, just as 
quietly. “Glad for John’s sake, as well as my own. 
We have never had an angry word since we were 
married. Perhaps you did not know that? We have 
seen you so seldom at Charteris Royal.” (She smiled, 
as her antagonist winced under the stab. Her 
brother’s fancied estrangement, which she always 
imputed to Marion, was one of Lady Rainscliffe’s 
heaviest crosses.) “So, I understand, you have spoken 
entirely on your own authority? I shall not stoop 
to defend myself, or deny anything. I dare say the 
‘family honour’ is just as dear to me as it is to you. 
I have my children to consider, as well as myself, 
you know.” (Stab the second: the other’s marriage- 
bed was barren.) “But, if you think it is not safe 
in my hands, you had better write to John and tell 
him so. I won’t bear malice for what you have said, 
now; I suppose you spoke according to your own 
ideas of duty. But I cannot thank you: if you had 
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meant kindly, you would have spoken in another 
tone. I will never listen to another word on this 
subject: it will be best, that we should both forget it 
has been opened at all.” 

As Marion swept from the room — with head 
erect and neck wreathed superbly, like a queen de- 
clining to plead before a vulgar tribunal — astonish- 
ment, rather than wrath, -kept the other silent. 
Could that haughty woman — with her imperial 
defiance and disdain — ever have been the wild 
Irish girl whom she had looked down upon for years, 
with a contemptuous dislike, as a pretty wayward 
poppet, at the best? 

Strict and austere, and often-times uncharitable, 
Lady Rainscliffe was not vindictive. Conviction 
somehow crept over her that, through all her reckless 
coquetry, Marion was clear of guilt either in fact or 
intention: having once realised this, she abandoned 
all idea of writing to her brother. She knew what 
incurable misery has’ often been wrought by such 
tale-bearing —— there are trees that wither away 
utterly, if their bark be once rudely rent away — 
and Lady Rainscliffe was too just, if not too gener- 
ous, to incur such fearful risk, to avenge her own 
affronted pride. ‘There never could be cordiality 
betwixt them; but it is doubtful if she did not like 
her sister-in-law better than before, when the first 
burst of her temper had passed. 

Cannot you fancy the capital, that a finished 
coquette would make out of these two passages-of- 
arms, when narrating them to her supposed fellow- 
culprit? Some of these ingenious young females 
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have a knack of amplifying the proportions, and dis- 
guising the substance, of a simple offering of millet 
and honey, till there seems to issue therefrom the 
unctuous reek of a hecatomb. 

It is so pleasant to be able to say to a servitor, 
on the point of “striking” for higher wages — 

‘See what I have undergone — for you.” 

Uttered low and plaintively, and aided by a 
judicious amount of eye-play, this talisman will 
rarely fail in bringing back rebellious spirits to their 
allegiance. 

Mrs. Charteris had other sops too at hand, where- 
with to pacify her Azor, when he grew fractious 
and growled over-loud. Like all other men of his 
stamp, Flemyng was much given to small causeless 
jealousies. 

Marion knew right well, how to turn this weak- 
ness to account. She would get up a mild by-flirta- 
tion; and carry it on till Vincent began to sulk, and 
finally, to upbraid. ‘Then would ensue a scene of 
charming penitence and mock submission; and the 
offender — 


Folding her white hands so meekly — 


would accept fair terms of truce; the prime condition 
being, of course, the dismissal of the obnoxious in- 
truder. 

Altogether, it was very “pretty fooling.” Never- 
theless, before Easter was past, the lady had grown 
somewhat weary of her pastime, and of her playmate 
— if the truth must be told. She was not really 
sorry when her husband came to fetch her home; 
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not sorry, either, that John hurried her away in such 
haste (a pet Bill of the Chalkshire landowners was 
on, immediately after the recess) that the bustle of 
packing-up scarcely left space for one brief leave- 
taking. 

So, all might have ended harmlessly; and the 
beleaguered garrison might have marched out, with 
all the honours of such unholy warfare; leaving no 
tell-tale trophy in the hands of the assailant. But 
Mrs. Charteris was too thorough a woman, to leave 
well alone. 

Several of her intimates came down to the Piazza 
de’ Termini, to wish her a last good-speed: amongst 
these was Vincent Flemyng. Marion was fairly 
frightened by his white haggard face, and wild hope- 
less eyes. They haunted her on her journey — there 
was no chance for one word of private farewell 
— till, for the first time in her life, she grew re- 
morseful. 

Pity — she could not guess, that her stricken 
swain had been deep in lansquenet, till day broke, 
and he dared tempt evil fortune no further. The 
“red gold,” whose loss troubled him most, just then, 
was not, I dare aver, that which shimmered in her 
glorious tresses; and cheeks are blanched by late 
hours, not less rapidly than by thwarted love. 

Such a knowledge would have saved Marion 
from an unpardonable folly. Acting on her first im- 
pulse, she employed her first available moments of 
solitude, in writing to Flemyng. 

She had done this before; and divers notelets had 
fluttered his way, during the Roman philanderings; 
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but there was nothing seriously compromising in 
any of these: moreover, she relied implicitly on his 
repeated assurance, that every scrap of her hand- 
writing was burnt as soon as it was read: with all 
her little wiles and coquettish stratagems, she was 
herself utterly incapable of a deliberate falsehood; 
and it was about the last thing she suspected in 
others. 

This letter was very different. It was not exactly 
criminal; because the writer had no positive guilt to 
confess or imply: but many a sinner, to whom mar- 
riage-vows are a mockery, would have expressed 
herself less rashly and unguardedly: it was such a 
letter as few wives would see in their husbands’ 
hands, without feeling faint with fear and shame — 
such as few mothers would hear read in their chil- 
dren’s ears, without a wish that the earth would open, 
to swallow up them and their dishonour. 

A score of times, at least, during the week after 
that precious epistle had been posted, did poor 
Marion wish it recalled. She wished it — having 
perfect trust in the faith and discretion of the man 
to whom it was addressed. The punishment would 
almost have equalled the offence, if she could have 
seen the crafty satisfaction, succeed the first look of 
surprise on Vincent Flemyng’s face, as he read every 
line twice carefully over; and then locked up the 
letter in the inmost recess of a dispatch-box, that 
held other ensamples of the same handwriting; mut- 
tering half aloud — 

“T must win, the next time we play. She'll never 
trump that card.” 
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With all these Platonic diversions and distrac- 
tions, it is easy to conceive how Vincent’s studies 
must have languished. To any conversant with such 
matters, it will be needless to say that the fair Cause 
herself was first and foremost in upbraiding the 
truant. 

“TI positively will not have you come out to-mor- 
row, till you have done such and such an amount of 
work.” 

Ah, comrade of mine! Have not we, in our 
time, heard words like these? And do we not 
know, pretty well, what such prohibitions are worth? 

Overnight, we bow the head, and murmur sub- 
mission. But the morrow breaks bright and breezy; 
the very day for making mirth, or making hay, or 
making — never mind what else. Flesh is frail; 
too frail for self-sacrifice, just now. We will work 
double-tides, when skies begin to lower; let us take 
our pleasure a-field, whilst they are cloudless. “Art 


is long; Life is short” — quotha? Then Art can - 


the better afford to wait. So 


Black Bayard from the stable bring; 
The rain is o’er, the winds are down. 


No other, this blithe morning, shall ride at our 
bonnibell’s bridle-rein. 

When we came into the presence of our mistress 
and monitress, were her brows bent very menacingly ? 
I trow not. Just a semblance of surprise, perhaps 
— or a shake of the head, more saucy than reproach- 
ful — then came the sweetest smile, that condoned 
the offence, and gave absolution in full. 


aes _—— a ee 
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All through those weeks of idlesse, Flemyng had 
nourished vague resolutions of buckling to work in 
earnest, so soon as Mrs. Charteris should have de- 
parted. When this happened, he did make some 
such effort. But the mind, no more than the body, 
is to be relied on, when it is once thoroughly un- 
strung; there is a time when energetic action ceases 
to be a matter of will. 


You remember the favourite theme of Scandi- 
navian legends: how the valiant Sea-King went on 
from conquest to conquest, making sport of toil and 
peril in the hardihood of his might; till he fell under 
the spell of some lovely witch-lady; in whose lap he 
lay, till his stark sinewy limbs grew round and 
enervate, and his brown brawny hands soft and 
womanly white: how, when the charm was broken 
at the last, he donned his rusted armour, and went 
forth to do battle as of afore-time; but, finding that 
his strength had become as nought, came to a shame- 
ful end. Such stories repeat themselves, infinitely 
often, in every century of the world’s history; rarely, 
even in a cycle of ages, does the prowess of Sardana- 
palus startle friends and foes. 


The parallel holds terribly true with those, whose 
life-battle has to be fought out with dexterity of hand 
or brain; and so Vincent Flemyng found it. 


It is not likely, that, even with steady labour, 
he would ever have achieved any great eminence, as 
a painter. There was a weak washy “prettiness,” 
about his best efforts, more discouraging to his master, 
than crudeness of conception, or coarseness of colour- 
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ing. There was no substance to improve; a fatal — 
“thus far and no farther” — stamp, was set upon 
each and every one of Vincent’s most ambitious ten- 
tatives. If he was no favourite with his fellow- 
students, it is certain that no professional envy lay 
at the bottom of his unpopularity. 

Unpopular, he unquestionably was. He did not 
over-awe his associates in the least; or even impress 
them, as he supposed, with his social superiority; 
the honest fellows were simply bored by his man- 
nerisms and affectations. Most of them had been 
brought into contact — more or less familiar — with 
Britons of infinitely higher rank than Flemyng could 
pretend to; they had no democratic prejudices against 
the “swell” pur et simple. A man was just as wel- 
come at their club, coming thither in his evening 
armour, straight from the saloons of the Doria, as if 
the dust of a grimy studio lingered on his raiment 
and unwashen hands. It was merely a question of 
doffing the “‘white-choker’”» — metaphorically if not 
literally — and making oneself at home. But, to 
neither the one nor the other of these things, could 
Flemyng condescend. Naturally enough, the circle 
of his intimates narrowed daily: he wearied the 
patience even of those who would have petted a 
quarrelsome cur, that had been owned by Vesey 
Ferrars: ‘as the spring advanced, the only familiars 
that were left him, were certain members of the 
English Club; the connecting link being a common 
devotion to high play. 

Vincent began to feel much the same disgust for 
Rome as he had done for Oxford, after his discom- 
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fiture in the schools: but, for many reasons, it did 
not suit him to return to England, just yet. He 
would have been half ashamed to confess, that he 
had given up his new profession, on such brief trial: 
besides this there were certain creditors at home, 
whom he did not wish to face, till his finances were 
more flourishing. 


He wandered about Lombardy and Piedmont, in 
a desultory purposeless fashion, through the summer; 
sketching a little now and then; but not pretending 
to do any earnest work. He would attach himself, 
for a day or two, to any party of his acquaintance 
that he chanced to meet, and quit them just as 
capriciously. During this time, he wrote not un- 
frequently to Mrs. Charteris, and she was weak 
enough to reply regularly; though she never again 
committed herself, as she had done in that one un- 
happy letter. But he had become so remiss in his 
communication-with Warleigh, that even Kate grew 
“weary of the one-sided correspondence; and Mrs. 
Flemyng found it hard to excuse her boy even to 
herself. In the beginning of autumn, Vincent came 
across a college-friend who was preparing for a start 
up the Nile: very little persuasion was needed to 
induce him to join the party. 


That languid mock-travel was exactly suited to 
his character: he was made to lie under an awning, 
and quote scraps of dead languages, between puffs 
of cigarette-smoke, till the pleasure-trip seemed to 
assume a certain business-like form, and the least 
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erudite of his companions felt like a scientific ex- 
plorer. 

There let him bide, for awhile. Not often again, 
while his life shall last, will Vincent Flemyng float 
on smooth, silent waters. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Shall Old Acquaintance be Forgot? 


Mrs. MaskeLYNr’s was a very quiet funeral. It 
must needs have been so, under the circumstances, 
even if the poor lady’s wishes, to that effect, had 
not been clearly set down in her brief testament. 
Amongst the few intimate friends and old retainers, 
who saw her laid by her husband’s side, was Seyton 
of Warleigh. He was standing by the open vault, 
when the rites were done — half uncertain, as to 
whether he should address Maskelyne or no —- when 
the latter touched his arm. The two had not ex- 
changed a word since that night, when Brian was 
left alone with his dead; for Seyton had joined the 
simple foot-procession at the hall-door of Mote, with- 
out crossing the threshold. 

“IT want to speak to you” — Brian whispered. 
‘*Will you come to the library? Mr. Nesbitt will be 
there too.” The last-named was the rector of the 
parish, who had just performed the ceremony. 

“T will wait for him,” Tom answered; and, when 
the clergyman was ready, the two walked slowly to- 
gether across the park; following Brian very closely. 
They were half-way to the house, before either spoke. 
Then Seyton broke the silence abruptly. 

‘You can guess what he wants us for? It is to 
speak about his wife. Do you know if she is here?” 
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“T know that she is not,” the other said. “I 
learnt so much last night, accidentally. It is a ter- 
rible business, altogether. I wish I saw my way 
clearly in it, or rather through it. It will be so 
very awkward for us, when she does come.” 

It was a cold raw gusty morning; yet the divine 
looked uncomfortably warm, just then. He was a 
pious hard-working man, and nervously anxious to 
leave no duty undone; but sadly deficient. in moral 
courage and worldly wisdom. He owed everything 
that he possessed to the Maskelynes: perhaps it was 
no wonder, if the prospect of a conflict betwixt gra 
titude and the obligations of his office, fairly appalled 
him. But Tom Seyton had very little sympathy with 
trepidations such as these. 

‘“‘T don’t understand you,” he said, rather sternly. 
“Why should there be any doubt or difficulty? If 
the marriage was properly solemnised, at the proper 
time, and no previous lightness of life can be proved 
against Mrs. — Mrs. Maskelyne” (the word seemed 
to choke him), “there can be no possible reason why 
my wife, or yours, should not call on her. If it be 
otherwise, Brian would not venture to present her to 
either. As to intimacy — you'll use your own dis- 
cretion, I suppose; as I shall mine.” 

Though the good parson was somewhat abashed, 
for the moment, he was certainly comforted by this 
decisive view of the case. Neither spoke another 
word till they entered the library together. 

Brian Maskelyne was sitting at a table strewn 
with papers and open letters, leaning his brow on 
his hand. He lifted up his face as they came in — 
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such a wan weary face — greeting them mutely; 
then his head dropped again; and so he sate, for a 
minute or more. When he began to speak, his eyes 
were still shaded. 

‘“You may think me unfeeling and unnatural, 
perhaps, in troubling you with my own affairs, at 
such a moment. I cannot help that. I do so, be- 
cause I hold it to be my simple duty. For the wrong 
I did my dead mother, God will judge me — if He 
has not done so already. I cannot atone for this, by 
failing in other duties. I know right well what diffi- 
culties are in store for me and mine. It is just for 
this reason, that I have called in here to-day my 
parish-priest, and the friend whom my father trusted 
in, not less than I do. It is about my wife of course, 
that I would speak. Will you look at these papers?” 

It was strange to hear that dull monotonous voice, 
and formal utterance, issuing from lips scarcely dark- 
ened with down; the terrible incongruity struck 
both the hearers, as they took the proffered docu- 
ments, and perused them silently. 

They were only two; and simple enough. The 
first was a marriage-certificate, regularly signed and 
fully attested; the ceremony having been performed . 
at a suburban church, immediately on Brian’s attain- 
ing his majority. The other was the affidavit of 
Anna Maria Standen, spinster; stating that her niece 
had resided under her roof and sole charge, from 
the day of her flight from Torreaster to the eve of 
the wedding — inclusive. _ 

“The proofs are not full enough, I dare say” 
— Brian went on, after a pause. “At least, the 
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world might easily find a flaw in them. But they 
are all I can give. Will they not be sufficient for 
you? See now — I speak not only as before God, 
but before my dead mother; for her coffin is not 
covered yet — I believe my wife to be as pure as 
she was, when by my father at the altar. BSeyton 
— Tom Seyton — you've known me from my 
cradle: you don’t think I am lying?” 

His tones rang out boldly — almost wildly — — 
now; and, as he rose to his feet, with flushing 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, there shone out on his 
face an honest chivalry, not unworthy of the race, 
who — with all their faults and follies — had 
seldom thoroughly belied their motto — “Do or 
Die.” 

Tom Seyton rose too, quickly; and his hand met 
Brian’s half-way. 

“‘Of course I believe you. I couldn't help it, if 
I would. And Nesbitt is satisfied too, I know. My 
wife shall call here, as soon as your doors are open 
again. That is all I can promise, at present. But 
Brian — I want three words with you, alone, before 
I go.” 

The minister, albeit not over sagacious on such 
points, had the tact to perceive that the grand 
principle of — “least said, &c.” — was especially 
applicable here. It is not necessary to record the 
set formalities, with which he proceeded to indorse 
the opinions of the previous speaker; after which 
— and certain ceremonial condolences — he took 
his departure, with a mind agreeably lightened of 
its load. | 
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Not till the door was fairly closed, did either 
of the other men open his lips. Then Maskelyne 
spoke. 

“Let me say one word first. She has written 
her pardon here” — he touched a letter lying be- 
fore him — “but I hanker to hear the words, ‘I 
forgive. I think I might sleep, if I heard you say 
them once. She trusted you so fully; and you were 
with her so nearly to the end, that you might al- 
most speak for her. Won't you try and say those 
words? Perhaps it is a sick man’s fancy; for I feel 
strangely ill.” 

“I do forgive heartily” —- Seyton answered — 
‘at least, I would, if you had done me the faintest 
wrong; and that your poor mother did so, no one 
knows better than I; though Kate gave you her 
very last message. You must not give way to sick 
fancies either: you must be man enough, to bear 
great sorrow — aye and great remorse — as you 
would bear sharp bodily pain. Besides, you have 
hard work before you — in many ways — for 
many a day to come. It seems cruel to speak, as 
I must speak now: but it would be worse cruelty, 
to leave misunderstanding behind me. You said 
just now — ‘I had known you from your cradle’: 
that is why I use language, as plain as I should to 
my own child, if he were of your age, and stood 
where you stand. Come what may, you will always 
be welcome at Warleigh; and, if you are in any 
real need of me, you may reckon on me, while I 
live, either here or elsewhere. And we shall always 
meet on the old terms, on any neutral ground. But 
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for your wife — it is different.” His face darkened 
visibly. — ‘‘She shall have Kate’s countenance and 
mine — if she thinks it worth having — thus far. 
No one shall speak of her before me, otherwise than 
is fitting of the woman whom you married fairly 
and honourably — though in secret. And Kate 
shall call here, formally, at regular intervals, if you 
both wish it. But closer intimacy there never can 
be. I wish — from my heart I wish — that, out 
of the old friends of your family, we were likely to 
stand aloof — alone.” 

Brian looked up at the Bpeaner) rather piteously 
than angrily. 

“Do you mean that I am likely to lose them 
all?” 

There was a fall minute’s pause; then the low 
steady answer came. 

“Such as come often here, will have loved your 
mother — less than I did.” 

I have said before, that some of Tom Seyton’s 
abrupt home-truths were apt to cut deeper than if 
they had been aimed in malice: so it was now. At 
the last word Brian Maskelyne sank backward into 
the chair behind him, burying his face in his hands 
once more, with a scarcely repressed groan. When 
he looked up, his long black eye-lashes were wet. 
God help him! With guilt and troubles and re- 
sponsibilities enough on his shoulders to crush a 
strong wise man, he was but a boy in many ways, 
after all. 

‘“There never can be strife between us; I know 

that much,” he said. ‘See — even now, I can 
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thank you for what you have done: aye — and for 
what you have promised to do. But I can’t speak 
of these things any more, to-day. Perhaps I shall 
be better, when I’m alone. Won't you come over, 
and help me through this business that makes my 
head whirl, to-morrow or next day? I shall be 
quite alone till I go up to town.” 

Tom assented readily; and soon after went his 
way. He spent most of the two following days at 
Mote. During that time, not a word was inter- 
changed, on any save business-topics. But, as Seyton 
stood on the hall-steps bidding Brian good-by, the 
other detained his hand, whilst he spoke slowly and 
reluctantly, as though urged on by some inward 
prompting, that he would fain have repressed. 

“One word before I go. I didn’t like your look, 
when you first mentioned my wife. You know 
nothing against her, surely? It must have been 
only my fancy. Tell me it was so: tell me that I 
am safe — quite safe — in trusting her. By G—d, 
I should go mad, if I did not feel sure that all her 
heart and love is mine, after what she has cost me.” 

Seyton shook himself clear of the earnest grasp, 
with a kind of abrupt energy. 

“What puts such ideas into your brain?” he 
said almost roughly. ‘It will soon wear itself out, 
at this rate. I know — absolutely nothing. Will 
that satisfy you? Now, good-by. You're almost 
late as it is.” 

As he watched Brian drive away, Seyton felt 
something like the self-reproach of an honest man, 
who — for good and sufficient reasons —— has with- 
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held part of the truth that he might have told. He 
knew nothing, certainly: yet vague rumours — the 
first faint smoke-wreaths from a smouldering fire — 
had reached him, not over favourable to the fair 
fame of the beautiful bride: his own inward convic- 
tions — prejudices, if you will — spoke still more 
plainly. Not to mince matters — Tom felt assured 
that, though she might succeed in hoodwinking the 
world, and her husband, to her life’s end, Bessie 
Maskelyne was little better than the worst of her 
sex at heart. 

Most people, I think, would allow that he was 
justified in holding his peace. It would sadly disturb 
the equilibrium of society, if such candid opinions 
were often laid upon the altar even of hereditary 
friendship. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


At Home. 


Wp need not linger over the triumphs of the 
Standen party, when they knew that the grand prize 
was fairly within their grasp, without let, hindrance, 
or deduction. There may be something picturesque 
in the swoop of the rapacide; they are but a sorry 
sight, as they sit, flapping their pinions over the 
quarry before the battening begins. 

It is hardly fair, though, to apply this simile to 
Bessie Maskelyne at Mote. It would have been 
well, if all her impulses had been as blameless and 
natural, as that which caused her pulse to bound 
exultingly, as she roved through the long gilded 
galleries and gorgeous saloons of her new home; 
finding it deliciously difficult to realise the truth, 
that she was absolute mistress of all. Of all — 
with a very trifling exception. Of the rooms that 
had been specially his mother’s, Brian kept the keys; 
and no one but himself was allowed to cross their 
thresholds. Bessie troubled herself very little about 
this whim; indeed — so far as her husband was 
concerned — she was not likely to be jealous either 
of the living or the dead. 

For some time, the two were entirely alone, at 
Mote. As the excitement and novelty wore off, 
the lady’s restless spirit began to chafe under the 
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splendid monotony that she had once thought so 
enviable; and she became subject to occasional fits 
of rather decided petulance. Brian was everything 
that was kind, certainly; he seemed fonder of her 
every day; and was always ready to attend her 
whithersoever she fancied to wander, on foot, in 
carriage, or in saddle. But he had by no means 
shaken off what Bessie — more forcibly than 
elegantly — called “the mopes.” It provoked her 
sometimes, to see how listlessly —- almost despond- 
ingly indeed — he would shake his head, when she 
ventured on any speculation, as to “when people 
would begin to call, &c.:” the best interpretation to 
be put upon his manner, was, that he thought it 
too soon to speak of such things as yet. 

Before the days of mourning expired, Marl- 
shire had had ample leisure to discuss the terms, 
on which the new dynasty at Mote ought to be 
received. 

It was rather a puzzling question to most people. 
There was no solid reason, for keeping Mrs. Maske- 
lyne without the pale. Both the squire of Warleigh, 
and the rector of Motesbury, were in a position to 
affirm that the marriage had been perfectly regular, 
albeit clandestine — the inducement to secrecy 
being palpable — and that there were not the faint- 
est grounds for imputation of ante-nuptial frailty. 
The lady’s parentage was objectionable, of course; 
but not a whit more so than that of several dames, 
who had gradually made their way into the inner 
circle of Marlshire society, after hovering awhile on 
its verge. Besides all this, it was notorious that 
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poor Emily Maskelyne had — however reluctantly 
— ratified Brian’s choice before she died. This 
last point, Bessie’s advocates made their battle- 
horse; and they rode it to the front, upon every 
possible occasion. 

But the other side argued, that a consent, ex- 
torted as it were 2n articulo mort¢s , was invalid in Social 
Law. Moreover, they pointed the finger of scorn 
at the testimony of Anna Maria Standen, spinster; 
alleging that such a witness was wholly undeserving 
of credit; so that an awkward interval, really, 
remained to be accounted for. With these stern 
casuists Brian’s own assertions went for nothing; for 
— said they —a husband’s evidence, in such a case, 
is no more to be received, than a wife’s in an ordi- 
nary Criminal Court. ,The gist of the whole argu- 
ment came to this — that Jem Standen’s daughter 
was not entitled to the benefit of a doubt. 

The disputants soon ranged themselves, formally, 
into bands. 

Lady Peverell — finding that, by a rare chance, 
the feeling of the county was likely to be with her, 
when she wished to make herself disagreeable — set 
her austere face against Mote, like a very flint- 
stone; and took her stand upon the bold ground of 

—— 6 cut, without compromise.” 

As a matter of course, La Reine Gaillarde 
headed the opposite faction. The instant she heard 
what line her ancient antagonist had adopted, she 
announced her own intentions of calling on the 
bride, as soon as the decencies of mourning would 
allow; and of “taking her up, if she turned out 
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well.” On which, the elder dame retorted letting 
off the steam of a virtuous high-pressure with a 
snort, wrathful and resonant — ‘That she had long 
ceased to be surprised, at anything Lady Laura 
Brancepeth might say or do.” 

And so matters remained, for awhile. 

Both parties were naturally anxious to enlist the 
Seytons on their side; or, at the least, to have the 
advantage of their opinion. But Seyton utterly 
declined to enter into the merits of the case; merely 
saying that, “they should call, of course;” and Kate, 
even with her intimates, only committed herself to 
the avowal that, “she should do exactly as Tom 
told her.” The subject was so evidently painful to 
both of them, that the most inveterate busy-body 
shrank from pressing it. 

The chatelaine of Brancepeth kept her word: her 
ponies came spinning up the elm-avenue, two days 
after it became known, that the doors of Mote were 
open to the world again. Truth to say — she was 
rather disappointed with her visit. 

All her courage and self-possession — she had 
plenty of both— could not enable Mrs. Maskelyne 
to appear in her right place, whilst she did the 
honours of her new home. She might have fared 
better, perhaps, with Brian by her side; but he 
chanced to be out; so she had to bear the brunt of 
the interview as best she might. She was clever 
enough to know that she was not playing her part 
well; and this provoked her, intensely; for.she would 
have given a year of life, to have sent that especial 
visitor away, with a favourable impression: the 
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effort to seem at her ease made her manner bold, 
almost defiant. No wonder that the other, who — 
with all her reckless independence — was grande 
dame to the tip of her dainty finger, felt the con- 
viction grow, every instant, stronger, that there 
never could be any sympathy betwixt herself and | 
the superb roturire. 

““Tt's a great pity, my dear,” she said, — making 
her moan to a confidante. ‘I wanted so much to 
take her up, if it was only to vex Grimalkin.” (So, 
she feared not to speak of the august Peverell.) 
“But it won’t do. She'll never suit us: I can see 
that. Somehow — I don’t think she’s honest; and 
there’s a perpetual self-assertion about her that no 
nerves can stand.” | 

Neither was Bessie’s first interview with Mrs. 
Seyton much more successful; though, here, the 
fault was not all on her side. Indeed, an old friend 
might have been puzzled to recognise merry, frank- 
spoken Kate, in that sedate personage, dropping 
one decorous common-place after another, like one 
who repeats a set wearisome lesson. Perhaps Mrs. 
Maskelyne was not wholly unjustified, in afterwards 
characterising her visitor, in her own forcible lan- 
guage, as — “stiff and frumpish.” 

On this occasion, Brian was present. But he 
was too nervous, to be of much use in making things 
go off, more smoothly and pleasantly. 

Much more bitterly would Bessie Maskelyne have 
chafed, if she could have guessed at the struggle 
and constraint, with which Kate Seyton forced her- 
self to sit out her appointed half-hour. Something 
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near akin to loathing sprang up in her gentle nature. 


as she looked on the usurper, enthroned — audacious, 
triumphant — in the seat of her who had sunk so 
lately under shame and sorrow. The very mourn- 
ing, that could not tone down the splendour of 
Bessie’s gorgeous beauty, seemed a mockery and 


insult. With the gleaming blue eyes before her, | 


and the clear ringing voice — not always subdued 
enough — in her ears, Kate’s thoughts went back 
to a sweet pale face, that once lay so close to her 
own, whilst the weak lips whispered — 

Kiss my own boy — for me — my poor 
boy.” 
With all this in her mind — and more — she 
would have been no true woman, had she forced 
herself to be cordial. It was no wonder that these 
two should have parted, for the first time, in mutual 
distrust and dislike. 

Mrs. Maskelyne, it must be confessed, was not 
always so unlucky. As she grew more settled in 
her fresh dignity, much of the awkwardness above 
alluded to passed off, and certain asperities of 
manner were quite smoothed away. Some of her 
visitors —— especially of the male sex — were too 
dazzled by her personal attractions, to be very 
critical; they thought how superb she would look, 
presiding at one of the great entertainments for 
which Mote used once to be famous, but which had 
been much less frequent of late years: seen at the 
end of a pleasant festive vista, Bessie Maskelyne, to 
such eyes, appeared well nigh faultless 

But none of these last-named adherents were of 
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importance enough, to turn the scale of the county's 
verdict. It must be owned, that this was unfavour- 
able by a considerable majority of votes: indeed, 
after being as it were set, for some months, on her 
trial, neutrality was about all that Brian’s wife could 
fairly reckon upon. | 

He did not try to delude himself, either as to 
her position, or his own: truly, hardly a day passed, 
without giving him reason to remember certain 
words, spoken by Tom Seyton on the morning of 
the funeral. Few, indeed, of the old friends of the 
family crossed the threshold of Mote, after the first 
formal call; moreover, when he met such accident- 
ally, he fancied — it could scarcely be fancy — that 
there was on their faces a cold reserve; or, some- 
times, a pity yet harder to bear. 

Realising all this — did he once repent his mar- 
riage, or begrudge its cost? Not once, I dare aver. 
Though remorse for the sorrow he had brought on 
his dead mother haunted him still, like a ghost, he 
bore his burden alone; and never thought of making 
Bessie an accomplice in that mortal sin. Nay — 
each visible sign of the world’s avoidance, drew him 
closer to his fair wife’s side; till even her hard hollow 
nature began to be touched by the delicate tender- 
ness, that never slept or slackened. 

Before very long, Mr. Standen put in an ap- 
pearance at Mote — invited specially, by Brian; for 
Bessie never, troubled herself to make a suggestion 
on the subject. 

However jubilant he might have felt at heart, 
he made his entry, by no means with flaunt of 
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colours, or beat of drum. That same relligto oct, 
which overcame him on his first visit, possessed him 
again, directly he had passed the ponderous portals. 
Every one knows the faint antique half-aromatic 
fragrance, which pervades old halls, bung with 
mouldering trophies of chase or war. To most 
nostrils it comes, gratefully enough; but it weighed 
down Mr. Standen’s lungs, like the fumes of strong 
Incense. 

He responded to his son-in-law’s greeting with 
much deference and ceremony. ‘The lord of Mote 
and its broad acres, was a very different personage, 
from the penniless refugee, over whose head hung 
the sword of disinheritance. 

“If you'll put me in some out of the way corner, 
I shan’t trouble you, much” — he said, meekly. 
But he was hugely delighted, when he was shown 
the apartments prepared for him. 

They were three pleasant rooms enough, in a 
remote wing, looking on the one side over the park, 
on the other into the stable-quadrangle. Bessie had 
selected them, herself; and she deigned to express a 
hope, that her parent would “make himself at home” 
there. He did so, thoroughly, after a while; but, for 
all practical purposes, he might as well have been 
located a league away from the house. He soon 
found out that “late hours didn’t always suit him;” 
and petitioned to be allowed to dine, occasionally, 
in his own rooms and at his own time. The fact 
was, that he could neither eat nor drink in comfort,: 
in the presence of the Butler — an elder of vener- 
able presence, who was in the habit of “fixing” Mr. 
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Standen with solemn questioning eyes. He preferred 
being ministered unto by one of the under-footmen, 
set specially apart for that service, with whom he 
could prattle affably during meals; pleasing himself 
the while with the idea, that he was “condescending.” 

Ere long, he was on terms of confidential fami- 
liarity with the head-coachman, who — albeit in- 
tensely respectable —- had for many years made the 
Racing Calendar his favourite study. It was quite a 
sight, to see those two, conning over the handicaps, 
and “spotting” probable “good things’ — grave 
and authoritative, as Cabinet Councillors. 

Jem Standen‘ rarely ventured tg race-meetings, 
now; and did all his betting by commission. He 
had grown much shakier, of late; and the roaring 
turmoil of the Ring bewildered him, though he was 
familiar with its every sound. Indeed, the poor 
old Silenus was rapidly becoming incapable of harm- 
ing any one — but himself. He still drank hard of 
nights; but, as it was always in solitude, none, but 
the purveyor of his liquor knew how hard. He 
would creep out, on sunny afternoons, on the back 
of a sober hack, and dawdle about the woodland 
rides; rarely going beyond the demesne-walls; halting 
whenever he came to a good point of view, to mutter 
to himself — with a weak vacuous chuckle — 

“All Bessie’s — every stick and stone of ’em — 
Bessie’s.”” 

But he was happy enough — happier than he 
had ever been in his disreputable life -— and, per- 
haps, quite as inoffensive as any crapulous eremite 
of ancient time. 
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Twice or thrice, Maskelyne was compelled to go 
to town on business; and Bessie bore him company. 
On each of these occasions, Kit Daventry called on 
them; beyond these formalities, no intercourse was 
kept up with him — so far as Brian knew. He did 
not think it necessary to honour all his wife’s rela- 
tions; and the Lawyer was not pressed to pay an 
early visit. 

Indeed, a year and more passed away, before 
that dark handsome face showed itself at Mote. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Neve tu sperne choreas. 


A tone vaulted hall, over-narrow for fair pro- 
portion, and made narrower still by the side-rows of 
quaint old pillars supporting the dusky roof, some- 
what clumsily, though gaudily, decorated; and very 
tryingly lighted with a line of tiny gas-jets running 
round the cornice, and a huge centre chandelier; the 
floor far from unexceptionable; for no amount of 
hard rubbing can efface the dents of nailed shoon, 
left from the last farmers’ “meeting held in the Town 
Hall of Torrcaster. 

There is a provincial air about the whole pre- 
sence-chamber, which surely does not extend to the 
‘company there assembled. For, at. certain seasons, 
the great families of two counties emulate each other 
in striving to fill it becomingly; and over the uneven 
flooring glide, as lightly as they may, many feet 
familiar with Palace parquets. The good. folk in 
those parts are very proud of these gatherings; and 
distance and weather on such occasions become as 
things of naught. Delicate dames who, in the midst 
of the season, are apt to wax plaintive over the 
necessity of attending some entertainment in the 
south-western precincts of Belgravia, will gather their 
party together quite cheerfully for a ten-mile drive 
through the cold, when the object is one of the Torr- 
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caster balls. They are pleasant enough, too, to 
tempt many strangers to repeat their visit as often 
as they can get the chance; so that not a few of 
such faces are as well-known in the Town Hall as 
those of the native gentles. 

It is about the noon of night; and people are 
settling to their work, or play, in earnest. The best 
men have got through nearly all their duty-dances 
by this time; and have leisure to think of their 
private and selfish interests. Divers tablets are 
crowded already with those mysterious hieroglyphies 
that leave so much room for feminine diplomacy: for 
sometimes they seem like the Median code — at 
others, as if written on flowing water. 

Several of our acquaintances are to the fore, you 
see. You have time for a long glance round before 
the next waltz begins. 

There is Blanche Ellerslie in her favourite corner, 
somewhat in the shadow of the pillar; though a gleam 
of light falls athwart one side of the demure, dainty 
head bent down, just now, in pensive languor. She 
has made good use of her time already, and wild 
work with the heart of the stalwart cavalier who 
stands by her side, speaking at intervals in brief 
energetic whispers; never relaxing the while the 
voracious gaze of his fierce glittering eyes. 

Vereker Vane has commanded these five years 
past that famous light-cavalry corps —- The Prin- 
cess's Own Prancers. He is one of the best tacticians 
in the service, though very young for his grade; and 
has invented several new manceuvres, so extraor- 
dinarily difficult, not to say dangerous, of execu- 
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tion, that a certain Prussian General was moved 
almost to tears of envy, when they were gone 
through for his especial benefit. Vane is a bitter 
martinet on parade, but the cheeriest of all convi- 
vialists in the mess-room, and elsewhere; indeed, 
some anxious mothers of cornets have said, that it 
would be well if the Colonel did not promote re- 
velry quite so much, both by precept and example. 
For some of the boys are rather a sorry sight of a 
morning; while the effects of late hours and deep 
drinking are thrown off from his cast-steel constitu- 
tion, like rain-drops from a covering of water-proof. 

Yet it is easy to see that Vereker Vane has lived 
all the days of his life; his handsome face is neither 
haggard nor drawn, but the hard battered look about 
it tells its own tale. He is apt to be somewhat 
abrupt and overbearing, even in the making of love; 
indeed the gallant’s amours have hitherto been mostly 
of a facile, not to say, venal description. The for- 
tresses he would have stormed opened their gates 
before the first trumpet had done sounding; and the 
fruit that he plucked would have been overripe for 
most tastes. 

After this brief sketch, you will guess, perhaps, 
what chance the poor Sabreur will have in the white, 
lissom hands of Blanche Ellerslie. 

Standing somewhat aloof, and watching the pro- 
ceedings of his superior with amused appreciation on 
his broad comical face, is another ornament of the 
same corps; known all over England as — ‘“‘ Daddy 
Goring.” He got that sobriquet — no man knows 
how or why — within a week after he joined, and 
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it has stuck to him ever since. There is nothing 
truculent, or even martial, about his appearance. 
Round and rubicund as a full-blown abbot, he was 
born for one especial office — that of a Master of 
Revels. Of a truth, he radiates conviviality where- 
soever he goes; at any symposium he seems out 
of place, elsewhere than in the presidential chair; 
strangers have been known to come into his presence 
morose and morbid, and to depart more than decently 
merry, exhilarated not by strong liquor, but solely 
by the jovial contagion. No amount of ill-luck, or 
contrariety of circumstances, has ever been able 
seriously to disturb his glorious self-complacency, or 
to abate the flow of a rich Rabelaisian humour; he 
laughs at love, as at all other earthly troubles; and 
the women like him never a whit the worse. 

Daddy Goring is a favoured guest in all manner 
of mansions; and can accommodate himself to his 
society, with marvellous facility and unerring tact. 
Perhaps he himself prefers the free-and-easy style; 
but his “‘company-manners” fit him like a glove; 
and he seems not less at his ease whilst singing a 
second to Violet Pendragon, than when his deep 
' sonorous voice trolls out one of those equivocal dit- 
ties that solace the small hours of our militant youth. 
It is an acolastic sort of life, to be sure; but, were 
anything to befall that stout bacchanalian, a wider 
social blank would ensue than would be left by 
many sour-visaged Solomons. 

Others too are watching the pair; amongst them 
Lady Laura Brancepeth, who is somewhat aggrieved 
by their proceedings. Vereker Vane is just the sort 
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of cavalier that she likes to enrol in her own body- 
guard, the standard of which is somewhat higher 
than that of the Household Cavalry; for La Reine 
Gaillarde — herself of superb stature — will abide 
no dwarfish courtiers. So, with no serious designs 
on his peace of mind, she chafes none the less at 
seeing him entirely engrossed by the dangerous widow. 
One of her intimates, reading her feelings aright, 
whispers with provocative intent, — 

‘* La belle Blanche is playing her little game again, 
I perceive. How quiet she is over it, too!” 

To which the Lady Laura responds — biting 
her scarlet lips angrily — that — 

“Still waters never run straight.” 

She has a terrible knack at travestie of proverbs, 
and has occasionally scandalised society not a little 
by her misquotations; though no one can help laugh- 
ing at them. Such as overhear, laugh now, of course; 
and the culprit herself joins in it, quite heartily: her 
shortlived vexation has almost vanished, before ten 
bars of her favourite waltz have been played. She 
will be worth looking at, a few seconds later, when 
she swirls past Lady Peverell — going best pace 
with a partner willing and able to breathe her — 
yet not so fast, but that she finds time to flash back 
over her shoulder a merry defiance, in answer to the 
other’s scowl. 

- Chalkshire is almost as effectively represented on 
these occasions as Marlshire itself: from the first- 
named county several large parties have come in; 
the largest of all, from Charteris Royal. Marion is 
in brilliant beauty to-night; but she does not seem 
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in her wonted high spirits; a nervous worried look 
creeps out on her face at times; and a certain ab- 
ruptness of gesture betrays some inward annoyance 
or care. ‘This is observable even whilst she is con- 
versing most animatedly with the fortunate cavalier, 
who stands, very evidently, highest in her favour, 
just now — a tall dark man; with hair and beard 
trimmed after a foreign fashion; and features deci- 
dedly attractive in spite of the utter languor that 
pervades them, and broods in the large sleepy eyes. 

Lord Ranksborough is rather a remarkable per- 
son in his way; if it were only for the curious con- 
tradictions in his temperament. ‘There mever was 
born a lazier or more perfectly imperturbable crea- 
ture. He had never deigned to seek, seriously, a 
help meet for him — indeed he was scareely quoted 
in the marriage-market now — and was rather too 
prone to divert his loneliness by other men’s fire- 
sides. ‘Though he had never yet been a partner in 
any fatal misdemeanour, he had an unhappy talent 
for compromising the objects of his admiration. But 
even these flirtations he conducted in a serene im- 
passive fashion; dropping a low earnest word now 
and then, with the air of one who lays a priceless 
pearl at his mistress’ feet; and filling up all blanks 
and pauses with the eloquence of his practised eyes. 

Strangers, looking on Ranksborough for the first 
time, thought it a jest, when they were told that he 
was one of the very hardest men over a country 
that ever sat in saddle; and that seldom has fleeter 
or stauncher stalker dealt death among the deer. It 
was strange to see, how he would pass from a. state 
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of complete repose to the extremes of physical exer- 
tion; and relapse again, rapidly as an unstrung bow. 

It may be, that these contrasts in his character 
invested the man with a certain attraction and inter- 
est. For he was very popular in his own set; and 
womankind seemed to find more fascination in his 
listless homage than in the assiduous devotion of 
others. It was evident enough to-night, that Marion 
Charteris was a willing and heedful listener. Yet, 
as was aforesaid, her glances would wander occa- 
sionally — always in the same direction — with the - 
vexed impatient expression of one fretting under the 
vigilance of a third person’s eyes. 

If you follow those glances, they will lead you 
straight to the corner, where, half masqued by a 
pillar, stands Vincent Flemyng; with jealous wrath 
written in every line of his lowering brow. 

He is a good deal changed since you saw him 
last, —- scarcely for the better. That long Vandyke 
beard, which he is gnawing so savagely just now, is 
picturesque certainly; but it does not suit his pecu- 
liar style of face; moreover a sullen distrustful look has 
settled down there, almost more unpleasant than the 
old superciliousness. It is hard not to believe that 
the man would be capable of much that was base 
and bad, if he once got thoroughly vicious. 

He has only been back in England about a week; 
and this is his first meeting with Marion. He had 
received one brief note, begging him not to call at 
Charteris Royal — for reasons hereafter to be ex- 
plained — till after the Torrcaster ball. The ex- 
planation had not come yet; for he had barely had 
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the opportunity of a hurried passing greeting, as she 
swept in, in the midst of her party, leaning on 
Banksborough’s arm; whose support she seemed 
rather loth to abandon. He might, of course, have 
joimed the group that — constantly changing its 
atoms — surrounded Marion, wherever she chanced 
to linger; but this did not suit Flemyng’s purpose: 
scattered crumbs of conversation were not likely to 
satisfy him, after so long a fast. So he stood aloof, 
nursing his anger moodily; scarcely deigning to reply 
to salutation or question; watching ever for such 
penitential signals, as were wont to pacify him, long 
ago, in Rome. But now, the dark grey eyes had no 
message for him. 

About this time, something that he saw — or 
fancied he saw — overcame the last faint prompt- 
ings of prudence and patience: he walked with a 
quick decided step towards the spot where Marion 
was standing, —still engaged in a virtual téte-d-téte, 
though the throng brushed her ample skirts on pass- 
ing. There are fair recluses, who can create for 
themselves, and one other, a convenient solitude in 
the inmost heart of a crowd. 

Now Vincent was guilty of a gross error in 
generalship, even before entering into action. 

O, pretty page, whose dimpled chin 
Never hath known the barber's shear; 
hearken to the counsel of a senior, tottering on the 
verge of two-score. 

If she in whom you trusted hath shown signs of 
treachery; or even gone openly over to the enemy’s 
camp, and you think to bring her back @ main armée, 
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your onslaught. If you cannot catch the fair rene- 
gade walking alone — like Alp on the moon-lit 
shore — let the attack be made at any other mo- 
ment, rather than when your rival is her only pro- 
tector, and must, perforce, judge the combat, if he 
do not draw and strike in. 

Nor was this Vincent’s only mistake. The first 
words of one who, without sufficient warrant, troubles 
confidential converse, should, at least, be guardedly 
courteous and deferential: Flemyng’s were neither. 

“You can spare me this waltz, I know?” 

The faintest note of interrogation would express 
all the question that was conveyed; indeed, there 
was a familiar assumption of authority that, under 
the circumstances, bordered nearly on imnsolence.. 
Ranksborough’s slumbrous eyes opened, broad and 
black, on the intruder in haughty astonishment; 
while Marion’s cheek flushed, painfully, with vexa-— 
tion and shame. Her lips were sharply compressed 
for a second or two, as if she had some difficulty in 
repressing her first impulse to speak: had she obeyed 
it, Vincent Flemyng’s vanity — tenacious as it was 
— would hardly have survived the shock. I don’t 
mean, that she would have answered the discourteous 
according to his discourtesy; she could easily have 
retorted with one of those graceful rapier thrusts 
that, in all ages, have proved far more deadly than 
even the slash of two-handed swords. 

But, with all her recklessness, poor Marion knew 
right well —- though she knew not all — that it 
would never do to push matters to extremity just 
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now; it was necessary to temporize, if only to quiet 
the suspicions that she saw gleaming under Ranks- 
borough’s arching brows: she had not been so nruch 
interested in any capture for a long time; it would 
be too hard to lose her hart-royal when he seemed 
fairly in the toils. If she could command her voice, 
she could not quite command her Irish eyes: they 
shot out one natural glance — only one; then the 
long lashes drooped; and, when they rose again, the 
eyes, too, were schooled. But, if to the “white 
witehes” of our day were given Canidia’s power, of 
withering with a look, Vincent Flemyng would have 
felt a curious sensation in the very marrow of his 
bones. Yet was not her laugh unmusical, as she 
made answer. 


“TI must spare you one turn, for old acquaint- 
ance sake, though I don’t mean to dance much to- 
night; and travellers have privileges, too. But you 
need not have made so sure of it, beforehand. That 
comes of smoking pipes with pachas, whom ‘to hear 
is to obey.’” 

As she laid her hand on Vincent’s arm, she 
turned on Ranksborough the prettiest pleading look: 
words could not have expressed more plainly. — “I 
had better humour this fractious child. Be patient: 
I shall not be very long away.” 


And Ranksborough — a passed interpreter of 
such language — bowed his head gently; whilst his 
lips rather intimated than syllabled, — 


“Ne vous génez pas.” 
The disgraced favourite was utterly unconscious 
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of that rapid interchange of signals; but his tone 
was sufficiently sullen, as he murmured,— 

‘T suppose I ought to apologise for taking you 
out of such pleasant company, even for a few 
minutes. It is worth being absent for two years, to 
come back and find oneself so welcome.” 

“Nonsense!” she retorted, pettishly. “ You know, 
very well, that there’s nothing to apologise for; un- 
less it is for that absurd confidential fashion of ad- 
dressing me before an utter stranger.” 

“No stranger to you, Madonna, at least. I can 
guess now why it was better I should keep away 
from Charteris Royal.” 

Marion half withdrew her hand from the arm on 
which it leant — far more lightly than in the olden 
time. 

‘You will not allow one to be glad, you are 
home again. It is such up-hill work, pacifying you 
suspicious people! My reasons were simple enough. 
The Cardales were staying with us. You know 
what a mauvatse langue hers is; and she don’t like 
me. She made up a whole book of fables about my 
goings on in Rome; and a few of them are not for- 
gotten yet. I really couldn’t afford to give her a 
chance of publishing a second edition. They have 
gossiped quite enough, in these parts, as it is.” 

Flemyng made no answer. They were walking 
then beyond the line of pillars, and near the lower 
end of the hall, which was comparatively deserted. 
Looking up into his face, Marion saw an evil smile 
dwelling on his lip, that made her feel vaguely un- 
comfortable. 
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‘What are you thinking of?” she asked, im- 
patiently. “I do wish you would speak out.” 

“IT was thinking,” the other said, “how very 
prudent and provident you had become of late — 
how much more prudent, than when you posted that 
charming letter from Genoa. I was reading it over 
only late last night — a sort of sop to stay one’s 
appetite, you know.” 

A very bold heart — over-bold said her enemies 
— beat under Marion Charteris’ girdle; but it was 
as though a frozen hand grasped it now; for several 
seconds, she felt faint and breathless. 

The dim fear that had haunted her, from the 
very hour, when she had began to repent having set 
her hand to such a record of guilty folly, stood be- 
fore her now, visible and tangible. There was no 
dissembling the cruel stubborn fact: she lay at the 
mercy of one, who was not likely to yield an inch 
of his vantage-ground. For she read only too rightly 
the malign meaning of the eyes, that belied the as- 
sumed carelessness of the speaker’s tone. It was a 
bitter moment for Marion Charteris; bitter enough to 
have atoned for more than one venial sin. And no 
darker guilt lay on her conscience: lightly as she 
seemed to esteem the duties of wife and mother, she 
had never rendered herself absolutely unworthy of 
either name; she had given the world a right to 
speak jestingly of her — no more. 

She had no idea how Vincent would use his 
power: she only knew that he could use it; and the 
knowledge made her sick at heart. Even her hus- 
band’s homely figure, that never yet had overawed 
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her fancy, seemed, just now, to assume the austere 
dignity of judge and avenger; she felt as if she 
dared not trust herself alone in his presence. She 
could laugh at these exaggerated terrors in after 
days; but, while the fit lasted, it was not so easy to 
realize its humorous side. 

“You —— you told me you burnt every line I 
wrote,” she whispered, as soon as she recovered her 
breath a little. “How could you —” 

“Did I say so?” the other retorted, with insolent 
coolness. “We said so many things in those days, 
that we have forgotten since. ‘There’s no rule with- 
out an exception. I suppose I made one, in favour 
of that letter —- and a few more. It is quite a 
model, in its peculiar style; though, I daresay, you 
could improve on it now: practice makes perfect, of 
course. I wonder, if others would appreciate it as 
much as I have done?” 

The Irish blood, that never yet counted cost or 
danger when tyranny was to the fore, surged up in 
Marion’s veins, hot and dauntless. She dropped her 
tormentor’s arm; and looked him fairly in the face, 
without a sign of submission on her own. 

‘““We have had rather too much of this. I had 
hoped we might meet as old friends should. It 
seems this is not to be, and I must sue for peace. 
Will you tell me your terms? I’ve been utterly 
foolish, of course; but — what would you have me 
be? I ded trust ‘your word, Vincent.. You had 
better speak plainly. Vague threats don’t frighten 
me. Am I to understand —” 

“This is not the place to talk about terms,” 
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Vincent broke in savagely; speaking always in the 
same smothered undertone. “Only understand, that 
you are dealing with a man, new, instead of the boy 
that you fooled so long. I’m older, at ali events, if 
not wiser or better, than when we parted.” 

Her eyes rested on his face, till, heated as he 
was by bitter passion, he shivered inwardly under 
their freezing scorn. 

‘“‘A man!”’ she said. “‘ What woman could doubt 
your manhood, when you give her proofs like these? 
Do I not treat you with all possible respect? I should 
hardly say to a boy, ‘What is it that you. require of 
your handmaid?’ I suppose the first condition is, 
that you should have the entrée to Charteris Royal. 
You will do us too much honour, whenever it shall 
please you to come there.” 

A little ironical curtsey gave the last finishing- 
stroke to the mock humility of the defiance. Flemyng 
was getting very much the worst of the word-play. 
He felt he must have breathing-space; and this could 
only be gained by breaking ground. He did so, not 
ungracefully; indeed, the soft, gradual sadness that 
overspread his features would have done credit to an 
abler facial artist. 

“At least, do not speak so,” he murmured. “I 
would rather hear you speak angrily, a thousand 
times. It was my fault for provoking you. I believe 
I'm half mad to-night. Forget every word I've said 
yet; and forgive — as you have forgiven before. 
Can you make no allowances for me — coming back 
after such an absence, and finding that my place 
near you is quite filled up? I insist on nothing — 
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far less threaten. Only I should like to come for a 
little while to Charteris Royal, whenever it suits you 
perfectly.” 

Now Marion was not in the least deceived, or 
thrown off her guard, by this sudden lowering of her 
adversary’s sword. But her woman’s wit told her, 
that it was for her advantage to accept for the mo- 
ment even that hollow truce; it told her, too, that 
her best chance of annihilating the proofs of past 
folly would be found under her own roof. She an- 
swered with her old bright mischievous smile, — 

“That is better, beau sire. It is so stupid for old 
friends to quarrel. We'll forget and forgive all to- 
night’s hard sayings. Why shouldn’t you come to 
us, next Monday? Some bores will be gone by then; 
and several great people are coming. Amongst others 
— no, I won't tell you. It shall be a pleasant sur- 
prise. ‘The Roman memories will all vanish when 
you've once seen her. Don’t begin to protest. There’s 
no time just now. You asked me to waltz, you know; 
it would be as well to take three turns, if only for 
the look of the thing. Besides, I’m curious to see if 
you've lost my step, out there in the Hast. Perhaps 
the Alméh have taught you better ones.” 

He laughed low to himself — thinking how his 
strong will had triumphed. The next second, his 
arm was round her waist; and they were merged in 


the throng. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A Kaleidoscope. 


Even in that whirling eddy, one or two amusing 
features might present themselves to disinterested ob- 
servers, like you and me. 

If you want an ensample of the miseries of an 
ill-assorted match, there is one ready to your hand. 

Early in the evening, Harry Anstice, a chief- 
corner-stone of the Marlshire squirearchy —- moved 
thereunto by his evil genius, and by °47 claret — 
ventured to proffer himself as a partner to Violet 
Damer, y-clept by her own very fast set “The Firefly.” 
The damsel — knowing nothing further of the aspirant, 
than that he owned many broad acres, and seeing that 
he was “a marvellous proper man” — inscribed him 
on her tablets not unwillingly. Now, Violet has an 
artist’s love for waltzing; and does it, some people 
say, almost too well for a non-professional. Having 
quite as keen an eye for matrimonial main-chances 
as her fellows, she would hardly entrust herself to 
the heir-apparent of a dukedom — a notoriously “ bad 
mover” — without making moan over the self-sacrifice. 
Harry Anstice is but a moderate performer, with all 
the advantages given in, of abundant elbow-room, 
and an indulgent partner used to his ways. Ever 
since he made that rash plunge, he has been haunted 
with misgivings, lest — having undertaken a task 
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far beyond his power — he should be brought to 
open shame. These doubts and fears have waxed 
stronger, as the moment of trial drew nearer; he has 
béen fidgetting about nervously all the evening, too 
flurried to attempt anything beyond square dances; 
but, nevertheless, has waxed hot already, more than 
is becoming. 

‘‘T was all in a lather, before I got to the starting- 
post” — poor Harry said; describing his sensations to 
his chief confidant. 

At last, his courage is brought to the sticking- 
point with several agonising turns of the screw; and, 
clasping his partner’s delicate waist with a convulsive 
energy, he plunges headlong into the whirl, with that 
blind recklessness which so often accompanies a sink- 
ing heart. 

Before they have taken five turns, the Firefly 
recognises the appalling fact that her cavalier is 
steering wild, and has not the faintest power of re- 
gulating his own long vacillating steps, much less of 
guiding hers, aright; instead of avoiding collisions, 
by a dexterous side sway, or quick reverse, he 
blunders on, as if it were the bounden duty of others 
to clear out of his track — “just like a great White 
Elephant,” — said the lady afterwards (she had just 
been reading somebody’s Diary in Siam). As a 
matter of course, both have rather a rough time of 
it. Now, there is a very dauntless spirit, and tough 
vitality to boot, within that fragile frame of Violet's; 
she minds hard knocks in the press of battle as little 
as any Maid of Orleans or Saragossa; but it is too 
aggravating, to have to go to the ambulance after a 
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simple field-day, where, for all possible evolutions, 
there is verge to spare. A sharp word is on her 
lips, when Harry anticipates her, by staggering back 
into the outer circle — dizzy and breathless. Yes: 
actually breathless; though he can do his mile in 
5°20 any day, and can walk half the keepers in 
Marlshire to a stand-still. He can scarcely stammer 
out some vague “hope that she is not tired;” to 
which the Firefly responds — 

“No, not tired; but — —” 

Completing the sentence with a quick, upward 
glance, like a sting, which will rankle long in poor 
Harry’s memory; warning him, let us hope, against 
meddling with those bright-eyed little town-mice un- 
advisedly. 

Of a very different stamp is that other couple — 
floating along, smoothly and lightly, as dancers seen 
in a dream; while solid obstacles of flesh and blood 
seem to melt out of their path, like bodiless shadows. 
The pretty blonde with the large, brown, plaintive 
eyes, is Minnie Carrington; betrothed a month ago 
with great parental exultation — herself contentedly 
acquiescing — to the wealthy rector of Mudiford 
Magna. Her cavalier you may possibly have heard 
of before. It is no other than Bertie Grenvil. 

Things, amatory and financial, have gone rather 
hard of late with that graceless Cherub; and, accord- 
ing to his custom, he has decided on absence from 
the scene of action, till the different embrogle shall 
have disentangled themselves. He has come down 
to the country, with “a whole carriage-bagful of good 
resolutions,” as he himself expressed it; and has taken 
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the pledge of total abstinence, as far as love-making 
of any sort is concerned, for the entirety of his long 
leave. ‘Truth to say, the goblet that he has drained 
so often, and more than once foresworn, stems peril- 
ously near his lips just now. 

Yes, it is a very sympathetic and confidential 
performance altogether; and exceeding pleasant to 
look upon to disinterested bystanders, such as you 
and I. Yet it were better, perchance, if that waltz 
had never been played. 

Better, certainly, for the peace of mind of yonder 
rubicund divine, who watches the couple in evident 
travail of spirit; vowing, doubtless, to himself that 
measures, short, sharp, and decisive, shall soon be 
taken with these vanities; and that never again, with 
his free will, shall his spouse-elect gyrate in the 
grasp of a godless guardsman; and waxing even 
hotter in his distemperature, till at last, he feels as 
truculent as one of the crop-eared chaplains who 
preached fire and sword against 


The bravos of Alsatia, and the pages of Whitehall. 


Better, too, for the dangowreuse Minnie herself; 
whose dreams may be haunted, for some time to 
come, with recollections of soft chestnut hair, almost 
brushing her own tresses; and of a low musical 
voice, murmuring those broken sentences that form 
texts for so many after meditations. I doubt if, 
during the next week at least, she will hear the 
heavy step of her plethoric affianced, without a guilty 
shudder of repugnance. 

As for that reprobate Cherub — it were folly 
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indeed to waste pity or thought on one who, if 
“scuffling” be sin, is surely long past praying for. 
There, to the right — a little wide of the throng 

— goes Vereker Vane; you can guess who his partner 
is, though his tall figure almost masks her just now. 
The soldier’s face is set, and his eyes are glittering 
with a sort of fierce eagerness; even so, may have 
looked some tawny-haired rover in the rough old 
times — carrying off his beautiful prize through 
shivering lances, or over angry waters; such an one 
as the hero of that famous song, in which you seem 
to hear the swirl of waves, and the whistle of rising 
winds — 

Like the swift cormorant, 

Who, with broad wings aslant, 

Seeketh some rocky haunt, 

With his prey laden; 
So under mist and rain, 
Beating to sea again, 


Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 


And, in the little quiet face that rests on the 
stalwart martialist’s shoulder, you will read nothing 
but the trustfulness of weak womanhood, confiding 
in her natural protectorate. Yet, I wis it is not hard 
to discern, which is the stronger and governing spirit 
of the twain. Omphalé was clever enough in her 
own benighted day; but she might have learnt a 
lesson or two, worth all her simple science, — sitting 
at the tiny feet of Blanche Ellerslie. 

One more croguws, for old acquaintance sake, be- 
fore we leave that fair company to their diversions. 

Look at Kate Seyton, gliding swiftly and steadily 
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along, supported by the solid right arm of the Major 
of the Princess’s Own. 

Alec Turnbull is rather a character. He is far 
senior to his chief, both in age and length of service; 
and, some think, is even better in certain points of 
drill, though not so brilliant a tactician. The ancient 
family of which he is a cadet is very poor, and has 
no interest to spare. So he had to save and wait for 
many a weary year, before he could purchase his 
troop; and might have waited yet longer for his 
majority, if a death vacancy had not helped him. 
Indeed, he could say —like that veteran whose mild 
little joke answered so well — ‘It was no wonder 
if he were somewhat bald, when so many had gone 
over his head.” | 

He might have been comparatively affluent, and 
a field-officer long ago, if he would have exchanged: 
but the one aim of his life’s ambition has been, to 
command the Princess’s Own; and it is rumoured he 
has laid by enough to attain this, whensoever Vereker 
shall become weary of soldiering. No earthly thing 
is so near to the Major’s heart, as the honour and 
well-being of that famous corps. He believes as re- 
ligiously as any other Article of Faith — and he is 
a sincere, single-hearted Christian — that there never 
was such a regiment since the days of chivalry — 


And never wil! be, till the world shall end. 


In spite of his personal economy, the veriest spend- 

thrift of them all is not more free-handed than he, 

whenever there is a question of expense that may 

augment the festive renown of the mess. It is, in- 
Sans Merci. I. 18 
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deed, mainly owing to him that the Prancers are so 
marvellously popular. ‘The youngsters are always 
fond of Old Alec (as they call him, with a kindly 
irreverence when his back is turned); and he keeps 
them up to the social collar admirably, whenever 
they show signs of shirking. He insists that it is in- 
cumbent on soldiers, who have been hospitably re- 
ceived in a county, to reciprocate, by being ever 
ready to breathe such female relatives of their hosts 
as may be chorographically inclined. And _ this 
maxim he has backed up for many years by ex- 
ample, no less than by precept. Practice has made 
him perfect to a certain extent; he waltzes with a 
mechanical precision, just as if he were executing an 
evolution in the saddle. If not a very brilliant, he 
is a very safe, cavalier; and is no more like to- 
bring his partner to grief, than to “club” a squadron 
in the field. 

So Kate is not much to be pitied, after all. 
This, too, is evidently her husband’s opinion, who 
— leaning against a pillar, near to the top of the 
hall, discoursing horse-and-hound talk with Frank 
Braybroke — ceases not to follow her admiringly, 
with his honest eyes. Every succeeding year, Tom 
reflects, with increasing satisfaction, that his pet 
“‘can hold her own with the best of them still.” 

And there is no lack of competition. For, on 
these special occasions, it is the want of Marlshire 
matronhood — still short of life’s meridian — to in- 
dulge their genius in the dancing line; many that, 
in town and elsewhere, never venture on anything 
beyond a staid quadrille or chastened Lancers, or 
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beam on you from the wall with a steady lustre, 
flash out, for the nonce — the brightest of revolving 
lights. 

‘It’s a very full meet, to-night,” says the Squire, 
at last. ‘“‘I make out several new lots, and all the 
old ones — but one. Doesn’t it seem strange — not 
to see a single representative of Mote? Brian’s 
mourning is well over, surely?” 


' And Tom Seyton’s face darkens, as he answers 
— nearly in the words of that bold lady, who 
bearded the regicides in their den — 

“He has more sense than to be here.” 


More sense: or, perhaps —- not enough of courage. 
For Maskelyne was becoming a moral coward, as 
far as his wife was concerned. Nor was this so won- 
derful. At the few gatherings at which they had 
been present —- archery-meetings and the like — the 
feeling of the county was not to be mistaken. The 
cold civilities of a few, only made the neglect, or 
aversion, of the majority stand out in stronger relief. 
Brian knew, well enough, what awaited them, if 
they should brave it out at a Torrcaster ball. He 
guessed, that the scanty circle that would rally round 
Bessie would be made up of courtiers, of whom even 
she need not be proud — a few beardless cornets, 
too young to be seriously compromised by any small 
social folly —- two or three “outsiders” of the 
squirearchy, who might think it worth while to 
sacrifice somewhat of their dingy dignity to the 
dinners and preserves of Mote — a stranger or 80 
from a far country, like Bertie Grenvil; privileged 
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offenders, when they could plead a fair face as an 
excuse. 

For his own position, Brian had entirely ceased 
to care; but, on his wife’s account, he was morbidly 
susceptible: he felt that he could not face the present 
ordeal. She herself — with all her wilfulness and 
self-reliance — did not feel very eager for the en- 
counter; and, when her husband expressed a reluct- 
ance to go, thought it better to acquiesce sullenly; 
reserving her sense of injury for a more fitting oc- 
casion. 

Perhaps, both were right; though, with every 
backward step before the tide setting against them, 
they lost ground never to be regained. 

Did you ever, at an assembly where the nota- 
bilities of a county are gathered together, see a 
beautiful woman put, wholly or even partially, under 
the ban? Such as have assisted at such a spectacle 
will not lightly forget it: I think that modern civili- 
zation can show us few sadder ones. It happens 
somehow, that seldom or never is a plain or unat- 
tractive female tied to this social stake: almost al- 
ways, it is some lovely Lady Glamis, with whom 
frail humanity cannot but sympathize, even if she 
have deserved her doom. 

It is all pitiful exceedingly: the hardihood of the 
victim as she rears her fair white brow, defiantly, 
against her tormentors; striving not to betray the 
smart, were it by the quiver of an eyelid, while the 
small poisoned shafts come home, — the eager light- 
ing-up of her face, as some ancient friend, or recent 
acquaintance, draws near, — the blank disappoint- 
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ment, harder than anger to dissemble, as the prudent 
knight passes by, unheeding, — the feverish triumph, 
in the midst of pain, when some paladin, more reck- 
less than his brethren-in-arms, dares to wear her 
colours, at least for this night’s tourney: more pitiful 
than all — to such as reverence the tenderness of 
womanhood — the scarcely covert exultation of the 
skilful archeresses, who, safe behind the rampart of 
the Chateau Vierge, smite and spare not. 

You will be good enough to remember, that I 
am not speaking of proven guilt, where the presence 
of the culprit is an insult to her former fellows: but 
only of those cases of rumour and surmise, where no 
worse can be alleged against the lady than the vague 
Irishism, — ‘“‘She has had a blast.” Neither am I 
prepared to deny that, “whatever is, is right!” But 
— admitting the justice of the sentence — it fol- 
lows not, that we should delight in witnessing its 
execution. 

Moreover, an instinct of humanity, and not one 
of its worst, impels us to condole — if not to side 
— with any one overborne by superior numbers or 
superior strength; and this is wholly irrespective of 
the righteousness of their cause. A most exemplary 
divine — by no means Ultra-Muscular, and Anti- 
Colenso to the back-bone — confessed to me, awhile 
ago, that, throughout the first of recorded Sacred 
Wars, his sympathies went consistently with the 
Philistines — save in the matter of Samson. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 


In the boudoir, at Charteris Royal, once more. 

Darkness has set in an hour ago; one shaded 
lamp in a remote corner scarcely relieves the general 
depth of shadow; only when the oak-pile smoulder- 
ing on the hearth bursts into fitful flame or a tiny 
volcano of sparks, the walls and hangings shoot out 
gleams of blue and silver; the fountain still tinkles 
on, with the same subdued monotonous music; and 
the same faint exotic fragrance hangs in the air, as 
when you last were here. 

Once more Marion is deep in a ¢éte-a-téte; but, 
this time, a woman shares her confidences. 

A singularly picturesque eruP — seen even in 
this imperfect light. 

The fair chatelaine is neatly on a broad velvet 
cushion; her right cheek pillowed on her arms that 
are crossed over her companion’s knees. The latter 
half reclines in the depths of a vast low lounging-chair; 
the hand that supports her chin coming forth a little 
out of the shadow, so that each flash from the embers 
falls on the slender wrist and shapely fingers. In 
spite of the intense indolence of the attitude, you 
will be struck, at the very first glance, by its inex- 
pressible grace. You cannot judge of the colour of 
their raiment; yet, somehow, you know that it is 
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rich and rare; even before a fire-gleam, brighter 
than its fellows, brings out sheen of velvet and 
shimmer of gems. ; 

Let us say a word or two as to the stranger’s 
outward seeming — speaking, as though she were 
now in the full day-light, under which, sooner or 
later, she must needs appear. 

Yet to some who read, she may not be utterly 
a stranger. For — more years ago‘ than are plea- 
sant to count — I, who write, tried to sketch that 
same face; and failed, I daresay, as I surely should 
fail, now. 

Yet it lived once, in flesh and blood fatally fair: 
the face of Marmaduke Dorrillon’s wife — born, 
Flora Bellasys. 

A few summers have passed over her head since 
she first sat for her portrait; but no shadow of 
change has marred her royal beauty. ‘The superb 
figure has fulfilled the promise of youth — no more; 
the severest sculptor could not wish it lighter by a 
line: the bright healthy blood mantles as richly as 
ever under the soft olive skin; but the clear rose-tint 
is not a whit too warm in colour: the features, 
though they bear the stamp of strong passions 
and stronger will, are still matchless in delicacy 
and refinement of outline: more liquidly lustrous 
than ever, dream or glitter the fathomless hazel 
eyes. 
5 It is a loveliness, that absolutely “kills” the 
outward attractions of other women. Marion Charteris 
is undeniably handsome — handsome, too, in a 
peculiar and striking style; but when, later to-night, 
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she stands by Lady Dorrillon’s side, she will seem 
like a pretty fading water-colour, hung next to a 
fresh master-piece in oils. 

Yet, in that marvellous beauty, there is some- 
thing that warns you to beware. It is not such as 
a man, if he were wise, would wish to see near his 
own fire-side; not one from which he might hope to 
draw comfort and cheer, when the day’s hard work 
was done. It reminds you of those gorgeous tropical 
flowers, whose perfume is so subtle in its strength 
that none can long inhale it, without dazing of 
senses and swimming of brain. 

There is rather a remarkable picture, that 
perchance you may know. I forget how it is called; 
but I think Noel Paton painted it. 

A low sandy shore, over which lower leaden 
clouds, deepening into a night-black horizon. In the 
foreground, a crowd of struggling figures: almost 
every age and craft of manhood is represented there. 
A portly priest, duly shaven and shorn; a poet, with 
‘the fresh laurel-wreath gleaming in his long loose 
hair; a senator, in robes, that ought to sweep around 
him in graceful dignity, but sorely dishevelled now; 
a miser, griping mechanically the money-bags that 
could not help him here; a lean, haggard despot, 
his hollow temples shadowed with the tyrannic 
crown; a fair youth, with soft beardless cheeks, and 
lips made for tender smiles — not to be writhen 
thus; and, saddest sight of all, a stalwart veteran, 
crushing in his mailed gripe the slight staff of 
Acrasia’s banner. On each and every one of these 
faces, differing widely in feature and natural expres- 
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sion, the same stamp is set; a desperate longing, a 
very agony of desire, marks them all; and with this 
seems to mingle a sort of instinctive horror, as 
though they wist of their doom. Yet none the less 
eagerly do they press onward; so intent on one ob- 
ject, that they scarcely heed other temptresses in 
their midst; meaner ministers of the Queen-Syren; 
who, with her mocking smile and pitiless magnetic 
eyes, floats in front of the throng, luring them to 
, their graves in yonder sullen hungry sea. 

Few, who knew the woman, ever could look on 
that picture without thinking of Flora Dorrillon. 

They were great allies, those two: though, like 
many more important ones, their alliance savoured 
strongly of a protectorate. Self-willed and wayward 
as she was in most matters, and with most other 
people, Mrs. Charteris rarely stood up for her own 
opinion when it was in direct contradiction to the 
other’s; and — appreciating her own powers of 
fascination very highly — she would never have 
dreamt of pitting herself against that especial rival. 
Thus, it was not strange, that no serious disagree- 
ment should have troubled their friendship, since it 
was first formed soon after Marion’s marriage. Never- 
theless, they were not exactly in the same set; and 
met, oftener in their own houses than anywhere else. 
John Charteris was not a rigid disciplinarian, as you 
are aware; but he would scarcely have allowed his 
wife to be regularly enrolled in the coterde, of which 
Flora was the acknowledged leader: 

The Flemyng flirtation had been carried on al- 
most entirely in the country, and at Rome; and it 
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so happened that Lady Dorrillon, albeit perfectly 
cognizant of its rise and progress, scarcely knew the 
male culprit by sight. 

And now Marion, having told her tale, and made 
her moan, looked up in her friend’s face, for con- 
solation and counsel. Flora liked the pretty penitent, 
as well as it was in her nature to like any woman; 
nevertheless she seemed rather inclined to dally with 
her distress; for several moments passed before she 
made answer; and, as she mused, her full scarlet 
lips wreathed themselves into a smile, wherein 
there was something of satire, and a not unkindly 
disdain. 

‘There has been more folly than I dreamt of, 
ma belle. And are you quite, quite sure you have 
told all? Half-confessions only bewilder one. It is 
hardly worth while for us to play at cross-purposes; 
I really would help you, if I could.” 

The dark grey eyes, that were gazing up so 
pleadingly, grew brighter and larger, with a surprise 
natural and unfeigned. 

“T haven’t an idea what you mean,” Marion said 
quickly. ‘‘What could I have kept back? And 
what earthly reason could I have for making half- 
confidences to you? It’s very unkind of you, Flora 
— and not like you a bit — to be so sha 
and unbelieving.” 

As Lady Dorrillon answered, her white lithe 
fingers strayed delicately over the pretty speaker's 
soft tresses; in that very fondling there was a sort 
of careless indifference; she might have been toying 
with the silky ears of her favourite spaniel. 
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‘Don’t be plaintive, please. If you are more 
innocent than I thought possible, there is no harm 
done. I certainly did suspect something more serious 
than what you have confessed. It seems I gave you 
too little credit for common sense, or — too much; 
for I never heard of such costly child’s-play. Then 
you are quite sure, that he has no hold on you 
whatever, except your unlucky sins upon paper?” 

Marion was not puzzled now; she understood 
the other’s meaning right well. The flush deepening 
on her cheek, came not from the red flickering 
embers. 

Weak, even to wickedness, are many natures 
even when not wholly perverted. Instead of feeling 
thankful that she had nothing worse than reckless 
coquetry to own, she felt, for the moment, almost 
ashamed of her innocence in the presence of the 
beautiful cynic who, from the height of superior 
science, smiled down on the novice with a sort of 
contemptuous pity. 

I write “science” advisedly. For no one knew, 
of a surety, how far Flora Dorrillon carried out in 
practice the tenets of her evil philosophy. It was 
popularly believed that her principle was, to take 
all — giving little or nothing in return. This much 
was certain: no favourite had ever yet been established 
so thoroughly in her good graces, as to avoid dis- 
prace —- and disgrace without warning — when a 
fresh caprice was to be gratified; she would cast a 
heart aside, when she had drained it dry, as you 
would fling away an empty fruit-rind. But the world 
could only babble on surmise. Of all whom her fatal 
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fascinations had lured to moral, if not to social wreck, 
never a one had bewailed defeat aloud, much less 
boasted of victory. 

There is a sad story, told by Lever right well, 
of a veteran of the Great Army, who was brought 
to a court-martial for having carried out a secret 
order of Napoleon. Very long and piteously the 
criminal looked for help into the pitiless marble face 
of his chief, who could have saved him with a word; 
and, finding there no leave to speak, accepted the 
extremity of dishonour, rather than put in one jus- 
tifying plea; till at last his brain reeled under the 
agony, and he went forth from before his judges 
hopelessly insane; never more to utter any intelligible 
words, save these — 

“Silence, & la mort.” 

Even so, Flora Dorrillon’s victims — having 
broken plight with all others, and trampled duty 
under foot — never forgot that one consigne; and, 
to the very end, kept faith with their betrayer. 

The absurd compunctions above alluded to, Mrs. 
Charteris would scarcely have owned to herself: you 
may be sure, she was not tempted to confess them, 
even to her confidential friend. Indeed, her dis- 
claimer was as plain and positive as could be desired, 
and carried conviction with it irresistibly. 

“JT see my way now,” Flora said, decisively. “I 
think we can get you out of this scrape, mignonne; 
and it will be a good lesson for you. Now, I know 
as well as possible, what you're going to say. ‘If 
you are once quite safe, you'll never flirt again.’ 
How very childish! You'll flirt to-night, and _ to- 
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morrow, and to the very end of your appointed 
time. It isn’t worth while making vows to me; 
especially as I don’t mean to set you any further 
penance; indeed, I don’t think it likely you will fall 
into such a trap again. What puzzles me is — how 
you ever were caught at all. Any one who could 
act so very basely, as this man seems to have done 
of late, ought hardly to have been fatal to your 
peace of mind. There’s the danger of derogating, 
my dear: you never know exactly where you are, 
or what is coming next. Denzil Ranksborough 
would hardly play you such a trick as this, on 
any provocation. You had better choose your cava- 
hiert from our own set, for the future Now — 
tell the truth — did you ever really care for Mr. 
Flemyng?”’ 

Once again, Marion blushed slightly; as she 
mused for a second or two, the soft pensive smile 
was playing on her lip, that is usually provoked by 
a pleasant or tender memory. She ought to have 
been sketched just then; as she looked up into Flora’s 
face, with a charming expression of mock penitence. 

“Well — I don’t know. I’m afraid I did care 
a little at one time, after a quiet fashion. It seems 
strange now, of course. But he really could be 
very nice, when he liked. And then — we were 
such very old friends. I’m sure J never meant any 
harm from first to last. That is what makes it more 
. eruel of him, to torment me so.” 

- Lady Dorrillon shrugged her beautiful shoulders, 
as if her friend’s simple sophistry was not worth 
sifting or refuting. 
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“Tf it was so, it can’t be helped,” she said, with 
a little sigh. “It’s no use scolding you now. A 
much graver question is — do you care the least bit 
in the world for him, at this moment?” 

A grave question? Graver in truth than either 
wist of. 

Walking through forest-land, ever and anon we 
come across an ash, or beech, or elm, on the bole 
of which is painted a rude red cross: in the root 
there is no sign of decay; the branches flourish wide 
and fair; yet we know, that the hollow mouldering 
pollard, hard by, is not more surely doomed; the 
woodman’s hands may be full for the present; but it 
is a simple question of months or weeks or days; 
before the leaves are green again, that trunk will 
cumber the ground no longer, but make room for its 
luckier fellows. , 

Let us use, once again, the most ancient of all 
similes, comparing man to a tree. There was no- 
thing solemn or menacing about that pretty pair; 
they looked no more like judges than the dainty 
boudoir looked like a Star Chamber. Nevertheless, 
then and there, on Vincent Flemyng’s life the death- 
mark was set. 

Perhaps some instinctive consciousness made 
Marion pause; and, when she did answer, her light 
laugh may have dissembled a vague trouble or fear. 


““No — I am sure I don’t care for him now,” 
she said, with a firmness that cost her an effort. 
“The foolish fancy was over, long ago; if there had 
been any danger of a relapse, I should have been 
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thoroughly cured the other night. I wish, some- 
times, we could be friends again. But I suppose 
there is no chance of that?” 


“Not the faintest,” Lady Dorrillon retorted. 
‘“‘Once more — you must be quite frank with your- 
self, as well as with me. I cannot help you, unless 
you can give Mr. Flemyng up absolutely, without 
reserve, except, of course, as an ordinary acquaint- 
ance. I will not be hampered with regrets and re- 
pinings on your part, much less with jealousy. That 
last would be especially inconvenient, you know. 
Don’t look scandalised: it’s quite possible to be jea- 
lous, after one has ceased to care: or — where would 
our small vanity be?” 


‘‘Scandalised,” was hardly the word to describe 
the expression of Mrs. Charteris’ face, as she gazed 
up at her companion, with bewildered eyes. 


‘You — you don’t mean to say, that you will 
take charge of him, yourself?” she said, as soon as 
she could recover breath. 


“What else could I mean?” Flora answered, 
carelessly. “I see no other effectual way of helping 
you. You might look a little more grateful, my 
Marion. Can devotion go farther, than throwing 
myself in the enemy’s path, to draw off his fire, 
and give one’s friend time to escape? To speak 
the truth, I rather want amusement just now, and 
this affair has so many new lights and shadows in 
it, that it promises to be quite picturesque.” 

The cool way, in which the other took it for 
granted, that she had only to will it, to detach her 
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own sworn servant, was almost too much for Mrs. 
Charteris’ equanimity. 

‘You make sure of success, at all events,” she 
said rather petulantly. 

“Perfectly sure, ma toute belle; it being under- 
stood that you stand aloof and waive all possible 
claims. I am not greatly afraid of any other rival, 
who is likely to appear here.” 

Under the mock-deference of the reply there 
sparkled a covert satire, sufficiently provoking. But 
Marion’s brief irritation was over already; she was 
too wise to quarrel over phrases, with one who was 
ready to help her in her time of need; besides this, 
you know that she had an unlimited respect for 
Flora’s powers of fascination, even when compared 
with her own. She sank back again, very meekly, 
into the attitude in which you found her; and an- 
swered, in her prettiest coaxing way, — 

“T don’t think it would make much difference, 
dear, even if I did try to keep him. I believe it’s 
all true that men say of your sorceries, you terrible 
witch! But are you not afraid for yourself — know- 
ing what Vincent Flemyng is capable of?” 

A fitful flash from the embers lighted up the 
superb hazel eyes, glittering in disdain; and the 
scarlet lip curling. 

“Afraid? Afraid of a spiteful boy like that — 
and fore-warned too. Thanks, for the compliment. 
I would make you such a pretty curtsey, if I were 
not so comfortable here. No: I think we may ven- 
ture to try conclusions, even with such an unscru- 
pulous diplomat as te steur Flemyng.” 
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‘There was a silence for a minute or two: then 
Marion spoke softly — almost timidly. 


“Don’t be angry, dear. I am not regretting 
Vincent now; and this is my very, very last moment 
of weakness. I can’t help remembering that he 7 
scarcely more than a boy; and I can’t help fearing 
that you will work him some deadly harm; without 
intending it, perhaps. But — Ah, Flora, you have 
no pity.” 

The beautiful face did not become set or steyn; 
yet a certain change came over it; reminding you 
of a picture unskilfully glazed, so that colours — _ 
softly blended before — seem contrasted hardly; and 
the grave grey eyes looked, not into her companion’s, 
but straight into the fire — strangely steady and firm. 
If some of Flora’s victims could have watched her 
countenance while that change abode there, it might 
have saved them many a heart-ache — if warnings 
can ever save. 


“No pity? You are right. And, shall I tell you 
why? It is because men, who are really men — 
true, brave, and strong — have nothing to fear from 
us. As for the others— what pity do they deserve? 
Don’t they take, every day, women as good — if 
not as well born and well taught — as you and I, 
and fling them aside when their fancy palls, like 
their faded yellow roses. Do you suppose any one 
of these would halt, if he saw our dishonour at the 
end of the path that it pleased him to take? I shall 
never pity any living man again. Yes — I do pity 
one, sometimes —- my own husband.” 

, Sane Merci. I. 19 
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There was no change in the indolent grace of 
her posture; her voice never rose a note above its 
wonted measure of harmony; but the bitter earnest- 
ness of the speaker sent a shiver through Marion 
Charteris’ nerves, which were remarkably steady as 
a rule. 


“T can’t bear to hear you speak so,” she whis- 
pered; drawing closer to her friend, as frightened 
children do. ‘You will make me wish I had told 
you nothing.” 

Lady Dorrillon’s face softened instantly: she 
laughed a little low laugh, marvellously musical, 
though slightly tinged with mockery. 


“IT was on the very verge of heroics. It is all 
your fault, ma mignonne. You provoked me by 
becoming tearful over a creature like that; who 
would make capital out of your foolish notes, just 
as a dishonest clerk might, out of papers that don’t 
belong to him. I can’t see much difference between 
demanding money, and insisting on compromising 
concessions; it’s simply extortion in either case. But 
don’t concern yourself for Mr. Flemyng: he has no- 
thing worse to fear than a sharp lesson, which I 
think he greatly needs. Now, I am going to send 
you back to the others: they have been wearying 
for you — at least some one has — this halfthour, 
I know. And I must write one or two letters before 
I dress. You must play your own part naturally; 
it’s not a difficult one. But don’t overdo confidence, 
in trying to show that you are not afraid. I only 
want you to trust me, now: you shall thank me, 
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when you can sing, with a safe conscience — J/ 
bigltetto; eccolo qua.” 

So — having first dropped a light kiss on her 
companion’s upturned brow — (I suppose no feminine 
covenant is binding without this seal) — Flora Der- 
rillon broke up the cabinet-council, and went her 
way. | 

For some minutes after she was left alone, the 
expression of Marion’s face was pensive, if not me- 
lancholy. As she mused, her lips parted once, and 
two words escaped them: 


“Poor Vincent!” 


There was nothing like sharp sorrow, or heavy 
sadness in her tone, but rather a vague passing 
regret, such as one might feel, — standing by the 
grave of a friend, over whose head the tomb-slab 
was laid, years and years agone. Then she rose, 
and shook out the folds of her ample raiment, and 
straightened a tress that had fallen awry; smiling 
that suppressed half-smile of contentment, that is 
rarely absent from a fair woman’s face, when she 
stands before her tiring-glass. Even so, you may 
see some beautiful bird “preening” her ruffled 
plumage, after a storm-shower. When Mrs. Char- 
teris joined the circle in the green drawing-room, not 
a trace of trouble lingered on her smooth brow, or 
in her laughing eyes: she was thoroughly and na~ 
turally herself again — brilliant in outspoken banter; 
caressive in whispered confidences. 

When Vincent Flemyng arrived, shortly before 
the dressing-gong sounded, she welcomed him with 

19* 
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her wonted impulsive cordiality; albeit the announce- 
ment of his name broke up a most promising 
téte-a-téte, in which Denzil, tenth Baron of Ranks- 
borough, had deigned to evince some slight signs of 
vitality. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Snake Charming. 


One of the most popular of English living writers 
— good on all points, but specially good in his 
pleasant practical philosophy — remarked awhile ago, 
on that natural law which obliges every grown male 
to face his liabilities, moral if not financial, whilst 
performing certain portions of his morning toilette. 
It seems to me, that the aphorism applies, in a mo- 
dified shape, also to the ante-prandial hour wherein 
a man dons leisurely, piece by piece, his evening 
harness. Ordinary mortals — with no definite object 
in view, or conversational reputation to sustain — 
finding themselves under a strange roof, on the point 
of confronting a large mixed society, are apt at 
such a season to take stock of their resources and 
prospects. 

So Vincent Flemyng — sitting, half-drowsily, 
over the blazing fire in his comfortable chamber, 
whilst his servant made the last necessary prepara- 
tions — fell, inevitably, to musing over his position 
at Charteris Royal. His speculations were very parti- 
coloured. 

Turning the roseate side outwards first — there 
was the pleasant fact of being established in the best 
possible quarters, with every chance of retaining 
them, so long as it should please him to tarry; the 
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recollection that he was there, rather by his own will 
than from the free invitation of others, did not damp 
his triumph, just then; for it brought with it a grate- 
ful consciousness of power. Besides, the tones of 
Marion’s welcome were yet ringing in his ears; was 
it not likely that she had already repented of her 
vagaries, and — far from bearing malice —- was 
ready to make peace and amends, after the fashion 
of bygone days? 

But, in folding and re-folding any mantle what- 
soever, the dark lining must sooner or later be re- 
vealed. Ere long the hue of Vincent’s meditations 
began to change disagreeably. He was both prompt 
and pertinacious in his resentments, as you know: 
he had conceived an antipathy — not unmixed with 
dread — of Denzil Ranksborough, from the first 
moment of their meeting in the town-hall of Torr- 
caster: he could not disguise from himself, that the 
man who had supplanted him seemed dangerously 
at home here. Moreover, Flemyng’s eyes were sharp 
enough to have remarked on entermg the green 
drawing-room, that Ranksborough was sitting alone, 
and aloof from the rest of the party: it needed no 
very vivid or suspicious imagination to fill up the 
blank space at his side. With that, rose the memory 
of certain glances that Vincent had intercepted, in 
the course of that same evening at Torrcaster: he 
could not mis-construe these, any more than that 
look of mingled aversion and scorn, when Marion 
rose under his hand, and defied him. In truth, the 
chatelaine of Charteris Royal, enthroned in the midst 
of her own set, appeared a much less impressionable 
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and assailable personage, than the Fiametta of 
eighteen months back. Eighteen months? Why, 
it seemed as many bia since he heard her so re- 
christened. 

Besides all this, there was the reluctance, com- 
mon to most men of his temperament, when they 
have to encounter a company of comparative strangers. 
For, with all his vanity and outward supercilious- 
ness, F'lemyng’s self-possession and self-reliance were, 
really, below par: though he owned it not to him- 
self, and would never have forgiven you, had you 
hinted at such a possibility, he felt ill at ease in cer- 
tain presences and situations — not so much from 
natural shyness as from want of nerve. He felt in- 
stinctively, that he had little sympathy to expect 
from the society then assembled at Charteris Royal: 
neither was the master of the house likely to afford 
him countenance or support. Only under one banner 
could he hope to battle successfully: « fallact arborer 
le cotsllon. 

Now this state of things is exceedingly depress- 
ing and discouraging even to persons of strong or 
stolid mind. 

Some years ago, half-a-score of men were sitting 
round the dinner-table of a pleasant country-house, 
not many leagues from Doncaster. It was the even- 
ing of a Leger very disastrous to backers; and 
nearly every one present had been plunging more or 
less heavily. But they were a tolerably seasoned. lot, 
and, thus far, had taken their punishment gallantly 
if not gaily. At a very late hour, some demon — 
cloaking his malice under the specious pretext of 
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‘what is due to society’ — prompted one of the 
party to observe — 

‘Don’t you think, it’s about time we joined the 
ladies?” : 

There was a pause; and then made answer a 
cynic, bolder than the rest — 

“How can we do that — when they haven't ae a 
single feeling in common with us?” 

The dreadful truth of the objection (for only the 
males had gone in to Doncaster that day), added 
to the contrast of present defeat with the hopeful 
speculations of the evening before, struck every one, 
only too forcibly. The proposer of the move looked 
in his fellows’ faces; and — finding there only the 
reflection of his own discontent —- gave up the 
suggestion, with a dreary laugh; and they all fell 
again to moody drinking. 

Just at this point in Flemyng’s reflections, he 
chanced to remember that hint of Marion’s, concern- 
ing some great attraction that he was to meet at 
Charteris Royal. He had forgotten those words 
almost as soon as they were spoken; but he turned 
his head, lazily, now, to ask his servant if he knew 
who were staying in the house, and who had come 
that day. 

The man had not had time to gather a complete 
list; but he ran over seven or eight names; amongst 
them were those of Sir Marmaduke and Lady Dor- 
rillon. 

The slight start that Vincent could not repress 
must have been as purely instinctive and unaccount- 
able as the shiver which, according to old wives’ 
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tales, warns us that a foot is treading on our grave. 
He had never been near enough to Lady Dorrillon 
to touch the hem of her garment; and he had only 
seen her about a score of times, in the Park or at 
the Opera; for Vincent had never yet entered into 
London society — properly so called. On each and 
every one of these occasions, he had been impressed 
— as who was not? — with her marvellous beauty; 
and had, perhaps, once or twice, watched with a 
vague envy the coming and going of such “gilded 
youths” as had the entrée to her box on the grand 
tier. But it had never entered even into his vanity 
to conceive, that he could himself be brought actually 
within the range of her artillery. Nor, indeed, did 
it so occur to him, now. After that utterly inex- 
plicable start of surprise, he felt only that disin- 
terested gratification, mingling with a faint curiosity, 
that might affect any of us, finding ourselves unex- 
pectedly under the same roof with some royal or 
famous personage. If he speculated at all, it was to 
wonder, who might chance to be the lady’s favourite 
for the nonce; with a shadowy idea of gaining some 
useful hints from their proceedings. 

The sum of Vincent's meditations came to this. 
He would secure a few confidential words with 
Marion as soon as possible. If he attained no other 
advantage, he would at least be able to ascertain his 
own position more clearly, and become aware of the 
general “lie” of the social ground at Charteris Royal. 
He knew that it was the lady’s habit, to be first in 
the state-saloon wherein the guests assembled before 
dinner; and he resolved to bring off one of the brief 
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téte-a-tétes, that had been not unfrequently managed 
im the old times. He was wise enough to be aware 
that he had pushed intimidation quite far enough 
already; and was now prepared to aceept any decent 
overtures of peace; without scanning the conditions 
too closely. 


With these magnanimous intentions, the gallant 
addressed himself to the business of his toilette, 
without further delay; and got through it as rapidly 
as was consistent with a little extra in certain details; 
such as the arrangement of the profuse glossy hair 
which was still one of the best points in his personal 
appearance. ; 


About a quarter before eight, Vincent laid his 
hand on the lock of the state drawing-room; with a 
confidential smile ready on his lip, that meant — all 
sorts of things; condonation of the past; intelligence 
for the present; solicitation for the future. With 
this expression — really artistic in its way — he 
intended to bear down upon Marion, as she sate in 
her favourite corner, near the further angle of the 
huge fire-place, and facing the main entrance. 


As the heavy oak swung noiselessly on its cun- 
ningly-wrought hinge a low murmur came from within: 
as Flemyng stood still and listened mechanically, he 
could discern two voices; one of which he knew for 
Marion Charteris’. A ‘bitter blasphemy crept out 
between his teeth — he had grown terribly apt at 
cursing of late — as he thought, whose that other 
might be? For ten seconds or so, he hesitated 
whether to advance or retire: then he entered; clear 
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ing his brow as best he might, for he felt it lowering 
sublenly. 


But the cloud lifted from his face, before he had 
gone three steps beyond the threshold; for then he 
was aware that one of her own sex was Marion’s 
solitary companion. 


The stranger was sitting with her back to the 
door; she never stirred from her half-reclining posture 
as it opened; and never stayed the slow sway to- 
and-fro, of the gorgeous feather-screen, which she 
seemed to hold rather as a plaything than a guard; 
for a jutting angle of the ponderous carved mantel 
shielded her from direct fire-heat. So, as Vincent 
Flemyng advanced, he only saw the topmost tresses 
of a smooth dark coronal; and here and there, the 
soft subdued shimmer that comes only from perfect 
pearls. But he knew as well, as if he had perused 
the picture at his leisure, that he was looking then 
on a beauty world-renowned; and that ten steps 
more would bring him face to face with Flora Dor- 
rillon. 


As I have said before, Vincent would have re- 
sented the imputation of bashfulness, as a mortal 
insult: nevertheless, it is certain that he would have 
waxed nervously diffident, then, had time been given 
him to think. But, before he quite reached her 
side, Marion Charteris looked up, with her merriest 
glanee of mischief; and beckoned him nearer with a 
sort of impatience. 


“How dreadfully slow and languid everyone is, 
now-a-days. Vincent — you glide into the room 
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as if you were going to tread a minuet; and Flora — 
you won't rouse yourself for three seconds; though 
I’ve been setting my heart on this meeting for ever 
so long. And it is so lucky, that it should happen 
before any of the stupid people come down. I mean 
you two to be the greatest allies. Such very old 
friends of mine might dispense with formalities. But, 
wait — I'll go through the ceremony properly.” 

She rose, and performed the presentation in due: 
course, with a courtly stateliness, wonderfully grace- 
ful in despite of its mock-solemnity. 


In Lady Dorrillon’s smile there was less of 
mirth, than of apology and appeal: it said, as 
plainly as if the words had been uttered, 


“You know this madcap, as well as I do? You 
won't hold me accountable for her wild humour?” 


And the long lash-fringes were lifted slowly 
till the full light of her earnest eyes rested on 
Vincent's face; dwelling there, whilst she went on 
speaking. 

“T am very glad we have met at last, Mr. 
Flemyng. I have heard so much of you of late, 
that you hardly seem a stranger, now. And from 
others, besides Marion. Did you know that Everard 
St. John was a cousin of mine? He has talked of 
nothing but your Nile voyage since he came back; 
except when he has bemoaned his being prevented 
going on with you through Palestine. He has shown 
me some sketches, too — only two or three — just 
enough to make me long to see more of your handi- 
work. It would be odd if we did not get on well, 
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for a little while, at least: we have so much common 
ground to talk on.” 

As she ended, she held out her hand, quite 
naturally and frankly. Yet,.in that action, there 
was nothing brusque or bold; but rather a graceful 
waiving of superfluous ceremony. 

If you have at all realised the overweening 
vanity, and extreme sensitiveness as to his own 
social position, that were salient points in Vincent 
Flemyng’s character, you will be able to form a fair 
idea of his state of mind at this especial moment. 

In all his life he had never felt so triumphantly 
elated. It has been hinted before that, even in ear- 
lier days, he was not insensible to certain solid ad- 
vantages, not of the most creditable nature, attaching 
to the post of cavalier-in-waiting to Mrs. Charteris; 
the recollection of these may have helped to fan his 
wrath, when he saw — or thought he saw — himself 
supplanted. It is shameful to write, but true. At 
the bottom of Vincent Flemyng’s passion lay, not 
only intense selfishness, but a calculating fore-cast 
most unusual with men of his years. He had come 
over to-day, in full confidence of wringing some 
valuable concessions from Marion, even if it were 
hopeless to regain her favour; but such a triumph as 
_ this had never entered into his dreams of dictation. 

A new vista in life seemed to open before him, 
as name after name rose in his memory, of men far 
removed above their fellows, in rank and wealth and 
power, if not in virtue or wisdom, who had, from 
time to time, glittered in the courtly circle that called 
Flora Dorrillon, queen. In that circle might not he 
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—- Vincent Flemyng — be already numbered? Had 
not the Sovereign herself — of whose imperial caprice 
so many tales were told — promised him advancement 
even before she claimed his homage? He was on 
terms of tutotement — at second-hand — with these 
two fair women already; for his own Christian name 
seemed to mingle naturally with theirs. ‘That first 
familiar address, was a great, if unintentional, stroke 
of Marion’s policy. 

Altogether, Vincent was so perturbed, that he 
could hardly mutter some incoherent common-places, 
as he bent over the slender gloved hand — rather 
lower than courtesy demanded; se low indeed, that 
the gesture wanted but little to have made it'a 
salute. 

Would it have taught him caution or distrust, if 
he had looked behind him just then, and marked the 
scornful mischief gleaming in his old love’s eyes? 

All this, which is so long on paper, was brief 
enough in action: yet the time for confidences was 
passed, almost before Flemyng stood erect again. 
For the centre-door opened, to admit one guest after 
another in rapid succession. But Flora Dorrillon was 
none of those who do their work negligently. The 
faintest possible gesture of her fan told Vincent that 
he need not stir from her side just yet: indeed, 
though she favoured others with a few careless words, 
as it were in passing, she did not virtually break off 
her talk with him till dinner was announced. 

That talk had turned only on the most ordinary 
topics conceivable: nevertheless, as Vincent followed 
in the wake of the others, he was sensible of a 
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strange bewildering lightness of heart and brain, 
mingling with a keen pleasure, that made the pulse 
throb almost painfully: he remembered vaguely hav: 
ing felt much the same, whilst yielding to the in- 
fluence of his first dose of hachis. It was lucky that 
neither of his neighbours at table were disposed to 
draw heavily upon Flemyng’s conversational bank: 
for it is most certain that such drafts would, that 
night, have been recklessly dishonoured. 

There were the elements of a tolerably pleasant 
party there; if one were in form to appreciate them. 
It is not worth while to give a catalogue ratsonnée; 
but one or two more figures may be picked out, that 
you may the better realise the scene-accessories amidst 
which the chief characters move. . 

Do you see that dainty dame, dressed in the very 
perfection of quiet taste; sitting, as it were, in the 
shadow of the huge centre-pyramid of foliage and 
flowers, so that the light of the chandeliers falls on 
her with a chastened brilliance? That is Lady Grey- 
stoke — not lightly to be spoken of by whoso ad- 
mires Art in all its branches: she is probably the 
choicest extant master-piece of cosmetic science. 

“A perfect picture” — says Flora Dorrillon; scan- 
ning her critically through the mask of leaves. 

The words are not more malicious than true. It 
would be well for many of our modern ¢éntorett?d if 
they bestowed as much care in choosing and laying 
on their colours, as Lady Greystoke’s artists expend 
on their handiwork. She began ‘“‘painting” quite 
early in life — none knew why — when her com- 
plexion could have faced any scrutiny, unaided: she 
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has gone on painting ever since; not straining after 
absurd juvenility; but gently toning down the evi- 
dences of advancing years; she has allowed a soft 
sprinkle of silver already to appear amongst her 
glossy braids; and she will glide gracefully down 
the decline till she shall show us how old age can 
be charming without ceasing to be venerable: but — 
she will paint, to the very end; and murmur per- 
chance with her latest breath — 


- Give this cheek a little red; 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead. 


The man on Lady Greystoke’s right, emphasising 
his rapid utterance with a mobile energy of gesture, 
and incessant eye-twinkles, is Robert De Visme; also 
a remarkably clever person in his, way. 

Despite his foreign patronymic, and rather foreign 
vivacity of manner, he is an Englishman bred and 
born; not particularly well bred or born, either. For 
many years he was a hard-working barrister fairly 
successful, if not eminent in his profession: it was 
not very long ago, that they made him Commissioner 
of Unstamped Deeds. From his earliest start in life 
he had had one object steadfastly before him — a 
seat in the high places of society: for this he had 
worked patiently and sedulously, as many work for 
a seat on the Woolsack. He was not only himself 
a capital talker; but possessed the rarer talent of 
making others talk in their turn; after spending an 
evening in his company, you might fail to recollect 
any single brilliant witticism falling from De Visme’s 
own lips; but you would certainly remember that the 
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conversation had never once languished; and would, 
perchance, be impressed with an agreeable conviction 
of having contributed your own full share to the 
general amusement. Men began to ask him to mess, 
or to their bachelor dinners, long before they thought 
of introducing him to their’ home-circle, or to. their 
feminine relatives: but invitations of a somewhat in- 
formal character, to river pic-nics and the like out- 
door festivities began at last to drop in: thencefor- 
ward he found his way, slowly but surely, upward, 
till he settled into his present position, which he 
holds, as he holds his Commissionership, “for life, 
and during good behaviour.” 

From the moment that his foot was set fairly 
down within the Inner Circle, Robert De Visme took 
his own line, and has kept it ever since. He knew 
right well that Beauty is never more avid of homage, 
than when she can arrogate it no longer: he knew 
how keenly ears — once disdainfully deaf — watch 
for the lightest sound, when 


Parcius junctas quatiunt fenestras 
Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi; 


and he turned this, knowledge to good account. 
Leaving to those who are “to the manner born,” the 
‘budding charms of spring, and the maturer glories 
of summer, he has* constituted himself the squire of 
such dames as must own to late autumn, if not to 
early winter. In rendering this devotion, he ran, 
you will perceive, no risk whatever: his own peace 
of mind was, evidently, as safe as that of the ancient 
matrons whom he delighted to honour: beyond the 
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- grand climacteric there is a casemate — safe if some- 
what dreary — proof against all the artillery of 
scandal. But these harmless petits soos he knew 
how to invest with an earnestness and air of reality, 
which saved them from insipidity; the anecdotes, too, 
with which his talk was thickly studded, were always 
sufficiently spiced to suit the palate of his hearers; 
so that the Pompadour en retraite in the draught of 
mawkish water found all the flavour of the old for- 
bidden wine. 

In counting on quinquagenarian gratitude, De 
Visme reckoned not without his hostesses: his table, 
during the season, is strewn with as many cards as 
that of the most eligible guardsman; and the doors 
are open to him of more country-houses than he has 
time to enter. He might have married more than 
once, advantageously in point of rank and money; 
but he has enough, and more than enough, for his 
needs; and is well aware that he would not better 
his position by altering his state. So, though Lady 
Greystoke — his “first mistress” for the nonce — is 
a widow of some years’ standing, neither she nor 
the rest of the world are likely to misconstrue his 
attentions. 

That elderly man, near the upper end of the 
table, with a fine benevolent face, and hair like 
white spun-glass — leaning forward with an air of 
gentle deference, to answer a laughing remark of Mrs. 
Charteris ——- is also a note-worthy character. 

Cecil Castlemaine is the younger brother of a 
penniless earl: he started in social business some 
two-score years ago, with a patrimony of three thon- 
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sand pounds, his wits, and the honourable handle to 
his name. One division of his capital was spent in 
about eighteen months; the other two have maintained 
him ever since, living on the fatlings and first-fruits 
of the land. , 

Trainer in ordinary to the Nobility. There you 
have his profession: though only tacitly acknow- 
ledged, it has long been as clearly defined as if he 
dated his letters from Middleham or Ilsley. Yet, 
there is not the faintest taint of the Mulberry Hawk 
about Cis Castlemaine. He neither plunders his 
pupil in person, nor stands in with other robbers; 
but, as far as lies in his power, will prevent the 
youth from being bled more freely than is good for 
a plethoric financialist. When the heir to the Mar- 
quisate of Carabbas comes to his own, and requires 
that his house be set in order, or ‘“‘mounted,” as be- 
comes his station, he betakes himself to Mr. Castle- 
maine, and prays that respectable personage to tarry 
with him, till all these things be completed. There 
is no compact, of course — verbal or written; but 
all is not the less thoroughly understood. Nor does 
Cecil acknowledge that he underlies any obligation, 
in thus living in perpetual free-quarters. Indepen- 
dently of his own practical usefulness to his enter- 
tainers — he considers it the bounden duty of wealthy 
and well-born youths, to minister to the necessities 
of the veterans in their own class; such necessities 
being the primeurs of every clime. With the newly- 
enriched plebeian, until after the third generation, 
he will have nought to do. 

Truly, Cecil is anything but a vulgar parasite. 

20* 
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His manner — perfect at all times — savours of the 
deference of the Old School, with womankind: but 
with his own sex he is more apt to lead than to 
follow; in his extreme of courtesy there is not a 
shadow of obsequiousness. His manner of speaking 
is slow, and somewhat solemn, without being exactly 
sententious; and at-times, there is a sort of suave 
sternness in his demeanour that rarely fails of pro- 
ducing its effect. The most pampered menials were 
never known to treat Mr. Castlemaine lightly or ir- 
reverently: indeed, in certain establishments, such 
as have been already alluded to, you would see the 
servants, occasionally, look to him for orders, even 
in presence of their natural lord. And so he floats 
contentedly down the Great Stream, attracting the 
envy, if not the admiration, of many; in very truth, 
though it is difficult to respect, it is impossible quite 
to despise him. 

His present charge is that small pale youth, 
whose smooth face is stamped with such a palpable 
impress of precocious cunning, that it reminds you 
irresistibly of the legends concerning fairy change- 
lings. 

Lionel Hardress comes of a very ancient and 
wealthy stock; the scions of which, for many genera- 
tions, have been more famous for their vices than 
their virtues. The present representative of the 
family is not likely to compromise himself by any 
extravagant follies, or costly sins. But if the spirits 
that led his forefathers astray have departed from. 
him, there has come in their stead, a cold selfish 
avaricious devil, worse — some would think — than 
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all the other seven. He took to the Turf before he 
was fairly of age, and, in the first year of his. ap- 
prenticeship, contrived to. make himself both disliked 
and distrusted by the more reputable members of the 
eraft: even the ring-men are beginning to be shy 
already about meddling with his money, either as 
backers or layers; and deem it best to leave the 
Hardress “good things” entirely alone. He is by no 
means a pupil after Cis Castlemaine’s. heart; and 
people say that ere long the tutor will give sharp 
and sudden warning. 

One more sketch — and a sadder one — again 
of a man far advanced in years; who sits on Marion 
Charteris’ left hand. 

In those features there are still traces of a per- . 
sonal beauty, in spite of the weary pain-stricken look 
which is, plainly, habitual there. There is a haggard 
watchful expression in the eyes, half-timorous withal ; 
the frequent nervous smiles are so mechanically 
courteous, that they light not up his face a whit. If 
you are easily moved at sight of human misery, I 
think you would begin to pity that old man, before 
hearing his name: if you did not do so, after learning 
his story, you would be harder of heart than — La 
Belle Dame Sans Meret. 

_ In the latter days of the Regency, Sir Marmaduke 
Dorrillon was at the zenith of his evil fame; about 
this period he fought that famous night-duel which 
some ancient gossips in Florence have scarcely yet 
forgotten. . He had succgeded one of his own coun- 
trymen in the good graces of a fair Marchesa; the 
latter boasted one afternoon, at the Casino de’ Nobili, 
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somewhat too loudly, of a certain love-token which 
he still wore. Sir Marmaduke only heard of this 
after sun-down; and the two men crossed swords be- 
fore the moon was high. The Englishman knew 
himself to be less cunning of fence; and deliberately 
exposed his own left side; when he felt the cold steel 
in his shoulder, he threw himself forward on the 
blade, and drove his own home, till hilt and breast- 
bone clashed. ‘That same night, at the Opera, Dor- 
rillon sate, in his accustomed place, close behind the 
Marchesa’s white shoulder. He tarried not long; 
only long enough, to give the lady back the trinket 
which had cost a life; and to whisper a few words 
that made her cheek paler than his own; then, in 
_the sight of all Florence, he kissed her hand in 
courtly farewell, and went his way — to see her 
face no more. 

Perhaps Sir Marmaduke was not worse than the 
other dandy dare-devils of that wild time; never- 
theless, it may be presumed that, in his hot youth 
and fiery manhood, he did rather more than his fair 
share of mischief to man and woman — to foe and 
friend. If it was so, retribution has rarely been 
more complete on this side of the grave, than that 
which has fallen on him. 

He loves his wife, not with a sober paternal 
affection, suited to the difference in their years; but 
with the helpless, consuming passion which is, eften, 
the heaviest curse of undisciplined old age. He is 
so nervously afraid of irritating her, that he dares 
not even look disapprobation of any of her pro- 
ceedings; indeed, his whole life is spent in striving 
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to anticipate her caprices; thinking himself overpaid 
for the costliest sacrifice, by a faint careless sl 
or a eold formal caress. ; 

But you will see more of Flora’s husband , anon. 

There are more faces round that table, that would 
scarcely pass unnoticed in a crowd: but you need not 
pause to examine them; for some you know already, 
and others may as well remain strange to you, for 
aught that they have to do with this tale of ours. 

Yet you may find something amusing, if not in- 
structive, if, for a few seconds, you watch Bertie 
Grenvil. 

The Cherub’s countenance is a perfect study of 
mild melancholy: it is only too plain, that he is 
endeavouring — not unsuccessfully — to induce his 
neighbour to sympathise with his sorrows. By all 
that’s atrocious — the neighbour is no other than 
Minnie Carrington. 

Mrs. Charteris, despite the press:of her own affairs, 
had found leisure to remark that promising ‘flirtation 
at the Torrcaster ball. Being exceedingly good- 
natured and indulgent in these matters — on the 
non tgnara mal principle — she has asked the Car- 
ringtons to dine and sleep, quite out of their turn; 
for the ordinary Chalkshire squirearchy are invited 
to Charteris Royal, according to a regular “roster.” 

The mother — a good woman, but vain and 
weak withal — could not bring herself to put aside 
the unwonted honour; but she has begun to repent 
herself ere this; and tries to counteract her impru- 
dence, by shooting volleys of warning glances at her 
CaUEnies accompanied by short sharp coughs at in- 
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tervals: the poor lady might as well. reserve herself 
for the reprimand which will, sooner or later to- 
night, be Minnie’s portion; for the damsel’s eyes and 
ears have, just now, a special retainer. 

Bertie Grenvil knows how to ride a mile-race as 
well as most men; and he is forcing the running re- 
morselessly. Minnie has found courage — not with- 
out much blushing and pretty hesitations —— to 
attempt a little meek chaff on his celestial nickname; 
requesting to be enlightened as to its origin, &c. 

To which the Cherub makes answer with a dia- 
bolical gravity — ) 

“It was because I was so very innocent, when I 
joined; and so childishly easy to be imposed upon. 
And I’m not a bit harder or wiser now, Miss Car- 
rington. If you only knew how dreadfully people 
take advantage of me — your sex, worst of all. But 
one wouldn't so much mind being trampled upon, if 
they would be a little sorry for one sometimes. 
You're all so pitiless; that’s the worst of it.” 

And Minnie — having some vague intention of 
putting in a disclaimer of mercilessness on her own 
account — looks up timidly in the speaker’s face; 
but her long lashes droop in a sudden shyness nearly 
akin to fear; and she subsides into roseate silence. 
Of a truth, there are not many women of her inno- 
cence and age, who — when he means mischief in 
earnest — can meet, untroubled Bertie Grenvil’s 
eyes. 

e And, all this while, Vincent Flemyng sits, like 
one in a dream, eating and drinking, mechanically, 
what is set before him, with an utter disregard of 
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the proper succession of meats, or mixture or liquors. 
If he rouses himself for a moment from his reverie, 
his glances wander not towards the top of the long 
table, where Lord Ranksborough holds the right- — 
hand place, but rather towards the lower end, where, 
in the proximity of Lady Dorrillon, John Charteris’ 
arid conversational powers have been forced into un- 
natural bloom; whilst his dull respectable face hangs 
out temporary illumination in her honour. 


END OF VOL. I. 


